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PREFACE. 


The history chapter of this Gazetteer was written by Mr. J. T. 
Rankin, I.C.S. Exigencies of space necessitated its compression bnt to 
him entirely is due whatever merit it possesses. I desire to acknowledge 
with gratitude the assistance rendered by Colonel Hall, who 

examined the chapter on Public Health, NawSb Khwaja Muhammad 
Yusuf, Chairman of the Dacca Municipality, KhSn Bahadur Saiyid 
Aulad Husain, Babu Shoshi Bbusan Mitra, late District Engineer, and 
the staff of the Collectorate. 
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CHAPTER I. 


IMiYSTCAL ASPECTS. 

The district of Dacca is situated between 23 ‘ 14' and 24"^ 20' 
north and 89'^ 45' and 90^ 59' east about the centre of the Pro¬ 
vince of Eastern Bengal. It covers an area of 3,250 square miles* 
and in 1911 contained a population of 2,900,402. The principal 
town, Dacca, is situated in 23" 43' north and 90^' 24' east on the 
north bank of the Buri Ganga river, and is not only the head¬ 
quarters of the division that bears its name, but was for a time 
the capital of the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Several explanations have been offered of the origin of the 
name Dacca (Dhaka). Some derive it from dhak^ the name of a 
tree (Bntea frondosa)^ others connect it with the goddess Dhakes- 
wari {lit the concealed goddess) whose shrine is situated in the 
western part of Dacca city. The famous Ballal Sen is said to 
have been the son of one of the wives of Adisura by the river 
Brahmaputra who visited his mother in the guise of a Brahman. 
The woman and her child were banished to the jungle lying north 
of the Buri Ganga river, and here Ballal Sen discovered an 
image of Durga for wliom, on his succession to his father’s throne, 
he built a temple, the goddess taking the name of Dhakeswari in 
consequence of the seclusion of the site.J A third account derives 
the name Dacca from dhak the Bengali for a drum. It is stated 
that in 1608 A.D. when Alauddin Islam Khan thought it 
expedient to move his capital eastwards from Rajmahal, he 
anchored on the Burl Ganga at the spot where Dacca now 
stands. Impressed by the advantages of the site he determined 
to make the place the head-quarters of the Province and fixed the 

• This area is calculated from a survey made in 1859 1866. Since that 
date there have been considerable modifications in the boundaries of the 
district due to fluvial action. An unusually large proportion of tbe total area 
is permanently under water, and until a new survey baa been completed 
it would be diinoult to give even an approximate estimate of the number 
of square miloa of land. 

t One ob]ection to this derivation is the fact that dhak trees are not at 
the present day common in Dacca. 

(Taylor’s Topography and Statistics of Dacca, Calcutta, 1889, p. 68. 
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boandaries of the city by sending men to the north, east and west. 
They were ordered to walk to the point where the drams beaten in 
the Governor’s camp first became inaudible, and all the land where 
the sound of the dhaJc could be heard became the city of Dacca.* 
The district has the shape of a triangle with its apex to the 
south and a considerable protrn.sion towards the western end of 
the base. On the east and west it is bounded by great rivers. 
To the east by the MeghnS which separates it from the district of 
Tippera; to the west by the Brahmaputra or JamunS which, after 
its jnnction with the Ganges, is known as the PadmS or KIrtinftsa 
and separates it from the districts of Pabna, Faridpur, and 
Bakarganj. To the north lies the district of Mymensingh. 

Dacca falls into two natural divisions very dissimilar from 
one another both in apjiearance and geological formation. From 
the centre of the bn.se of the triangle a wedge of elevated land is 
driven into the low alluvial flats which form the greater portioiw 
of the district. This high land is known as the Madhupur jangle 
and- is roughly bound^ on the west by the river Bansi, on the 
south by the river Buri Ganga as far as Dacca city, on the east by 
a line drawn from Dacca city to Rupganj, thence by the I^akshya 
river to Ksliganj and thence by a line drawn from Kftliganj to 
BelSbo on the old Brahmaputra. The remainder of the district 
consists of low land inundated to a greater or less depth during 
the rainy season but yielding fine crops of rice and jute. This 
low land is intersect^ by numerous creeks and minor streams 
and is watered hy four main rivers, the MeghnS and the PadmS 
which enclose it and the Dhaleswari and the Lakshya which 
intersect it. The Dhaleswari is an offshoot from the JamunS and 
flows parallel to it till it joins the MeghnS opposite Munshiganj 
town, their united waters joining the PadmS near RsiSbSri police 
station. The Dhaleswari and the PadmS thus form a great island, 
the whole of which lies very low and which is subject to heavy 
inundations in the rains. The Lakshya enters the district from 
Mymensingh near Naonda Sagar and flowing parallel to the 
MeghnS falls into the Dhaleswari at Madanganj 

In the lower parts of the district the scenery is very tame 
and dull. The density of the population and the high floods alike 
forbid the growth of woods or jungle and the dead level of the 
plain is only broken by the groves of fruit trees which sunonnd 
the houses of the villagers. In the lowest parts of all the eye 
is not afforded even this small measure of relief, as the depth 
of the flood is such that the bouses have to be perched on 
hillocks on which there is barely room for a cowshra and none 
for anything so pleasant as a garden. This dismal country is 
really least unattractive in the rains. It is then covered with 
water which is green with jute and rice and all the creeks and 
channels are fall These minor streams flow between banks which 

* Motes on the Antiquities of Deccai 1904, by Kbin Bahiuhirdfolyid 
Anted finsein, p. 1. 
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are higher than the neighbouring country and are generally 
fringed with trees, and thus form much more attractive water¬ 
ways than the great rivers from which little can be seen but a 
dreary waste of waters with here and there a few huts rising 
precariously above the flood which threatens to engulf them. 

The people who live in these tracts have become almost amphi¬ 
bious in their habits. In the height of the inundation no land is 
to be seen and all travelling has to be done by boat, a state of 
affairs which is not unfavourable to commerce, but, as will be 
afterwards seen, adds largely to the difficulty of the administra¬ 
tion of the district. To say that travelling has to be done by 
boat gives, however, but an inadequate idea of the real condition 
of affairs. Half a dozen huts are clustered together on a little 
hillock a few yards square and the inhabitants cannot proceed 
beyond that hillock whether to visit their neighbours or their 
fields, to go to market or to school without wading, swimming or 
travelling in or on something that can float. This expression is 
used advisedly for the people by no means confine themselves to 
boats. For minor excursions rafts made of plantain trees are 
much in vogue or circular earthenware pipkens, more difficult 
of navigation than a coracle. A visitor to one of these hamlets 
in the rains may see a grey-bearded patriarch swimming towards 
him from the fields and may be asked for aims by an old woman 
standing in water breast high amongst the jute plants. 

The .Madhopur jungle is a tableland with an average eleva- The 
tioii of about 40 feet above the alluvial flats. It is intersected 
by long winding depressions called btiids in which rice is grown “ 
and contains within its area depressions and marshes of con¬ 
siderable size. The higher laud is sown with jute or winter 
crops but much of it is still covered with forest, the staple tree 
being the gujari, an inferior kind of sal (shorea robunia). There 
are W streams and a general dearth of water in this tract and 
this has proved a serious impediment to the extension of cultiva¬ 
tion. The country is considered to be unhealthy and has been 
left almost entirely to poor Muhammadans and aboriginal tribes 
like the KSjbansis and the Bunas, but for any lover of the 
picturesque it possesses many charms. In place of the dead 
level of the alluvial plain there are rolling uplands covered with 
short grass or dark green forest which dip towards the basins 
where the people grow their rice; and even where the high ground 
has been cleared for cultivation the view is broken by tine forest 
trees which have been left standing on the peasants’ holdings. 

Carts have taken the place of boats as a means of communication 
and roads, which in the lower parts of the district are not merely 
superfluous bnt may be positively harmful, have here become 
absointely necessary. 

■' There are no mountains or hills in the district and the only Hint. 
eUyated tracts are the ridges in the Madhopur jungle, none of 
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which exceed fifty or aixU feet in height. These ridges have, 
however, exercised an inflaenoe upon the formation of the district 
out of all proportion to their actual size, as the bard tenacious 
clay of which they are formed has socoessfully opposed the move¬ 
ments of the great rivers and has compelled them to seek a course 
through the low land to the south-east. On the west of the 
Bans! the flourishing village of DbSmrSi is situated on a hillock 
high enough to raise it above the level of the floods and there is 
land at SonftrgSd in the south of the NSrSyanganj subdivision, 
and near Munshiganj town which is raised a little above the 
surrounding swamps. 

The district is much subject to fluvial action both from the 
two great rivers which bound it on the east and west and from 
the various distributaries which intersect it. All these rivers are 
heavily charged with silt and sand and the fall is sufiBoiently 
slight to admit of their having a depositing rather than an ex¬ 
cavating tendency. As long as the current is fairly swift this silt 
is carried on towards the sea, but it is rapidly deposited in the 
slack water on the banks where it is caught by high grass or 
other vegetable growth. When the banks nave been raised above 
flood level the silt is deposited in the river-bed which thus gra¬ 
dually rises above the level of the surrounding country and when 
once the bank gives way the river falls into the lower land lying 
at the back and shifts its course. In addition to these pronounced 
changes of course, the standard instance of which is the shifting 
of the Brahmaputra, the great rivers are continually eating away 
one bank and making deposits of silt upon the other, while 
islands, some of considerable size, rise from their beds, sometimes 
to disappear as quickly as they came. The surface of the coun¬ 
try in the neighbourhood of the great rivers is thus subject to 
continual change and instances are known of a spot of land being 
twice washed away and twice reformed within twenty years. 
The rivers are subject to tidal action, and it was found that a 
float thrown into the Buri Ganga opposite Dacca in the dry 
season was carried nearly five miles up-stream. This is a factw 
which has to be taken into serious consideration when formulat¬ 
ing any sewage system of drainage for Dacca city. 

The largest river, any portion of which falls within the 
boundary of the district, is the PadmB which is formed by the 
confluence of the Brahmaputra, known here as the JamunB, and 
the Ganges. In the lower part of its course it is known as the 
KirtinBsB or ' destroyer of memorable works’ from the rav^es it 
wrought amongst the monuments and buildings of USjft Bftj 
Ballabh at Bftjnagar in the Faridpur district. The Brahmaputra 
is generally supposed to be identical with the Tsanpo a^d to rite 
in Tibet in Sr 90' north and 82’ east near the upper waters of 
the Indus eed the Sntlq. In 1779 A,D., when Bennell published 
• his map of ‘The Low Countries beyond the Ganges,’ the.&rahmii* 
putra flowed nmnd the western face of the uaro UilU past 
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l^'irpur, Toke, aud KStiadi till it joined the M^buS near Bbairab 
BSzBr. It is many years since the main volume of the mighty 
Brahmaputra flowed by this route, but even this is not the oldest 
obannel that can be traced through the district. There can be 
littie doubt that the river originally turned south at Agarasinda 
and flowed past Simulea, PSnchdona, Nsngalband, across the 
present obannel of the Dhaleswari past Munshiganj, finally falling 
into the Ganges near BajSbSri. The small creek on which the 
famous bathing festival of Nsngalband is still held and the creek 
that runs from Munshiganj to liajabari are still dignified by the 
high sounding title of Brahmaputra. At the beginning of tlie 
nineteenth century the great river changed its course to the 
westward and it is now but a small stream that flows along the 
north of the district to Bbairab Baz3r. 

The Brahmaputra reaches the western frontier of the district 
at a place about six miles north-west of Nathpur in the Manikganj 
subdivision and about 14 miles lower down is joined by the 
Ganges. Their united waters form the south-western boundary 
as far as B3j8b3ri. Ihe main channel of this enormous river 
forms the boundary between Dacca and the adjoining districts, but 
this, though the only one that is feasible, is a somewhat unsatis¬ 
factory boundary as the main stream will flow in one year on one 
side of the great strath over which it spreads its waters, and the 
next year on the other so that the islands in its course fall 
sometimes in one district, sometimes in another. Even in the 
dry season it has a breadth of from three to four miles, and it is 
perpetually throwing up islands in its bed and washing them 
away again. It cuts away and adds accretions to its banks with 
equal impartiality and these continual changes are a source of 
much litigation and no little violence. At the time of Rennell’s 
survey the lower course of the PadmS was more to the south than 
it is at the present day, and joined the Meghna near Dakbin 
Sbabftzpnr island instead of at Bajabari. There are three main 
creeks which branch off from the Fadma in this district, the 
Uilsamari, the Srinagar, and the Taltaia Kbal. The Uilsamari 
was originally a considerable river, but its bed has been much 
silted up and its lower reaches have been swallowed up by the 
encroachments of the Padma. It unites with the Ichbamati at 
Husnabad whence the Tulsikhal connects the Padma again with 
the Dhaleswari. 

A river which is of great importance in the economy of the xhe 
. district is the Dhaleswari which takes off by several channels Dhaleswari. 
fiwm the Jamuna. The most southerly head is known as the 
Gajahata which is now but an insignificant stream in the dry 
season. Next comes the Selimabad channel which flows past 
Ghior and for long was the principal source of the Dhaleswari but 
is now so silted op that only the smallest boats can pass by it 
when the river is low. The principal channel is now about ten 
miles, to the north of SelimalAd in Mymenringh and is known 
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88 the Elashiu obanuel, but even this is unfortunately silting up 
and is only open to launches drawing five feet of water during the 
rains. It flows a tortuous course past Elashin, Kedarpur, Kustia 
and i^bbSr, and after receiving the waters of the I^kshya falls 
into the Meghnft a little below Munshiganj. The total length of 
the Dhaleswari is about one hundred miles and in its lower 
reaches it is a river of great breadth even in the dry season. 

The deterioration of the Dhaleswari is especially unfortunate 
as the city of Dacca is dependent for its water communications 
on one of its offshoots, the Bnri Ganga. This is a river about 
twenty-six miles in length which takes off from the parent stream 
a little below SSbbSr and rejoins it at Baktatali a little above 
TiUala. Of recent years this river like the Dhaleswari has been 
silting up at the source and considerable dredging operations 
have been undertaken with the object of deepening the intake. 
It is encouraging to learn from a letter from Mr. John Taylor in 
1800 A.D. that in 1645 A.D. the Bnri Ganga was so much 
smaller than it was in his day that it was bridged opposite Dacca. 
In the rains the Bnri Ganga is open throughout its length to boats 
of considerable size, but in the dry weather even small steam 
launches cannot come up as far as Dacca. 

Between the Dhaleswari and the PadmA are the remains of 
the Ichliftmati which is one of the oldest rivers in the district. 
It was probably originally connected with the Kosi river and 
entered the district near Jafarganj. It flows a tortuous course 
post Katrasin (whence there is a channel connecting it with 
Ghior), Balia, Jhiktea, UarirSinpur and NawSbganj. It originally 
fell into the Brahmaputra near Bampal, but like the eastern channel 
of that river it has almost disappeared, and it now makes its way 
into the Dhaleswari by several winding routes. Near Sbaiker- 
uagar another channel turns southwards past Srinagar and Haldia 
and falls into the PadmS. The antiquity of the Ichhftmati 
is shown by the fact that there are no less than five sacred bathing 
ghats on its banks at Tirtbagata, Agla, Solpnr, Barunigbat and 
Ji^inighat, but at the present day it has sunk to the level of a 
channel that contains hardly any water till the rivers rise in the 
rains. At that season of the year it forms a valuable means of 
communication with the interior of the great island formed by 
the Padml and the Dhaleswari. 

On the north bank the Dhaleswari receives the Ghazikhali, and 
the Bansi which enters the district from Mymensingh and after 
flowing past DbSmrS falls into the Dhaleswari near SSbhSr. 
Neither of these streams are available for traffic during the dry 
season except by boats of the smallest class. 

; In the upper part of its course the Bansi is ponneoted with 
Uie Turl^ near KfiliBkoer, but unfnrtunately a-bar baa formed 
which can onfy be passed at the height of the flood. The Turig 
flows past MirzBpur and KSsirapur and falls into the Buri Ganga 
a little below Mirpur. Above MirzSpur the TurBg receives three 
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minor streams which rise in the Mivihnptir jungle, ie., th 
l^ldaha, the Lavandaha, and the Goalear creek. About seven 
miles above hlirpur the Taugi stream connects the TurSg with the 
river Bala which rises in the Madhupur jungle a little to the east 
of Srlpur and falls into the Lakshya at l>emra. None of these 
streams are of much use for traffic during the dry season and the 
navigation of the Taugi stream is rendered difficult daring the 
rains by the railway bridge near Tangi station. 

The Tjakshya, though not the largest, is by far the prettiest The 
river in the district. In 1780, at the time of Rennell’s Purvey the I^l^shiya. 
Layshya was formed from three streams that took off from the old 
Brahmaputra. One was the Banar which left the parent stream 
about 45 miles north of Toke, the second took off near Toke, while 
tlie third, which was at that time the principal channel, issued 
from the Brahmaputra at Aralea and united with the second 
stream at EkdSla near Lakpur Chur but soon left it again to flow 
eastwards into the Meghna at Narsingdi. At the present day the 
Banar has been almost swallowed up by the changes in the coarse 
of the Brahmaputra and the Aralea chfinnel has silted up and no 
longer communicates with the Jjakshya during the dry season, 
so that the river depends for its stream upon the waters that reach 
it through the Toke channel. While most of the other rivers in 
the district flow through low country which is heavily flooded in 
the rains and is therefore unsuited for anything but marsh crops, 
the banks of the liokshya are high and are fringed for the most 
part with villages buri^ in groves of the graceful areoa palm. 

The banks themselves are often of red earth instead of the grey 
and ugly wastes of sand and mud which are usually associated 
with the rivers of Dacca, and in a country such as this, where 
there ie so very little attractive in the river scenery the Lakshya 
has naturally earned a high reputation for beauty. Daring its 
course of 61 miles it passes several marts of note, such as Barmi, 

KKpSsia, lAkpur, Jam&lpur, Ksliganj, Rupganj, MurSpail, Demra, 

Sidhiganj, and NSrByanganj and at Madanganj it falls into the 
Dhaleswari. Daring the rains steam launches can go up the 
Lakshya into Mymensingh but in the dry season a boat drawing 
five feet of water cannot proceed above LSkpur Chur. 

The MeghnS is-the name applied to the lower reaches ofTheMeghna 
the river which rises on the southern slopes of the mountain range 
which forms the northern boundary of Manipur and which carries 
down the drainage of the Surma Valley to join the mighty PadmB 
near RSjSbBri. It enters the district at Bhairab BizBr in 2' 
north and 90° 59' east and flows a tortuous course between the dis- 


triota of Dacca and Tippera till it joins the Dhaleswari a little below 
MUnshlganj. Its hanks are Ipw and ugly and the river is conti- 
iln^ly cutting new channels for itself and throwing up and 
washing away again extensive churs. The whole of the coarse 
ofthemer within the Dacca district is open to steamer traffic 
hfo^hout the year. The principal places of importance on its 
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bAnksAre BBipura, Narsingdi, Birodi and Baidya BftzSr. The 
only tribatary of importance which it receives on its left bonk 
below Bhairab BStfr is the Arial KhBn which leaves the bid 
Brahmaputra at BeiBbo and joins the MeghnB a little above 
Narsingdi. Even this channel is largely silM up and is only 
navigable by steam launches during times of high flood. 

There are no islands of importance in the district, though 
the Munshlganj subdivision and the greater part of the Manikganj 
subdivision teobnioally form an island as they are surrounded by 
the waters of the PadmB and the Dhaleswari. The same may be 
said of the tract of land immediately to the south of Dacca, known 
as Paschimdi or Paijoa, which is enclosed by the Buri Ganga and 
the Dhaleswari. Numerous cJiurs are thrown up in the beds of the 
diflerent rivers, but they vary in size from year to year and have 
no permanent existence. 

Geologically the district falls into two distinct tracts, the 
high laud of the Madhupur jungle and the alluvial flats surround* 
ing it. The upper soil of the Madhupur jungle is a stiff ferru¬ 
ginous red clay, covered in. many places by a thin layer of vege* 
toble mould. Beneath this is a deposit of coarse red sand. Mr. 
Blanford has suggested three explanations of the origin of this 
fmroation: (a) that the high land may have been raised; (h) that 
the surrounding land may have been depressed; (c) that these 
deposits may have been laid down by some river other than the 
Brahmaputra. It is said that in the time of Muhammadan rule iron 
was extracted in the Bhowal pargana, and near Jaydebpur heaps, of 
a black nodular substance are to be found which appear to be the 
remains of the ore after the iron had been smelted. The rest of 
the district consists of deposits of sand and clay mixed in varying 
proportions. In the north-eastern portion there is more silicious 
sand in the clay than in the south and west. The soil of the 
marshes and depressions is generally a deep black clay. Taylor 
reports that the black vegetable mould occasionally approaches 
to lignite in appearance and that “in the beds of the deep 
morasses of the southern subdivision there are found small 
nodular masses of earth which appear to be composed of decayed 
vegetable matter: they are bard compact bodies of a jet black 
colour and of so fine a substance that when pulverised they are 
occasionally used by the natives to make ink.” * No stone is 
found in the district and there are no mineral deposits which 
could be {ffofitably worketl. 

A hundred years ago the Madhupnr jangle was full of game 
of every kind, and was so infested with wild elephants that the 
villagers found it almost irofiossible to cultivate the land. In 
1790 the Collector wrote of Bhowal, “ One half of it is an entire 
jangle swarming with elephants and every other udld beast.” 
In the same year the zamindSrs of KSsimpur declined to acoapt 


* Taylor’s Topography of Daeeo, p. 8. 
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atthe rates of tbe preceding year alleging that their 
lands were ruined bj the depredations of the wild elephants 
#hieh resorted there in large droves and efieotually destroyed. 
the crops of the raiyats.* Tigers also were numerous and in 1804 
270 tiger skins were brought to the city for the Government 
reward, f Elephants have now completely disappeared, though as 
^te as 1868 a herd was said to have taken up its quarters in the 
jungles near Kspa8ia4 and deer and pig are the only animals 
found in any considerable numbers. There are a few wihl buffalo 
in the country to the north-west of Sripur, a few tiger and perhaps 
a larger number of leopards, but how small is the number can be 
judged from the fact that during the four years ending with 1910 
rewards were only paid for the destruction of 13 tigers and 26 
leopards. Deer are of four species, the gaus deer \Cervua hip- 
pdapkua), the sambar {Aristotilia ruaa) which is rare, the hog 
deer {Cervua porcinua) and the.barking deer (Cenma muntjak). 

The smaller animals include monkeys which in some places are 
▼ery mischievous, porcupines, jackals, foxes, otters and hares. In 
1868 Mr. Clay, the Magistrate-Collector, reported that the so-called 
black rabbit was found in the jungles to the north of the town. 

It was said to be a connecting link between the bare and the 
rabbit and to breed in burrows like the latter animal. It was 
only found in the jungle and did not enter cultivated land. Four 
kinds of bats are recognised—the flying fox, the small striped or 
orange bat, the long-eared bat and the common house bat. 
Shoaller animals include squirrels, rats, both of tbe ordinary and 
bandicoot variety, mice and moles. A list of the animals, birds 
and fishes, which according to Taylor are found in the district, is 
appended to this chapter. 

The following account of the birds of the district is taken Birds, 
from tbe statistical account by Sir William Hunter, pp. 29 and 
80;—“Vultures, crows, several varieties of eagles, fish eagles, 
kites, and falcons are common. Several species of owls are found, 
and are regarded by the natives with superstitious dread.§ Swal¬ 
lows and kingfishers are numerous. Tbe blue and red kingfisher 
with a white breast is the most handsome variety and is caught 
during the cold season and killed for the sake of its feathers which 
Ore exported to China where they are in great request. In former 
^ys the Maghs and Burmese travelled all over India in search 
of Utese birds, which they caught with birdlime. Akyab was 
said to be the port of exportation, whence they were taken to 
C%iea in junks. Professional bird-catchers are still met with in 

. * FMs corrsSpCBdence 1790 in the Dacca Collectorate. 

t Ihylor’s Topography of Dacca, p. 21. 
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Daoea, and they informed Mr. Clay, a late Magistrate of the 
District, that they were employed by people in Calontta. The 
bee-eater, like the kingfisher, inhabits crevices in the banks of 
rivers and may be met with throughout the whole district. Two 
varieties of the * tailor’ bird are found, so-called from the 
ingenious construction of their nest. Snnbirds, or honey-suckers, 
Mre also common and are remarkable for the brilliant metallio 
lustre of their plumage. They flutter about the flowers, from 
which they extract the juice while on the wing. The weaver- 
bird, which derives its name from tUe hanging nests which it 
builds, and which are usually found attached in clusters to the 
date tree, is very destructive to the rice crops. Of the several 
kinds of woodpeckers, the Indian robin may be mentioned; it is 
trained to fight by the natives. The shSmS bird is much prized 
for its power of song, a good one being worth from £1 to iS2. 
Two varieties of the green parakeet are common. The wader 
birds are largely represented, and inhabit the numerous marshes 
throughout the district. The spoon-bill, sSras and mSnikjor, or 
bee&^k bird, make their appearance about the middle of Octo¬ 
ber and return to the bills at the commencement of the rains. 
Five species of herons are met with in the district. The pelican 
ibis is found in the neighbouring district of Faridpur and doubt¬ 
less also in Dacca. It frequents rivers, tanks and marshes, 
generally in parties, but occasionally alone. The shell ibis is 
common, and is called by the natives sSmuk, from the name of a 
large kind of snail on which it feeds. The adjutant bird is not 
uncommon, though seldom seen in the vicinity of the town. The 
bulbnl, or Indian nightingale, is found in abundance, and it is 
taught to fight by the natives who are very fond of the sport. 
The crested coot, the spur-winged plover, snipe, jack-snipe and 
plover are common. Among the gallinaceous birds are the flori- 
can, which is rare, except in the t^abhSr fr'isoal Division, and the 
cbakor, or keS partridge, whiob is met with in many parts of the 
district, though not in great numbers; jungle-fowl and peacocks 
are tolerably plentiful, as also several kinds of quail. The com¬ 
mon blue or jungle pigeon, two or three varieties of the green 
pigeon and doves are common. The rSj-ghughu, or imperial 
dove, is also sometimes found. It is a very handsome bird, the back 
and wings being dark emerald-green, and the neck, breast, and 
lower parts red-brown. Wild geese and ducks are plentiful on the 
river cha/n to the south, witn many varieties of teal Several 
speoies of gulls are found on all the la^e rivers, of whiob the 
sois i nr«thill, or Ind ian skimmer,-is. the most, ramarkabla.— This- 
Mcd especially frequents the MeghnS and Ganges rivers- and 
may be seen skUdming over the water with its bei^ close to the 
sprfsoe in, search of food. The small cormorant, called pini- 
kaurf by the natives, is common in all the marshes and swunps 
a^ the diver-bird is frequently seen perohed ra, trees oyerhang- 
iiig tfie sratar tm ^e watoh for its ]j>rey. These IbinUsicimyiad' 
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dive witU great rapidity and float so low in the water that 
nothing but their long necks remains visible.*’ 

Since these lines were written the district has sadly deteri> 
orated from the sportsman’s point of view. The florican is never 
seen and jangle fowl, if they exist at all, are very rare. Wild 
eeese are seldom shot and though duck are to be found on the 
Padmft and the MeghnS and some inland jhiU they are extremely 
wary. Snipe are to be bad but the shooting can only be described 
as poor and large bags are seldom made. 

The flsh-eating alligator or gharial and the snub-nosed cro¬ 
codile occasionally carry off the unwary bather. Snakes also cause 
considerable mortality, as in the submerged parts they are driven 
to the village sites when the waters rise. The average annual 
number of deaths doe to this cause during the four years ending 
in 1910 was 169. The following is a list of the principal snakes 
known to the natives : poisonous—Cobra, Maohbanad, Panas, Goma, 

Daraoh, Dubraj; harmless—Ulubora, Jinglabora, Landog, Obauni, 
Matishap, Dhora Airalbeka, Shalikbora, Sankbini, Dbauma, and 
Domukha The latter snake, the Typhlos lumJmcalia, derives 
its name from the fact that the tail is almost as thick as the 
head, while the eyes are very small. It is accordingly supposed 
by the villagers to possess two heads. 

Batrachians are of three varieties, the common frog and toad 
and the tree frog. 

Fish are caught in the rivers and in creeks and jhiU. The Fisheries, 
most important jhils are the Belai, the Saldaba, the Lavandala, 
the Bborontala, the Bhinadai, the Silmandi, the Airal, the Nara, 
the Baghunathpur, the Dal Samudra, the Doya, the low land 
round Jainsha, and the low land of DbSmrSi. 

Porpoises are very common in the larger rivers and sharks, 
ray fish and saw fish are occasionally to be met with. The best 
eating fish are the hilm, the mango fish, the rui, the mullet, 
the paftar {Callichrous pabda), the chital, the mirga, (Cirrhina 
mrigaia) and the catla Crabs, crayfish and prawns are also plen¬ 
tiful. The fishing castes are the Kaibarttas, Teors, Jbalos, 

Charals and Mai Bftdiyas, the first four being Hindus and the 
last Muhammadans. The principal difference between the Kai¬ 
barttas and the Teors is that the former never allow their women 
to sell fish at the market while the latter labour under no such 
disability. The Charals never use the net but catch fish in 
bamboo traps, while the B&diyas, a floating tribe who live in 
ttteir boats, restrict themselves to rod and line. The fishing 
castes are all poor and the supply of fish is said to have decreased 
aoring the last quarter of a century. This is true, for it is an 
assertion that does not very readily admit of proof, is probably 
principally due to the silting up oljhUa and rivers and the eon- 
s^quept contraction of the spawning grounds. The fishermen 
slum no consideration fiu the future and catch small fry and 
>|il|^ing fish. In this way they contribute to their own growing 
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povvrfy, iHiii this no doabt ii s process whieh has been going on 
for long and would hardly in itself aooount lor a sudden shMstfe 
the supply* Some barm may perhaps have been done by 
widely extended cultivation of jute as the rotting plant produoes 
a noxious effeqt upon the water and the fishermen allege that the 
river steamers cause an underourrent which drives away the fish. 

During the rains the fish are dispersed over so large an area 
that they cannot easily be caught and some of the fishing classes 
betake themselves to other occupations. In the winter fish is 
exported to Mymensingh, Calcutta and Chittagong. Fish are 
caught with nets, bamboo baskets and spears. The following 
are the nets most commonly employed:— heryal or jagather, a very 
large net with meshes from three to six inches wide which 
requires a party of twenty men to use it; cost about Rs. SCO; 
^lotober a smaller variety of the ^ame net, meshes from one to two 
inches; cost Bs. 50 to Rs. 70; athar jal, a large oast net; jhaM, 
a smaller oast net. The dharmajal is a species of bag attoohed 
to a bamboo handle and lowered into the water. The kachki 
and khorajala are V-sbaped nets, the wide end of which is lowered 
into the water. The kachki is used from a boat, the Munu is 
attached to bamboo posts erected in the river-bed. The ehai 
and paran are bamboo traps, the pdo a basket which is thrust 
down into the mad in shallow water. The koch is a bundle of 
slender but stout bamboos shod with iron, which is a formidable 
weapon used not only against the finny tribe but also in agrarian 
and other riots. Fishing boats are usually built of teak or ail 
{8horea robvMa) planks. 8dl is the more durable but its spe¬ 
cific gravity is heavier than that of water, so to prevent the boats 
sinking when overturned, jarul {iMgeratroemia floa reginca) is 
Cuuan. used with the ail. 

The climate of Dacca is fairly equable, the difference between 
the mean temperature of the coldest and hottest months in the 
year being only 17'6 degrees. The summers are not as hot as 
in Upper India, but against this must be set the fact that the 
winters are not nearly as invigorating. The cold weather begins 
in November and for four months the climate is fairly pleasant. 
In March, however, the days grow hot and the average maximum 
temperature of that month is 90®. April is even hotter 
with an average maximum of 93*2, but the rains of May send,the 
temperature down a couple of degrees. From June to Ootobor 
the average maximum ranges from 88® to 89® but the nights are 
tiien warmer than they are earlier in the year and the mean 
temperature is about 83® which is higher than it is in April 
Ootober and the latter half of September are in faot the molt 
trying season of the year. The south-easterly breezes whioh do. 
so muoh to mitigate the discomforts of the rains begin to firil, the 
watms bedn to recede into their aooustomed ohannels Md the 
damp fields lie reeking beneath thesoorebing ran. Thenlghll' 
me still too warm to give mneh relief and it |i not UU Nove^i# 
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eoniM that there is any pleasant coolness. January is the coldest 
moptb in the year, bat the cold is but comparative for even at 
KirSyanganj, which is cooler than Dacca city, the mean mini¬ 
mum temperatnre for the month is only 56'2. In the north of 
the district it is certainly fresher and to an officer, camping in 
the fields, away from the heat absorbing bricks of cities, the 
night will occasionally seem quite frosty. Appended to this 
cluster will be found the average maximum, minimum and 
mean temperatures recorded at NSrSyanganj which, as a rule, are 
a little lower than those experienced in Dacca city. 

From November to March the prevailing winds are from Prevailing 
the west, north and north-west. In March sadden storms from winds, 
the north-west > are by no means uncommon and are a source of 
considerable danger to light craft cruising on the rivers. From 
April to October the wind is generally from the east and south¬ 
east. It is heavily laden with moisture but it does much to 
mitigate the rigours of the climate and often renders a punkah 
quite unnecessary. The steady persistence of this wind especi¬ 
ally in the afternoons and evenings during the rainy seasons 
is, in fact, one of the most attractive features of the Dacca 
climate. 

The district is occasionally visited by violent cyclones and 
it suffered severely from the great earthquake of 1897. A more 
detailed account of these visitations will be found in Chapter 
YU. 

The mean rainfall at Dacca is 72*03 inches, but the variation Rainfall, 
from year to year is not infrequently considerable, the rainfall 
of 1900-01, for instance, being 50*7 inches while in the next 
year it was 82*3. November to March is the dry season, the total 
average fall for those five months being about inches. April 
and October which usher in and witness the cessation of the 
monsoon have each about 4| inches, while May and September 
have from 9 to 10. Each of the three remaining months receives 
as a rule from 12 to 13 inches of rain, though here, too, there 
is great variation from the mean. The statement in the margin 
shows the average rainfall recorded at the five stations which 
Mean annual rainfall, have been opened for some length of 
Dacca ... ... 72 08 time. Rain-gauges have been recently 

Mu^shiganl^ relo ** KSpasia and at Nawfit^anj, 

Jaydebi^ ^ > !!! 70-94 hut there are not sufficient data yet 

Manikgaoj ... 62-87 available to allow of the calculation 

of a mean. It will be seen that the rainfall for the year is 
fairly uniform throughout the district but there are often marked 
differences in the amount precipitated on any given day even at 
Si^ous lying so close to one another as do Dacca and NlrRyanganj. 

Those two plaoes are only separated by a distance of nine miles 
i«rti the daily raiuM is sometimes four or five inohes greater in 
tii^jplAeo tm the other. 
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Average temperature recorded at Nlrlylnganj 


Average 

maximum 

temperature. 

1 

Average 

minimum 

temperature. 

77*9 

55*2 

82-3 

58*6 

900 

68*2 

98*2 ' 

748 

91*3 

75*8 

89*0 

78*3 

88*3 

792 

87*6 

79*0 

88*5 

789 

87*9 

75*3 

885 

66*0 

78*0 

57*8 


Aveiigf* 


Months. 


Jtnuary 

February 

March ... 

April ••• 

Uky 

June 

July 

August ... 
September 
October... 
November 
December 


je mean 
temperature 
corrected to 
true diurnal 
mean. 


66*8 

69*9 

78*2 

82*6 

83*8 

882 

83*4 

82*9 

88*2 

81*0 

74-6 

67*6 


APPENDIX II. 

List of animals, birds, fishes, trees and plants which accord* 
ing to Taylor are found in the Dacca district 

Animals. 

Black rabbit^^Zepus hispidus). 
Bandicoot r^. 

Mongoose, 

Mnsbrat {Sorex indieus). 


II 

II 


Tigers. 

I/Mpaids. 

Bnffslo. 

Cervtu hippdaphus. 
ankotuia- 
aaia. ^ 

„ imrUjac. 

Pig- 

Jackal 
Fox. 

Hare. VeapertUio pictva. 

Elephant and bear which are mentioned by Taylor are no 
longer found wild in the district. 

Bibos. 

Creeper {Ceiihiadoa). 


Civet {Vivemt hengodenaia). 
Porcupine. 

Otter. 

Dyaopea mwinua. 

Pteropua. 


Vatture. 

Crow. 

Kite. 

Fish eagle. 

Owl 

Stria eandidua. 

Sbriaa noetua indica. 
Kingfisbers. , 

Bee-eaters (Meropa viridia). 
Notehed bill. 


Snnbird (CinnyridoB). 
Weaver bird (Ploceua). 
Woodpeckers. 

Pwua viridia. 
tiga. 

ammtiua. 
maeei. 


II 

II 

If 

ft 

ft 


rufiM. 
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MotacUla picctta. 
^Voia mtoria. 

Cfuevlus orienUcua. 
Oorada bengalemia. 
Oorvw corao}. 

Oraotda religiom. 
Green parrot. 

Wader (various species). 
Spoonbill (plaiaUm). 
Siris {Ardea anligone). 


Biaj>a.—(corUd.) 

Conirostral family. 

Ouculua lathami. 

Gallenille (Porphyrio auUana). 
Crested coot {FtUica creatata.) 
Spurwinged plover (Owradrua 
ventralia). 

Snipe (Scolopax gaUingo). 
Peacock. 

Partridge. 

Quail. 


Maniol^hor (Ciconia letieoce- Jungle pigeon 


phelta). 


IHanickihor (Oiconia mycteria Pelican. 


Scissor bill (Byncopa nigra)- 


auatralia). 

Heron. 

Ardea orientalia- 
o modeata. 

„ negriotoatria. 

„ Jlavia cdUa. 
Adjutant (Ciconia argoda). 
Parra ainenaia. 


Darter (Plotua valenti) 
Duck. 

Anas indica. 

„ clypeata. 

„ orecca. 

„ pcecUorhyncka. 

„ girra. 

Goose. 


Fish. 


Ray (Baia fiuviatilia). 
Shark {Squaluh carchariaa). 
Saw fish \Squalua priatia). 
Tetrodon potka. 

„ mtcutia- 

„ tepa. 

Marcana. 

Maerognatkvs. 

Ophiawrua. 

Unihranchapertwra. 

Owchia. 

Oohivs. 

Ophiocephalua. 

Ooiua. 

Trichopodua. 

LaJbrwibola, 

Cffhawkb. 

(^^ioeephalaa lata. 

(Mua cdboyiw. 

Tri(dufpodua ccliaa. 

BUa pama. 

McbOfOlWptCTUS, 


SUuruspabda. 

„ garvM. 

BoaXee. 

Pimelodua aor. 

„ pangas. 

„ iengra. 

„ bataaaia. 

„ vita. 

„ bagharia. 

„ jaaora. 

aHondia. 

Eaox ca/acUla. 

Mullet {Mugil coraula). 

Mango fish {Polynemvs riatta). 

Chipea pham. 

Uilsa {Clupanadon Ui^). 

Mydvs okxtala. 
n ramoaratu 

Cyarinua rahita. 
t, cvdXa. 

„ etUbaaia. 

„ pwtitoria. 

II puntiw. 




ttMioak Diffiittdti. 
Flo&i. 


Nymphceck lotus. 

Panee-ksla. 

Singhara < Trapa bisdnosa and 
qiiadrispinosa). 

Rukta kornol ( N^elumbium). 

Pohol {Anneslia. spinosa). 

Ohetehoo {Aponogeton mono-, 
staohion). 

Cu^mee-shag (Convolvvlus re- 
pens). 

Kaherni (MimuS(^a kanki). 

Lutkha (Pisrardia sapida). 

Kamaranga {Averrhoa carom- 
bola). 

Jvlpai (Eloeocarpua aerrata). 

Depkul {Artocarpua lakoocha). 

ChaUa (DUlenia apeoiosa): 

Imlee (Tamarindua indica). 

KutAbd (feronia dephantum). 

Fiona glomeruta. 

„ earica. 

„ vagans. 

Amoora. 

Mango. 

Jungli khajooT {Phoenix furine 
/era). 

Cane {Oalamua rotang). 

Jungli hvldee {Curouma zedoa- 
ria). 

Jama/n. 

SuiumooUee {Aaparagua ruoe- 
moaua). 

Ju/yu/ntee {AEachynomene 
aeabcun). 

Sonali {Oaaaia JiatuZa). 

Sona {BauJiiniapu/rpurea). 

Kat kaX^a {Ooefmpinia bondu- 
eeila). 

Apwragita {Clitoria tamata). 

RuJelUa duiindama {AdpiwnRia- 
rapowowUi). 

Ehamra {Aeoioia eatedm). 

Maafumee {QH/yeme labiaJAa). ■ 

• KoiA kalkammda {Oaaaia 
pwpuilrea). 

QoiAmAkb (^oaiapernwm 


Ckitra (PlumZH^ zeylanioa). 
Biekiltee (Tra^ia involuonUa^ 
Baaoka (Juatvsia adhotoda).' 
Mootha (Cyperua roty/ndua). 
Shya/nudvXd {Sdiitea fru^ 
teseena). 

Bhoii koomra {Triohoaomdiea 
tuberoaa). 

Sluanci {Achyrantiiea triandra). 
Bulob (Pavonia odorata). 

Nag keahur (Meaua ferrea). 
Poonumuvu (Bcerhavia pro- 
cumbens). 

Niainda (Fi^ex nigv/ndo). 
Taruka (AUhoeaalhugaa). 
Harjordh {Cisaua quadra/ngu- 
laria). 

Bangra (Verbeaina proatrata). 
Jirjvl {Odina wodier). 

Toolai Ocymum viUoaum). 
Shimool {Bombax heptaphylla). 
Champa (Michdia champvZea). 
Nagphunee {Cactus indicua). 
Shephalika {Nyctanthea a/rbor- 
• triatia). t 
Jvha {Hibiacua roaa-ainenaia). 
Palita mandar {ErythrvMk 
indica). 

Aktmd {Aacl^iaa gigantea). 

Setg {Euphorbia nercifoliaK 
Isharmo(A{Ariatoloohia indica), 
Kadumba (NaucUa cadwmba). 
Matv/ra {CoMicarpa incana). 
Bhika pv/mi {Hydrocotyle 
a^ioUica). 

Jyoatee madhoor {Qlyowrhiaa 
glabra). 

Bukool {Mimuaopa elengit). 
Jamp tokuri (Sxda aeia<«oa'. 
8ujna(Hyperantiiera morimgy()f.. 
Koondoorae {Bryonia gramam %. 
Paiwr choor{Placlraimaa arth 
matioua). 

Bukta hwmbula {Bymphaa 
rubra), 

Jumulgota {Croton 


O'. 
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Flora—-( cow<d). 

Kooohila (JStrychnos nux vo- Kagwra (Saccharvm sponta- 
mieat nettm). 

Seem {Mdia azadiracta). Null (Arundo kc^kha). 
DIuUu/ira (D. meteiy Bakeha {Rotbcellia glab^)- 

Bkorenda (Ricinue communis). Kooaha {Poa eynosfwroidee). 
Bena (Andropogon muricdtue). Doohla (Panieum dactyi<m). 
OoUoa (Souxhirum cylvad/ri- Hoogla (Typha elephantina). 
cum). . Jov) (Tamarix indica). 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY* 

Kaut Thefe can be little doubt that a portion, at any rate, of the 

BodXIt district of Dacca was included in the ancient kingdom of 

tiaditiooa. Pragjyotisba or Kamrup—a passage in the Ycgini Tantra dis* 
tinctly stating that the southern boundary of that kingdom was 
the junction of the Brahmaputra and Lakshya, whicli is situated 
near the modem town of NftrSyanganj. The early traditions that 
have come down to us indicate that Dacca and several of the 
neighhouring districts were originally under the sway of Buddhist 
kings. According to the TibeUn legends a Buddhist king named 
Vimala was master of Bangala and Kamrup, and therefore of 
Dacca. Uiuen Tsiang who visited Kammp in the second 
half of the seventh century states that Samtata, which 
probably included the pargana of Bikrampur, was a Buddhist 
kingdom although the king was a Brahman by caste. In the 
Rupura thana brass images of Buddhist origin have been dis¬ 
covered and two copper-plates with inscriptions of Buddhist kings. 
These have been assigned by experts to the end of the eighth and 
beginning of the ninth century, and a copper-plate found in t^e 
Faridpur district, which is ascribed to the same period, proves 
that the Bikrampur pargana was also under Buddhist rule. 

The names of a few local BSjSs have come down to us, but 
we know little more about them than their names. One of the 
.best known is Haris Chandra, the ruins of whose capital close to 
SSbhSr can be seen even at the present day. Tlie capital of an¬ 
other local princeling called Josh Pal was at Dakurai, 18 miles 
north of SSbhSr where there are several tanks and an old road 
called the Rathkhola Sarak, leading to a place called Jatrabari, 
names which tend to suggest that Josh Pal was not a Buddhist. 
The remains of another town which is saidix) have been the head¬ 
quarters of a chief called Sisupal are to be found at Singher Digfai, 
near MSbona, in the north-west of the district. About eight milM 
away, at Pirdjgli, are the ruins of a fort ascribed to one Indra RBjl; 
and there are traces of old buildings and a moat close to IbIjSbSri 
five miles west of old Kl^Asia at a place which is said to have 
been the capital of the Chandal RSjSs. 

Overtlirhw 1° ninth century A.D., one Adisnra, a Kshatriya by caste, 
eCBndihism. came from the Deccan and after overthrowing the Buddhist king 
of Bikrampur established himself at RBmpIl near Munshlgaoj. 

* fhis ehapSsr wm ofiginsllj' written in a longer fonn by Ur. f, T. 
BeaUn, 1.0JI., bvt owing to exigencies of space it has been ooaomMd. 
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He sent to Keneoj for Brahmans to teach the people the religion 
which even the priestly class in the district had forgotten and five 
Brahmans, accompanied by five Kayasthas, in due time arrived. 

Tradition says that their reception by the king’s underlings, when 
they reached RBmpSl, was so rude that they were about to take 
their departure again in anger and had even ^stowed the blessing 
intended for the king on the stump of a Gajari or Sftl tree to 
which the court elephants used to be tied. The old stump took 
life again and is still to be seen at RSmpBl, the only Gajari tree 
in Bikrampur, where it is an object of veneration and worship to 
all Hindus. The king fortunately got word of the arrival of the 
Brahmans and was able to make his peace with them. 

From copper-plates and other inscriptions discovered in recent Ths Sen 
years we learn the names of several kings of the Sen dynasty, 
who appear next upon the scene. This source of information is 
more reliable than the Ain-i-Akbari and the names given in the 
latter need not be discussed here. The kings referred to ruled in 
Eastern Bengal in the following order: Vira Sen, Samanta Sen, 

Hemanta Sen, Vijaya Sen, BallBl Sen and Lakbshman Sen. It has 
been conjectured that Vira Sen is identical with Adisura and this 
is not altogether improbable if, as the inscriptions give us to under¬ 
stand, a considerable interval elapsed between him and the next 
king. Of the next two kings, Samanta and Hemanta, nothing of 
note is recorded. Vijaya SeJi, however, we are told, was a great 
warrior who conquered the king of Gaur, probably, the Pal Raja 
of the time reigning in Northern Bengal, and it is more than likely 
that this was the death blow to Buddhism in this part of India. » lu, g. 

The greatest of the Sen kings was Ballal Sen, famous alike " 

in literature and in tradition, whose residence is still pointed out 
at Ballal Bari, at Rampal. It is a raised piece of ground rectan¬ 
gular in shape, surrounded on all sides by a moat two hundred 
^t wide. This is all that is now visible, but in the surrounding 
country bricks are constantly being turned up and treasure is not 
infrequently found. Close by are the TantipAra and the Shankhori 
Fitil which bear witness to colonies of weavers and shell-cutters 
who at one time lived there in attendance on the court. 

There are two bridges in the neighbourhood which tradition 
ascribes to Ballal Sen. One is over the Mirkadim Khal and is 
called the BallaK Bridge; it has three arches and the piers are 
aix feet thick. The other is a little further to the west and spans 
the Taltala Khal; this also has three arches but was blown op in 

early days of British rule to enable large boats with troops to 
pass to and from Dacca. 

Balltl’a was a long reign. The last trace of Buddhism had 
bemt destroyed by his father and be was free to devote himself 
to tee internal administration of the kingdom. We know that 
Im teornnised the caste system and founded Knlinism, a kind 
of Hindu aristocracy, and that he was the originator of several 
Wtigi refetma. We know also teat he wrote two Sanskrit worki| 
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the DinS SagSra and the Adbut Sagira. He abdicated in fiiTOat 
of his son in 1170 A.D. and died two years later. Uis name 
is sUll a boosehold word in every Hindu home in the district and 
his fame is sncb as only a great and wise king could have 
inspired. 

BallSl was succeeded by his son, Lakhshman Sen, who gave 
his name to Lakhnauti (LakhshmSnS BStl) and lived latterly in 
Nadia. We are told that after the capture of Nadia by Bakbtyir 
Khilji be fled to Bikrampur where be and his sons exercised a 
precarious, sovereignty for the next hundred years. He had three 
sons—Madhab, Keshab and ViswaRup—the last of whom succeed* 
ed him in Bikrampur and evidently had some fighting with the 
Muhammadans. Eventually the Sens were driven out and we 
find that the RljS of Mandi claims descent from them and alleges 
that one of bis ancestors, Rap Sen, fled to the Punjab where he 
founded the present city of Ruper. Beyond these legends all 
trace of this once powerful dynasty has completely disappeared. 

Little is known of the movements of the Muhammadans in 
Dacca in the earlier part of the thirteenth century. In 1223 
A.D., the Governor of Bengal, Ghiygs-ud-din, marched towards 
Kamrup and Eastern Bengal, but was recall^ by au attack on 
his capital. Another governor invaded Eastern Bengal in 1260 
A.D., and according to Marco Polo the country was subdued by 
the KhSns of Tartary in 1272 A.D. He gives the following' 
account of these parts 

“ The.province Bengala bordereth upon India toward the 
sooth, which Great Can subdued, when Marco Polo lived in his 
court. The country hath a proper king and peculiar language. 
The inhabitants thereof are all idolaters: they have masters which 
keep schools and teach idolatries and inchantments: a thing com¬ 
mon to all the great men of that country. They eat flesh, rice 
and milk: they have cotton in great plenty, and by reason 
thereof, much and great trading is exercised there: they abound 
also with spike, galangal, ginger, sugar and divers other spices. 
Huge oxen are also there, comparable with elephants in height 
but not in thickness. Many eunuchs are made in this province, 
which are afterwards sold unto merchants.” 

, In 1279 A.D., the district was visited by the Emperor him¬ 
self who advanced beyond SonSrgaon in pursuit of Toghril, the 
governm of Lakhnauti, who had thrown off bis allegiance and 
proclaimed himself an independent sovereign. 

Subsequently tbe Emperm AlS*ud*din, finding that the vice¬ 
roy of Bengal had become too powerful, effected a partition of 
the province and appointed BahBdnr Khin to be governor of 
Euma Bengal with his head-quarters at SonBrgkon. A Bengali 
historian of ^SrgBon tells us that after capturing the main forti 
and subduing tbe Bsjs of the locality, Babldur governed iub^ 
name and introduced but few ohanges in the form of the admiida* 
^atioB,' Certkiotyy io long os AUl-ad*<Un lived, Babldur oded 
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oiroomqieotljt bat on his death he declared himself independent 
with the title of BabSdur Shah. This so enraged the new 
Emperor (Ghiyfts-nd-din Tughlak Shah) that he marched into 
Bengal (1324 A.D.) and, defeating Bahftdor, took him to Delhi 
with a rope round his neck, appointing Tatar KbSn, his adopted 
son, to be governor of SonftrgSon in his place. 

Tatar KhSn was succeeded in 1338 A.D. by his armour* Pskhr* 
bearer Fakhr-ud-din who declared himself to be independent. He 
was, however, defeated by Qadir Khan who occupi^ Sonarglon 
where he amassed great treasure. This treasure proved his des¬ 
truction for his soldiers went over to Fakbr-ud*din who offered 
them this immense reward as the price of their treachery, (^ins 
minted by this chief prove that he reigned ten years, when be met 
his death, probably at the bands of All Mubarak, governor of 
Lakbnauti. The following account of the country in the time of 
Fakbr-ud-diu is given by Ibn Batuta. Writing of the Brabma- 
pntra he says, “ it descends from the mountains of Kammp and is 
called the Blue River, by which people travel towards Bengal and 
Lakhnauti. Along this river are hydraulic wheels, gardens, and 
villages, on the right and on the left, just as they are to be seen 
along the Nile in Egypt. The inhabitants of these villages are 
non-Muhammadans who pay a protection tax. From them is 
exacted half of the produce of their lands besides tribute. We 
remained on this river for fifteen days sailing between villages 
and gardens just as if we had been passing through a market. 

On this river there are innumerable ships in every one of which 
there is a drum. Whenever two ships meet the crew of both of 
them strike their drums and salute each other. Fakbr-ud-din, the 
Sultan, of whom we have spoken, has ordered that no duty should 
be levied from fakirs on that river and that provisions should be 
given to such of them as had not got them so that whenever a 
fakir arrives in a village he is given half a dinar." 

At SonSrgaon the travellers found a jonk which was bound 
for the country of Java and embarked on it. 

In 1352 A.D. Hsji IlySs conquered Eastern Bengal and 
.. founded a dynasty which continued with a brief interval to reign piji llyis. 
over that province for nearly a century and a half. In 1354, he 
was attacked by the Emperor Feroz SbSh and fled to the fort of 
Ekdala. It is said that during the siege of the fort the saint 
Shaikh Ri(jK Biyabgni died, and IlySs, coming out of the fort dis- 
^ised as a mendicant, joined the Shaikh’s funeral procession and 
afterwards went to see the Emperor without himself being recog¬ 
nised. 

IlySs died in 1359 A.D. and was succeeded by his songji^^^,,, 
Sikandar SbSb in whose reign the emperor Feroz again invaded Shsh.; 
Bengal. Hearing of the Imperial advance Sikandar, like his 
fiither, fled "into the islands of Ekdala." Another siege ensued 
during which one of the chief towers of the fort fell owing to the 
pressure of the people upon it, but the fort being built of mud 
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wu speedily repaired. ■ Negi^stions for peace were opMied and 
presents were exchanged. It is related that the Saltan sent into 
the fmt of Kkdala by the hands of Malik Kabul a crown worth 
80,000 Tanka and 600 valuable Arab and Turki horses with the 
expression of his wish that henceforth they might never again 
draw the sword. Sikandar seems to have paid great attention 
to internal administration and it is said that he made a 
regular survey of the province, his name surviving to the present 
day in the term Sikandari gaj. His end was however an unhappy 
one as he was defeated and killed by his son Ghiyft8>ud-dln at 
Oarpftrl in the Manikganj subdivision in 1368 A.D. 

GhWfis* GhiySs-ud-din held his court at SonSrg&on. He was a man 

ad-din. jjf some literary attainments and invited the celebrated poet 
Hafiz to visit him. At the same time he was an able and enlight¬ 
ened ruler. We learn from Chinese sources that he despatched 
embassies to China and received presents in return. He died in 
1373 A.D. and the remains of his tomb are still to be seen in 
Maballa Baghalpur at SonSrgSon. At the present day it is in a 
very dilapidated condition but it was described by Dr. Wise in 
1874 in the following terms:—“This mausoleum formerly con¬ 
sisted of a ponderous stone which occupied the centre, surrounded 
by pillars about five feet high. These stones are all beautifully 
carved and the corners of the slabs and the arabesque tracery are 
as perfect as the day they left the workman's hands. The stones 
a^e formed of hard, almost black, basalt. At the head is a pros¬ 
trate sandstone pillar, half buried in earth. It was evidently 
used when erect as a Chiraghdan, or stand for a light.” 

GhiySs-ud-din’s coins were struck at MuazzamalAd, where a 
mint bad been established by his father. This place appears to 
have been close to SonSrgSon, and may have been the same as 
Muazzampur, a village lying a few miles to the north of SonSr- 
gSon, which we know as the seat of a saint in the reign of 
Jal8l-ud-din a few years later. 

BiU Ktas In 1406 there was a brief recrudescence of Hindu sovereignty, 
a™ h is the throne of Bengal being seized by RsjS KSns who reigned till 
dasonoaau. ^ jj successor Jalftl-ud-din was, as bis name 

implies, a convert to the Muhammadan religion. He was followed 
by his son Ahmad SbSh to whose reign belongs the oldest inscrip¬ 
tion yet found in the district. It is to be seen in the mosque of 
the saint 8h8h Langar at Muazzampur. 

Nisii Bbih. 1° 1432 A.D., the dynasty of UyBs ShBh was restored in the 
person of Saltan Nlsir-ud-din Abul Muzafiar Mahmud SbAh who 
reigned till 1460 A.D. He restored to his throne Meng Soamwun, 
the king of Arakan, who bad been expelled by the Burmese in 
1406; but only on condition that he should remain a vassal ^ 
Bengal The mosque of Binat Bibi at Nandndia in the city of 
Dacca, was erected dming bis reign, but othwwise tiiere is UtiH# 
knovnli about this prince. 
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Th4 rtcords of his immediate saooeBaprs are equally meagre Huiain Bhib 
but in. 1494, ShSh Alft*ud'd!a Hosun Sharif Maki, knovn as 
Harain ShSh the Good, came.to the throne. He made hia capital 
at £kdala end captured KamStapur in 1498 leaving his son Dunyal 
as governor there. The young prince and his followers were how¬ 
ever killed and a subsequent expedition sent into Assam was com* 
pletely routed by the Ahoms. Hasain Sh4h also sent two expeditions 
into Tippera. The first under Oaur Malik was driven b(u>k, the 
Tipperas damming the river Gumti and then letting loose the 
waters upon the invaders. The second, under Hyten Khftn, was 
at first successful but was subsequently routed by the same ex¬ 
pedient as had proved se successful against the former expedition. 

Some time after this (the date is uncertain and it may have been 
a^r Husain Shah’s death) Bijaya, the Raja of Tippera, in retalia¬ 
tion, invaded Bengal with an army of 26,000 infantry and 5,000 
cavalry, besides artillery. He travelled with 5,000 boats along 
the rivers Brahmaputra and Lakshya to the Padma, spent some 
days at Sonargaon in debauchery and then crossed to Sylhet. 

After Husain Shah there were three other independent kings, 
viz; (ij.Nasrat Shah, his son, (ii) Firoz Shah, bis grandson, and 
(iiij Mahmud Shah, his son. The last named was defeat^ by 
Sher Sbah and with him ended the line of independent kings. 

Before proceeding to describe Dacca under the Mughals Administrs- 
it will be convenient to record here a few of the facts relating 
to the period intervening between the defeat of Mahmud SbBh 
and the final annexation of Bengal by Akbar in 1576. 

Sher Shah appointed one Khizr Khan Bairak to be governor' 
of Bengal but he married a daughter of Mahmud Shah and 
declared himself independent. For this he was imprisoned by 
Sher Sh|h who took the opportunity of dividing j^ngal into 
provinces, making Kazi Fazilat the Amir or Superintendent. 

^nargaon was probably one of those provinces and the governor 
in the year 1542 seems to have been Saiyid Ahmad Kami. Sher 
Shah’s short but able administration extended as far as the Dacca 
district. The trunk road made by him from Sonargaon to Upper 
India is fismous. Rest-houses were maintained at every stage 
and every few miles there was a well. 

IslBm Shah, son of Sher Shah, garrisoned the whole country 
with troops from the borders of Sonargaon, but he reversed his 
filther’s policy and once more appointed one governor for Bengal. 
Muhammad Khan Sur was selects for the post, and he on Islam 
Shah’s death declared himself independent, as did his two sons 
after him. Neither these kings nor any of the rulers who follow¬ 
ed ever apparently held the whole of Bengal, nor was their right 
reeoghiMd by contemporaries, and consequently, as Stewart says, 
titoy wnnot be considered absolute sovereigns. 

After the final extinction of the Sur dynasty the A^hans in 
BehMl wm dispersed, some, it is said, became fwiirs and some 
l^iii^ed themselvee to Solaiman Kar|nl who had meonwbifo beeh 
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•nukising maoh influence and power* He brought nearly the 
whole of Bengal under his sway, including the district of Dacca, 
as appears mm the inscription on a mosque in Bikabi Bisir 
(about three miles from Munshiganj) which was built by one 
Malik Abdulla Miyan during the reign of Haarat Ala (His 
Majesty) Miyan Sulaiman, in the year 1676 A.D. 

SulaimBn was succeeded first by bis son BSyazId and then 
by his second son, Daud. The wars between these rulers and 
the generals of Akbar have no concern with the district. But 
there was fighting in GhorBgbBt, in which KBlB PSb&r and other 
A%h8ns were concerned, and this may have had an effect in and 
around Dacca. Dand was finally killed in 1576, when Bengal 
was annexed to the Mughal Empire. 

It was some years, however, before the whole of Bengal was 
actually reduced to subjection. Several tracts continue to be 
under the rule of petty chiefs who refused to own allegiance to the 
Emperor and gave shelter and a hearty welcome to the numerous 
AfghBns whom Daud’s death had thrown out of employment. 
Foremost among those chiefs were the twelve Bhuiyas of Bengal. 
In this place it is only necessary to refer to those who ruled over 
portions of the Dacca district. These were (i) Fazl G-bBsi of BhawBl, 
(ii) ChBnd Bai and Kedar Rai of Bikrampur and (iii) Isa KbBn, 
Masnad'i'Ali, of Khisrpur. The first named traced his descent 
from one Pahnun ShBh who lived about six hundred years ago. 
His son, Karfarma SBhib, went to Delhi, and there received from 
the Emperor the grant of pargana BhawBl in return for unit* 
ing the two roofs of a building, which all the court architects 
bad hitherto failed to accomplish. According to tradition the 
area ruled over by this family comprised the parganas of ChBnd 
OhBzi (now ChBnd PratSp), Tala GbBzi (now TalipabBd) and 
Bara G-bBzi (now BhawBl). They had not, however, the faculty of 
keeping what they had gained and some time in the eighteenth 
century these estates passed into the hands of their Bengali 
servants. The family still resides at Chaura near KBliganj in a 
state of pitiable poverty. ChBnd Bai and Kedar Rai who built 
the BBjBl4ri math are the only two Bhuiyas of Bikrampur whose 
names have come down to us. Their capital at Sripur, not far 
from BBjBbBri, has long ago been washed away by the PadmB 
river but it was of sufficient importance to be mentioned by more 
than one European traveller. 

The greatest of all the Bhuiyas was Isa KbBn, son of a Bhis 
Bfljput of Ondb who bad accepted the Muhammadan faith. His 
principal strongholds were at Khizrpur, about a mile north of 
NBrlyanganj, and at DiwBn BBgh, and he formed a rallying point 
for the Afghlns of Eastern Bengal who offered a stern re&tance 
to the Mughal arms. In 1584 the Viceroy ShBh Baa entered 
Dacca in pursuit of the rebel Masum and captured Khisrpur and 
Baktw^Nir, another of Isa Khan’s strongholds. That chief 
WdeaToniud tu oieate adlviraion by laying siege to the fort of t^. 
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Koob Hl^ft at Jaugribari (Mynieasingh) and then attacked the 
ittjtorial forces on the Brahmaputra. But he was defeated and 
in the following year (1585) submitted to the Emperor. He was, 
however, but a turbulent vassal and in 1594 Raj3 Man Singh, the 
viceroy of that time, made Dacca his head-quarters in a cam- 
pain against him, the troops encamping at Urdu near the site 
ofrae present central jail. Isa was driven from Kbizrpur to 

§ ;ara Sindu where he challenged Man Singh to single combat. 

is conduct was so chivalrous that the two warriors b^me 6rm 
friends and went together to the court at Delhi where Isa Khan 
received a grant of twenty-two parganas. Even at the present 
day several of the parganas in the district are described as being 
situated in tappa Isa Khan. Munnwar Khan’s bazar close to the 
Nawabpnr road in Dacca takes its name from the great-grandson 
of this sturdy soldier. 

Resistance to the imperial arms did not, however, terminate Further 
with the submission of Isa Khan. The Afghans under Osman ^Jf^**/**?. 
Lohani held out obstinately at Dhamrai and defeated the '* “8 * • 
' thBnadar ’ while the king of Arakan laid siege to a fort near 
Sonargaon. ThezamindarofBikrampur assisted him by making 
a diversion in the south of the district and attacking Srinagar 
but Man Singh put both of them to flight with heavy loss. 

The earliest records of the Portuguese in the district date The 
from this period. In 1586 Ralph Fitch sailed from Sripur for 
Pegu in a ship belonging to one Albert Caravallos. In 1599 we 
know that Francis Fernandez, the first Missionary to Bengal, was 
at Sripur and again, in 1602, we find that one Carvalho (Carval- 
los ?) was in the service of Kedar Rai of Sripur. Dr. Wise tells us 
of a tradition to the eSect that in 1599 Fre Luis des Chagos was 
stopped on his way to Sylhet by Christians who besought him to 
relieve them from their landlord’s tyranny. On bis return he 
bought the villages of Nagari and Bhagari in Bbawal and a piece 
of land was also purchased at Nirayandia. It is doubtful if the 
church at Nagari was founded at this time but we know that an 
Augustine church did exist at Narayandia early in the seventeenth 
century. The parochial church of Dacca was at Tezgaon about a 
mile north of the new civil station. This was found^ soon after 
the one at Bandel (Hughli), but the exact date is not known. The 
fo^owing extract relating to the visit of Fernandez to Sripur is 
taken from Purohas 

" At Sripur in December, they arrived and were received a* 
angds from heaven, by reason of the Bishop of Cocin had exoom- 
fonpioated the new Gaptayne with his followers from which 
Mmtenoe they hoped the Jesuites would exempt them and 
although we were loth to intermeddle, yet we could not but give 
antweit to them. At Sripur the Governor gave us leave to preach 
•a)d,tuiiigBed six hundred pieces of gold for revenue, and roome 
,to hu{14 u ohntoh, with promise of w necessaries. ” The Captain 
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r^red to was evideatly a leader of Portuguese who were settled 
there already. The church does uot seem to have been ever built. 

The following description of the district by iialph Fitch, who 
visited it in 1686, is interesting 

“FromBacolalwentto ^rrepore (Sripur) which standeth 
upon the river of Ganges : the king is called Chondery (t.e., 
Chaudhuri). They be all hereabouts rebels against their king 
Zebaldim Eohebar (i.e., Jaltluddin Akbar): for here are so many 
rivers and islands that they flee from one to another, whereby 
his horsemen cannot prevail against them. Great store of cotton 
cloth is made here. Sinnergan SonSrgSon) is a town six 
leagues from Serrepore, where there is the brat and finest cloth 
nr >adA of cotton in all India. The houses here, as they be in the 
most part of India, very little and covered with straw and have a 
few mats round about the walls and the door to keep out the 
tigers and the foxes. Many of the people are very rich. Here 
they will eat no flesh nor kill no beast: they live on rice, milk 
and fruits. They go with a little cloth before them and all the 
rest of their bodies is naked. Great store of cotton cloth goeth 
from hence and much rice, wherewith they serve all India, Ceylon, 
Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra and many other places.” 

At the beginning of tbe seventeenth century the district and city 
sprang into prominence as the head-quarters of the NawSbs of Dacca. 

In 1607 IslSm Khftn was appointed viceroy of Bengal and in 
1608 he transferred the seat of government from RSjmahSl to 
Dacca which was for several reasons a more convenient capital. 
It afforded a good centre for operations against Usman, the Afghan 
chief, who was still unsubdued, against the Portuguese, who after 
their alliance with Arakan had become a serious menace to the 


waterways of Eastern Bengal, and against the Ahoms in Assam. 
But the chief reason, perhaps, for making the removal permanent 
was that a change in the course of the river at Bajmabftl bad 
resulted in a great decline in the trade of that place. It is said 
that before fixing the site of the new capital at Dacca, Islftm 
EhSn had serious thoughts of establishing it at DbSmrai where he 
halted some time and where a portion of the village is still known 
as IslSmpur. It must not, however, be supposed that Dacca first 
came into existence in the time of Islam Khan. Two mosques ih 
Afferent quarters of the town had been built many years before this 
date, Raja Man Singh bad lived for a time at Dacca and the town 
was the seat of an imperial tbanadar. Further, the Basaks of Dacca 
have records to show that their ancestors first settled here some 


years before Islam Khan’s time, and only a trading centre of some 
importance would have attracted such a community as theirs. 

■ Islam Khan, the first Nawab of Dacca, was foster brother of tite 


Emperor Jahangir. He was a strict Muealmao, simple in his 
p^nal iwltits and dress, but as Nawab he lived in regal styie. 
He bad E0,d00. hCHTse and footmen'in bis service; be had bil 
jhainka and ghMdkhOm and be spent Bs. 80,000 a moa^ ha 
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danoiog'girls. Testimony of his piety is to be found in a mosone 
in IslBmpur in the town—a small unpretentious building said to 
have been erected by him—and the quarters IslSmpur and NawSb* 
pur of the city owe their names to him. He died in 1613 at Dacca 
and his body was taken to Fatebpur Sikri, his birthplace, and 
buried there. 

From the first, probably, UsmBn must have been a'source of 
anxiety to IslSm Kliftn. But in 1612 A.D., when be was throat¬ 
ing Dacca itself, be sent Shujaat KhSn with an army against 
him. A battle was fought “ near Usman’s fortress and country ” 
on the banks of a stream, in which UsmSn was killed and the 
imperial forces gained a victory which sheltered once for all the 
power of the Afghans in Bengal. 

About that time Lakshmi NSrByan, king of Koch Bihar, came 
in person to Dacca and appealed to Islam Khan for help agaiust 
his cousin, the king of Koch Hajo, and simultaneously the BajB 
of Susang begged asistance against the latter’s tyranny. Islam, 
glad of the opportunity to humble a Raja who bad always prided 
himself on his independence, and keen, no doubt, to add fresh 
territory to the empire, sent an expedition to Koch Hajo under 
Mukarram Khan. The Raja was defeated, taken prisoner to 
Dacca and thence sent to Delhi, while a garrison was left in 
Hajo. 

Next year Islam Khan set himself to subdue the country 
east of the Meghna which had submitted to the king of 
Arakan. Gonsales of Sandip made an alliance with the latter 
to repel their common foe. The Arakanese (Mugb) army marched 
as far as the Noakhali district, but Islam Khan succeeded in 
defeating it and sent to the Emperor, in charge of his son Hashang 
Khan, a number of the Mughs who were captured. 

On Islam Khan’s death, the Emperor appointed his brother Xamim Khsn. 
KBsim KbBn to be viceroy in his place. During bis time the 
king of Arakan took Sandip and a portion of the Bakargauj 
district and, according to Arakanese records, occupied Dacca 
also, but this, if true, must have been later, when the Mughal 
troops were elsewhere engaged during Shah JahBn's rebellion. 

For his failure to repel the Mughs and for allowing the Assamese 
to make an incursion into Koch Hajo KBsim was recalled in 1618 
antjl IbrBhim KhBn appointed to Bengal. The out-going and 
in-ooming viceroys met and quarrelled over the return of IslBm 
KbBn’s elephants but KBsim’s party was worsted and he left 
IbtBhIm in possession of ail his treasures. 

IbrBhim KhBn Fath Jang was the brother of the Empress 
Nfir Mahal. A strong and capable governor, he held the AfghBns ^ 
in <dieok, repelled the Assamese and kept a strict watch on the 
Arakanese by means of a fleet of war boats. For five years agri- 
euMiiu^t nnmufimtures and commeroe all flourished, and the 
ptoivtode eii|j|oy^ great prosperity. But these peaceful times were 
hot to last. Prinoe ShBh Jahkn rebelled and invaded Bengal 
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Ai^. tlift'viceroy, recovering from his first panic, marched froia 
]AAca with what troops he oonM collect. He was handicapped 
by part of his amy being employed in Chittagong and portions 
of it being scattered over the country for the purpose of enforcing 
the revenue collections, but he was loyal to the Emperor, and 
attempts to g^n him over were made in vain. A battle was 
foi^t near Bsjinahsl, resulting in the death of IbrBhim and the 
dispersal of his foroes. Shih JahKn thereupon proceeded to 
Dacca, where Ahmad Beg, nephew of IbrSbim, was compelled to 
make over to him all the elephants, horses and other property 
of his uncle, together with forty lakhs of rupees belonging to 
Government, He stayed in Dacca for a short time giving audience 
to public and private gentlemen and otherwise conducting him¬ 
self as ruler. On leaving he appointed Darab KhSn to be governor 
but on his retreat from Bengal another viceroy was appointed. 

From Arakanese sources we learn that in 1622 the UAjK of 
Arakan enforced payment of tribute from Dacca. This he would 
be able to do in the absence of IbrSbim and his army. 

In the RftjmAlS we read that the Muhammadans invaded 
Tippera to capture horses and elephants. Headed by NSwab 
Fatteb Jang they were victorious, the capital was taken and 
the BSjS sent a prisoner to Delhi. The Muhammadans remained 
in that country two and a half years, committing great atrocities, 
plundering the temples and robbing the inhabitants. They were 
at last forced to leave owing to the outbreak of a dreadful plague. 
Again, soon after 1625, the RsjA of Tippera refusing to pay 
tribute, the Naw9b led or sent an expedition against him which 
was defeated. On this occasion we are told that his troops had 
with them a famous cannou made of leather. 

Mahibst After Sbgh JahSn quitted Bengal, the province was made 

Knia. ^ Mahgbat KhSn and bis son KhSnahzgd Khan. The former 

had distinguished himself in the war in the Deccan and so risen 
to favour. He incurred the Emperor’s displeasure for failing to 
send him the elephants be captured, as well as for failing to 
submit accounts. Leaving his son in charge he set off to inter¬ 
view the Emperor. Peace was made but the vioeroyalty was 
conferred in 1626 on Mnkarram Khan. 

Mukarraai Nawgb was son-in-law of Islam KbBn and he it was 

Kbin. who led the expedition into Koch Hajo. While at Dacca be took 

S eat pleasure in boating and kept op a large establishment of 
ats of every description for war as well as {at pleasure. CMng 
out (me day in state to meet the Emperor’s envoy his boat upeet 
a^d be was drowned. 


Him • Mirza liidayatullah known ns Fidai Kbln was appcdnted in 

Silh^ *** Nothing is known of bis vioeroyalty. On Jahln^r’s death 

gbiii; he iras retdacied by the new Emperor’s own nominee, Kilim 

dhobad be^ Khazancbi or Treasurer of Bengal undw |ai|tu 
Kbln. H« (Ole to favour owing to bis skili in arobety w^b 
* be tai^i to ne# Emperto and by mariyii^ a 
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Jftttiil be eeeared himself in the royal favour. The chief event 
of 148 role was the war against the Portuguese at Hughli, in 
wbieh the fleet from Dacca which mobilised at Sripur took 
p«rt. 

He died in 1631 A.D. and was succeeded by Mir Mnham> Ann Kblin. 
mad Baqir, whose titles were iHldat KbBn and afterwards Azim 
Kbin. At a later period he became Shsh SbujB’s father-in-law. 

During bis time the Assamese destroyed the garrison in Assam, 
earned off the governor Abdus Salftm and invaded Bengal, 
penetrating almost as far as Dacca. 

For this reason Azim Kh3n was superseded by IslBm KhSn Islim Kh&n 
Mashadi, whose real name was Mir Abdus SalBm. Soon after his tfsshadi. 
accession in 1638 A.D. be received a visit from Makat or Manik Kai, 
the governor of Chittagong under the Raja of Arakan, who had 
incurred that king’s displeasure and now hastened to declare himself 
a vassal of the Mughal Empjre. He made over his province to 
IslBm KhSn who took possession and renamed the town of Chitta> 
gong IsiSmSbSd. The Nawab then despatched an expedition into 
Assam and terms were negotiated with the Assamese fixing a 
boundary between Muhammadan and Assamese territory, which 
was maintained for the next twenty-five years. It is possible 
that the results of this expedition might have been less &vonr- 
able to the Assamese had not the viceroy been recalled by the 
Emperor to the post of Vazir at Delhi, thus making room 
fmr Prince Muhammad ShujS, commonly known as ShBh 
Sbujft. 

The fort at Dacca, which stood on the site now occupied by 
the Lunatic Asylum and Central Jail, was built by IslSm KbSn 
Mashadi. The courts of justice and the mint were within its 
walls. The building opposite the main gate of the jail is said to 
have been the residence of the IcotvnL IslSm KbSn also increased 
the nawara (or fleet) and the artillery, and in his time the 
arsenal must have been in a slate of considerable efficiency for 
there exists now in MursbidSbSd a gun made at Dacca during 
his viceroyalty. It is seventeen and a half feet long and its 
muzzle is six inches in diameter; the weight is said to be about 
seven and three-quarter tons. 

SbSh ShujS came to Bengal as viceroy in 1639. The Shih Shall. 
Eippetor sent with him as an ^viser his father-in-law, Azim 
KbBn, who bad himself filled the post, and, further to curtail his 

S ower, put ShBista KhBn in charge of Bebar. After a short resi- 
eace In Dacca, 8hBb ShujB for some reason transferred his 
cajj^tal to Rl^mahBl, leaving his father-in-law as his deputy in 
Dfesoa. The latter disliked this subordinate position and soon 
inteigned* For nearly twenty years, with a short break, ShBh 
iHmJi ruled over Bengal. In spite of the absence of the viceregal 
ooiKt, ^8 was ai^rently a period of prosperity for the city of 
Deeen end several of its important buildings date from this 
Httsi , 
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One of the first of Shftista Kb&n's acts was to clear the 
rivers of the pirates that infested them and to sack the strong¬ 
hold of the Moghs at Chittagong. He won over many of the 
Portuguese from their allegiance to the king of Arakan and 
planted a colony of them at Feringhi BSzSr near Munshiganj. 
He next turned bis attention to Tippers and captured and sent to 
Delhi the heir-apparent of the kingdom who had been guilty of 
great cruelty, but like many viceroys the remoteness of Delhi 
encouraged him in an undue sense of his own importance and he 
gave grave offence by refusing to send the surplus treasure to the 
capital. He was recalled in 1677 and during bis absence the 
province was administered by Azim KhSn and, on the death of 
that prince, by Muhammad Azam, who commenced the construc¬ 
tion of the IjsI Bagh which contains the beautiful tomb of his 
wife Peri Bibi. 

In 1679 ShSista KhSn returned to Dacca. Three years later 
William Hedges came to bis court to seek concessions for the 
Company and has left the following account of his visit:— 

“ At 9 in ye morning 1 went to wait on ye Nawab, who 
after ^ hour’s attendance sent officers to bring me into his pre¬ 
sence, being sat under a large canopy of state made of crimson 
velvet richly embroidered with gold and silver, and deep gold and 
silver fringes, supported by 4 bamboos plated over with gold. 

I was directed by ye Emir Tusuk, or Master of the Ceremonies, 
to sit over against ye Nawab, nearer ye canopy than his Duan 
or any other person. At my first entrance ye Nawab was very 
busy in despatching and vesting divers principal officers sent 
with all possible diligence with recruits for their army lately 
overthrown in Asham and Sillet, two large plentiful countries 
8 days’ journey from this city, which are all lost except one 
little place held out and kept by 40 or 50 persons only : ye rest 
of ye souldiers being all fled out of ye country. Amongst ye rest 
I saw a Portuguese who was to be Commander of 5 or 600 of bis 
countrymen.” 

Further on, we read:— 

“ Noveunber 18th .— News being brought me last night that ye 
Nabob (in ye 82nd year of his age ) bad a son born this day, 
and ’twas expected I should make him a visit and give him a pre¬ 
sent^ I went this morning to ye Durbar and gave him 13 gold 
mohura and 21 rupees, which he accepted so kindly that I took 
ye opportunity to request bis perwanna.” 

l^ter on he tells us of a very severe flood that occurred in 
Dacca on the 4th September 1684. 

' Shftista KhSn governed Bengal with signal success until 
1689, when, verging on ninety years of ago, he obtained permis¬ 
sion to resign. When leaving the city he ordered the western 

S ate- to be built up in commemoration of the price of rice falling 
t Ms time to the rate of 640 lbs. per rupee, and an inserip- 
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lion was plaoed on it forbidding an; future governor to o{ien it 
until that rate was again attained.* He died shortly afterwards 
at Agra. The paiganas of TalipalAd and Sbftistanagar still exist 
to perpetuate his name in the district. 

administration of ShSista Khin’s two immediate sno- 

Sbto. oesors BahSdur KbSn and IbrBhim KbSn was uneventful, and 
the latter is best known as the builder of the palace at Jimira 
opposite the city of Dacca which was connected with the mra 
Katra by a wooden bridge. The next viceroy Asim-ush-shan was so 
oppressive in his treatment of the trading classes that the son of 
a poor Brahman, Murshid Kuli JaAr Khan, was sent to him as 
finance minister with plenary powers. As soon as this man arrived 
in Dacca he reorganised the collection staff, assessed accurately the 
imperial and miyar taxes, and prepared a complete revenue roll 
of the province. He also resumed many of the Bengalya^Atra giving 
less valuable lands in Orissa in exchange. These r^orms enabled 
him to remit a orore of rupees to the Emperor but did not endear 
him to the viceroy, who endeavoured to procure his assassination. 
Jai&r KhSn withdrew to a town, that he called after himself 
MurshidSbSd, and the Emperor recalled Azim^ush-shan to Behar. 
From this date Dacca became the bead-quarters of a Deputy or 
Naib-Nazim only. 

Dacca under But many even of these officers resided outside the district 

DeputiM. and only sent deputies to Dacca. Of these Mir Habib was an 
oppressive, and bis successor in the diwS/nship Jaswant Kai 
a good administrator. So prosperous ind^ was Dacca in bis 
time that the price of rice once more fell to 640 lbs. per rupee 
and the gate closed by Sbiiista Kb3n was thrown open. After 
him the district seems to have fallen upon troublous times, one 
deputy succeeding another in quick succession and the MarfttbSs 
being a constant source of terror. It was at this period that RSjS 
RSj Ballabh acquired wealth and power. His father bad been 
a clerk in the navxirra (naval department), but the son starting 
from equally humble beginnings rose to be the richest and most 
powerful man in Eastern Bengal. He acquired great estates in¬ 
cluding the pargana of Rsjnagar and erected numerous temtdes 
all of which have since been washed away by the river PadmS. 
After the battle of Flassey Mir Jafllr became Nawftb Nazim but 
he fell into disgrace for authorising or conniving at the mur¬ 
der of the widow mother and daughter of SirSjnddaula and the 
widow and adopted son of AU Vardi KhSn who bad been confined 
at Dacca, and was for a time deposed. He was reinstated in 
1763 and in that year Dacca seems to have been the prey of three 
separate armies, bdng captured by the followers of Mfr KltiiSf 
retaken by Muhammad Feza Khin, and pillaged by the Sannyieb. 

*Itis4ifitcvlt to uadsntsnd how it can have paid-to rasp, i^rssh aad 
husk rice and bring it to ttsikst if the pries was anlyzaintai a ssaaM. Attbi 
•sd of thea^htaenrit eentnrv when rloa was sdWMtfovfowaaiaaaauMMMl«t 
SylhetH was esfmedtbsttlua price barely gaUmMriy)#i to ' 
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Jasarat KhSn was then appointed Naib Nazim and it was from 
him that Lieutenant Swinton took over charge after the Company 
had decided to assume the DiwSni of Bengal. 

On Jasarat Khan's death in 1799 he was succeeded by his The last 
eldest grandson, Hashmat Jang. He in his turn gave place Nawabs. 
six years later to the elder of his two brothers, Nasrat Jang, who 
held office for thirty-seven years and on that account is the best 
known of the last NawEbs of Dacca. When he died in 1822 it was 
decided that it was unnecessary to retain any longer the office of 
Naib Nazim, and Shamsuddaula, the youngest of three grand¬ 
sons of Jasarat KhSn, was recognised only as the head of his 
family. This man had been arrested in 1799 on a charge of high 
treason and was not released till 1805. Even then the Court of 
Directors were doubtful as to the expendiency of showing him 
clemency as will be seen from the following extract from their 
proceedings:— ' 

“ But when we consider the serious magnitude of the crimes 
of which Shumsooddowleh was convicted and the number and 
variety of the projects in which he was engaged for the subversion 
of our empire, extending from Behar to the court of Zemam Shah 
and even to Persia, including also a plan concerted with persons 
at Muscat for the introduction of body of Arabs into our provinces, 
in consequence of which Arab ships actually arrived in 1796 and 
1797 at the fort of Calcutta, having on board armed men and 
military stores, the commanders of which ships had orders to 
obey such diaections as they might receive from Shumsoodowleh, 
we cannot but feel some doubt concerning the wisdom and pru¬ 
dence of setting free a person of so dangerous a character/^ Their 
reasons for abolishing the office of Naib Nazim are set forth by 
the Honourable Court in the following passage :— 

It is quite obvious that the office of Naib Nazim in the 
Dacca division of Bengal was purely ministerial like the correspon¬ 
ding situations in the MurshidSb&d division and Behar, and can 
in no way be considered hereditary, or as having any of the attri¬ 
butes of property or sovereignty attaching to it (like the dignity 
of Nazim). Its duties are defined in the Bunnud granted to Nawab 
Nusrut Jung (conformably to old forms) to be as follows :— 

To conduct generally the administration of the affairs of the 
districts placed \inder his jurisdiction, to chastise the turbulent 
and rebellious, to protect the weak and the malgoozars, to admin¬ 
ister justice to complainants according to the Mahommedan law, 
tp prevent iron-smiths from making match-locks, to be cautious 
that no one should sell to ill-disposed persons lead, powder or any 
implements of war, to exert himself in collecting the revenues of 
the mehals under his charge and to pay regularly the public 
revenue into the Treasurv according to the instalments, to dis¬ 
burse no part of the public money without a sufficient warranty 
tp maint^n the es^blishments of war and state boatsi 
(ilba^eh) on an efficient footing etc.| eto.' 


F 
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** Most, if not kU, of the above fonotions mast have bees 
nominal and quite inapplicable to the state of things existing even 
in 1785: but in the present day it would be farcical to talk of an 
office having such duties annexed. The Nawab Shumsooddowleh 
does not himself now apply for a Sunnud as his brother did in 
1785, but merely asks generally that the honour and consequence 
of his family may be maintained As there are no engagements 
in existence which bind Government to keep up the office of 
Naib Nazim at Dacca, as the corresponding offices in Behar and 
on this side of Bengal have long since been abolished, and as 
there is nothing in the circumstances of Shumsooddowleb to give 
him any peculiar claim to indulgence, it will probably be thought 
expedient to pass over and omit altogether the appointment of 
Naib Nazim in announcing the provision authorised for the 
family.” 

XxtineUmi 1^31^ Sbamsuddaula died and was succeeded by his sou 

of family of Jalftluddin Muhammad Kamiruddaula who on his death in 1834 
NaibNasIm. jj|g succeeded by his son GhSziuddin Haidar, known 

as the Pagla Nawftb. He incurred debts and behaved in such a 
manner that Government had to make over the management 
of his property to an agent. He died heirless in 1843 and the 
title as well as the office of Naib Nazim became extinct. His 
. property was sold by auction and one of the state howdahs passed 
into the hands oi the Basaks of Nawabpxrr by whom it is paraded 
on the occasion of the Janmastami festival. Troops were present 
at Naw&b GhSziuddin’s funeral, which was conducted with 
military honours “ as customary.” 

fbe Snalish origin of the English 

factory at factory at Dacca. It is not known when or by whom this factory 
Dacca ^^s established. Thomas Platt, or Pratt, who was Mir Jumla's 
ship-builder, would seem to have represented the East India Com¬ 
pany at the Durbar and he appears to have been the Company's 
Agent when Tavernier visited Dacca, for be mentions Mr. Pratt as 
being the English chief or President. Before bis time there was 
another Englishman in Dacca, for we read that a few years later a 
deed purporting to be signed by James Hart and dated 1658 was pro¬ 
duced in support of a claim for the land on which the English 
factory stood and which was formerly owned by tUs James Hart 
The deed was treated as a forgery, but the fact that Hart was hi 
Dacca in 1658 and owned the land was not disputed. Nothing 
farther is known about this man, and be may have had notbu^ 
to do with the Company. 

In 1672-73 the Company was represented by Messrs. John 
Smith and Samuel Harvey, but the two seem to have fallen out, 
for wo find that in 1677 the former alleged "that Mr. Harvey 
Mid to me that there was no such thing as god or divoll thidi 
MfiigieD was broached to keep ye world in awe» that Jt was dona 
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by ye aunniBg of Moses and afterward Chrfst, or words to ye 
Sfuae efliMsii," Tbe court charged Harvey with atheistical no¬ 
tions,” and be was put on bis trial but acquitted. In 1676 
Mr. Fytoh Nedham was the Agent at Dacca, but in that year 
Mr. Harvw was sent back there as chief with Nedham as bis 
second. One of tbe first things be did was to procure sanction 
for tbe erection of bricbbuildings for the Company’s factory. Ten 
years before, Tavernier tells us, the English house was “ fairly 
good ” but it was probably not of brick. 

Even at this early time the English appear to have had some 
prestige and influence at the Durbar, for one “ Emin Cooly” tbe 
former " faujdfir ” of Hugbli, got a letter of introduction to the 
English officers at Dacca to help him in some business he had 
with the Naw3b. 

' Much of the chiefs time was occupied then, as for many 
years later, in endeavouring to procure the NawSb’s parwana on 
advantageous terms for the English trade. For this purpose 
visits were paid to the chief Duibar officials as well as to the 
Nawftb. Presents also were an important factor in the case. 

In May 1678, we read of the gentlemen at Dacca presenting 
the Naw3b with an Arabian horse ; in July of the same year they 
lamented their inability to make a present to the new daroga 
*' because we bad presented two great men twice this year, first 
ye Nawab Azum Cawn, and now ye Prince.” 

In July 1678 Mr. Matthias Vincent, the chief at Hugbli, 
visited Dacca to see if he could personally induce the Nawftb to 
'grant the necessary parwanas for the trade. It is interesting to 
observe bow he first visited " tbe Prince’s Duan, ” then “ the 
King’s Duan,” then ‘ the Prince’s Nazarr or Controller of ye 
house, ” and so on. A few days later he was granted an audi¬ 
ence of the Princ'e, to whom he presented 27 gold mohurs and a 
hundred rupees in silver (the actual present including two horses 
was sent later). After two months spent in constant visits first 
to one official and then to another, Mr. Vincent obtained the 
Prince’s order for free trade and left Dacca. 

In tbe same year a third officer was sent to Dacca, viz., 
Mr. Powncett, while Mr. Fytoh Nedham was replaced by Mr. 
Troncbfield. In 1681 the Dacca diary was sign^, during Mr. 
Harvey's illness, by Messrs. John Powncett and Charles Eyre (the 
was warehouse-keeper). 

The amount expended on presents at this time must have beeu 
ocmsiderable as tbe following extracts of the year 1681 will show:— 

'* Pth JWc.-~Jame8 Price acquainted us that the Doan’s 
Phurwana would spe^ily be perfected upon our 
gratifying the mutsuddies: we thought convenient 
(tbo* a greater matter was urged by ye said James 
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Price) to send 16 rupees to the Mnnshy, ^ yards of 
scarlet to the peshdnst and 4 yards of ordinary 
to ye oullumbnrdar. *’ 

** 12th June.—Hodge Soplie Chaan, the king’s duan, seeing 
our Vaqueele this day at ye Nabob’s durbar and 
signifying to him his desire of such wax figures, 
etc., we had formerly giveu the Nabob Sbasteh 
Chaan, on notice hereof we concluded it most 
necessary (considering how much and how constant¬ 
ly we were obliged to him) to present him 2 wax 
figures, together with those curiosities in the fiint 
ware we received lately from Uugly- ” 

“ 9th JvZy .—Coda Bux Chaan, the king’s Buxie and 
third officer in the kingdom of Bengal, this day 
doing us the honour of coming to our factory, we 
thought necessary, acccording to all decency and 
custom * * * * to present him with 

eto.” 

"S6th December .—Having understood from Mirza Muduffer* 
that part of the fiint ware he lately bought was for 
Buzurgh Omeed Cawn ye Nabob’s eldest son, and 
being instructed by him also that it would be 
convenient for us to give him a visit with some 
small nuzzar or present, as is ye custom of ye 
country (noe visit of this nature being made empty 
handed) we concluded to see him this day and 
present him, a large burning glass, a penknife, a ^ 
large prospective glass, a Meridian sun dial. ” 

The Dutch f would seem to have been equally lavish and 
were granted leave to export rice on promising elephants, horses, 
eto. 

In 1682 William Hedges arrived in India to be Governor and 
Superintendent of the factories in the Bay of Bengal, with the 
title of Agent of the Bay. “ The several affronts, insolenoies and 
abuses dayly put upon us by Bool Chund,t our chief customer 
(causing general stop of our trade), being growne insufferable, 
ye Agent and Councell for ye Hon’ble E. Indian Comp’s a&ires 
at Hugbly resolved upon and made use of divers expedients 
for redress, and concluded in consultation that the only expe¬ 
dient now left was for the Agent to go himself in person to the 


* Soa-ln-lBw of 8aw&b Shftista Khan’s eldest son Buaurg Umed Khfin. 
t The Dutch ^ere established in Dacca before the English. 

1 He was Oaroga of Hnghli; on his appointment in March 1682 be present, 
ed the IfawAb with Rs. 2,00,000 and received from him “ four large pearls, 
with two ruUes for his ears, a golden standisb, a golden lutted swora**and 
other (urticles and from the'DiwAn a Persian horse. 
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Kftbob and Doan at Daooa, aa well to make some settled 
adjustmeat oonoerning ye oustoms as to endeavour the prevent¬ 
ing Interlopers trading in these parts for ye future: in order 
to which preparations were caused to be made. Mr. Richard 
Frenohfield and Mr. William Johnson were appointed to go 
along with ye Agent to Dacca.” The Agent arrived in Dacca 
on 26th October 1682 and succeeded in obtaining parwanas 
fi^dng the duty on bullion at the mints, allowing trade free of 
oustoms duties (on security) for seven months pending an order 
from the Emperor and for several other smaller matters. Like 
Mr. Vincent, the Agent only secured these concessions by con¬ 
stant visits to the various Durbar officials. 

In 1688 BabSdur Khftn seized the factory and imprisoned Seituie of 
the mer<\heot8 and their followers. At first they were not harshly 
treated, but on the arrival of ” Mr. Henry Hanley and Mr. *** 

James Ravenhill with 14 persons nore.in company, all in a 

most miserable and tattered condition, laden with fetters of 
about 8 lbs.,” they were thrown into the prison allotted to the 
new-comers, fettered and chained together at night two and two. 

Belief, however, came with the arrival of IbrShim KhSn who 
reinstated them in their possessions and obtained for them from 
the Emperor in 1691 full authority to trade free of all dues and 
charges in return for an annual payment of Rs. 3,000. 

Presents to the NawSb continued to be a heavy charge upon 
the Company. Its local representatives were not however 
ungrateful and protested at the meanness of the gifts sent for the 
acceptance of the generous IbrShim KbSn. They were informed 
by their superior officers that the Rt. Hon’ble Company, in their 
advices, bad blamed them for ” the abominable large pisbcasbes 
at Dacca and the great expense yearly made at that durbar,” 
and had ordered that frugality be used for the future, but, and 
this was the important point, the present was increas^. Even 
after the removal of the NawSb Nazim from Dacca the benevolences 
to bis deputy constituted a serious drain and in 1737 arrived 
one Soiadradgeoaun. “This man acts here in the most tyrannical 
manner not only in his own office but also in those appertaining 
to the Nabob’s government, wnipping and killing whosoever refuse 
to give him any sums of money he demands.” He seems to have 
had no reasonable title to be placated with a gift of money, but 
he refused with scorn the offer of Rs. .500, and si;ib8equently 
when he became Naib Nazim’s Deputy he boycotted the factory 
till bis demands were satisfied. In those days the judicial 
officers required propitiation no less than the executive, as will 
be seen from the following naive account of Kasi’s justice:—“The 
Faqueer that had lived for many years on our wharf and which 
some months since we got turned away by our Nabob’s order, 
having been at Muzadavad to complain, W obtained a purwana 
direct to the Cozsee here to enquire into the affair, and if be 
loo^ the Faqueer had a right to the ground and that B 
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lltinalm&a’s bones were batted there that then be shonld reitablish 
him in his tight and permit him to build a plaoe ol wershipi cm 
the ground: end the Cozsee having offered, in oonsideration of 
250 Rupees to give a Sunnnd setting forth i^e Faqueer’s eom> 
plaint to be gronndless and false and liberty for us occupy the 
ground and build on it: and we considering the great inoon* 
venienoy of having a Moore’s place of worship in the midst of 
onr ground, especially if onr Hon'ble Masters should think 
proper to have a factory house built there. Agreed we do pay the 
Cozzee 250 Rupees and receive from him a Sunnud aooordingly.” 

It is not clear when a military guard was drst entertained 
at the factory. In 1736 the military stores included ** 3 Brass 
Swivel guns, 2 Mortars, 3 long Swivel guns, 4 large Brass Swivel 
Blunderbusses, 10 small (3 of which are iron), 2 iron Canon, 10 
spare Bayonet pieces, 4 Carbines, 5 Pistols, 6 Swords, ” eto., eto. 
These would hardly have been kept bad there been no persons 
to use them, but no 6xed establishment seems to have been 
entertained. In the following year the presence of some military 
officers from Calcutta caused the Dacca Council to consider their 
requirements. “Taking into consideration what military are 
necessary to be kept at this Factory, it appears that it is neces¬ 
sary to have sentinels at the doors of the Treasure Godown and 
other Warehouses of the Factory, as well as at the gates, and that 
at some of the adjacent petty ohowkeys stopping boats that are 
bringing the Hon’ble Company’s goods, a party of soldiers are 
often necessary to be sent to clear such goods. Agreed therefore 
that we keep one Ensign, one Sergeant, one Corporal, one Dram- 
mer and 17 sentiuals, and that we send the remainder of the 
Military to Calcutta.” Such was the beginning of the military 
guard at Dacca In 1745 it had increased to one Lieutenant, 
five Sergeants, six Corporals, 47 European privates, and several 
others. In the following year some further additions were made 
on account of the MarStbS scare, the force then standing at one 
Lieutenant, one Ensign, seven Sergeants, eight Corporals, 71 
European *' private men, ” 42 Portuguese (who were shortly aftmr 
dispensed with) and others. In 1761, this had been replaoedby 
a guard of sepoys, one battalion being distributed between Chit¬ 
tagong, Dacca and Ijakbipur. Ijater, it consisted of a regiment 
of infantry and a detachment of artillery, and in 1836 (ezaoUy 
one hundred years after the first entertainment of a permanent 
guard) the 50tb Regiment of Native Infantry were stationed 
hme, with eighteen commissioned officers, besides a Surgeon. 

The original cantonments at Dacca were near Teralon^ in a 
villi^ called Bsigun Bsri. The plaoe is still called Mlipaltaa, 
and a portion of it still retains the name of Ohftndmiri (riiooting 
range). Some time about the beginning of the nineteenth ooiik 
tnry the cantonments were moved neMrer the town to tbo Purinl 
Paltan, but the site was thought to be unhealthy md a fewjMNunr 
troops wen tnasfenied tothola^^ o 
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At first the Company’s establishment consisted of two Enro- Establish- 
,pean8, but by the year 1736 there were five posts at the factory, ** 
vie., the Chief, the Accountant, the Export Warehouse- 
keeper, the Buxi and the Import Warehouse-keeper. In 1758 the 
Court directed that the business should be conducted by a Chief, 
a Second and two Writers. The Chief and ins Assistants had 
small salaries, but to compensate for this they were allowed the 
privilege of trading on their own account provided this did not 
interfere with the Company’s investments. A common table was 
maintained at the Factory, at the expense of the Company, and 
in 1737, the Company allowed Rs. 700 yearly for Factory pro¬ 
visions. This sum was increased considerably in later years 
and in 1758 Rs. 3,000 were allowed for keeping a table, with 
instructions “ that tlie Junior servants • • • shall partake 
thereof: and, in case they shall desire to diet apart, each junior 
servant above the rank of Writer shall get out of the Chief’s 
allowance 30 current rupees per month, and each Writer 20.” The 
first mention of a Factory Surgeon is an entry dated the 16th 
December 1737: "Mr. John Coleman, our late Surgeon, having 
died intestate, etc.” He was succeeded by M r. Holwell and then by 
Mr. John Canty. A Surgeon seems to have been attached to the 
Factory regularly thereafter. The salary of the post was forty 
rupees per mensem. 

The extent of the private trade of the Company’s servants Private 
can hardly be realised in these latter days. Mr. Cooke, who 
waa dismissed for embezzlement, forfeited all his property 
to the Company to make good the loss: this property included 
the articles in which he was trading and it took many months 
to gather in from the various trading centres (aurungs) the 
articles that bad been secured for him. As the Company recog¬ 
nised this trade, certain of the factory charges (vie., Charges 
General, Servants’ Wages and Charges Durbar) were divided pro¬ 
portionately between the Company and its servants according to 
the amount of trade. The following figures give the trade and 
the proportion of the charges payable in 1744:— 


I 

Annual 

salary. 

Amount of 
trade. 

Proportionate 
share of 
charges. 

The Hon'trie Company... 

Thomas Joahna lloore, Esq., Chief 
Mr. lobii Bmith, Junr. Marcht 

Nr. Samuel Bopper, Eaetor 

Mr. James Elacfaford. Factor 

Mr. Thomas Mao, Writor 

Total 

£40 
£30 
£lfi 
£15 
£ 6 

Rs. a. p. 

6,C7,791 3 0 
1,01,615 0 3 
10,015 18 0 
15,167 7 8 
66,116 8 0 
18,ul7 12 8 

Bs. a. p. 

15,749 li 0 
2,81516 9 
277 18 0 
448 8 3 
1,823 0 9 
361 1 9 

■1 

7,74,618 11 9 

21,476 0 6 
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One of tbe best known instances of private trade at tke 
Dacca Factory is that of Mr. Biohard Barwell, who, while Chief 
here, made a fortune in salt transactions in Bakarganj. Silt' 
months after he arrived in Dacca he applied for permission to 
remit a lakh of rnpees in bullion to England. When threatened 
by Clavering with legal proceedings, he wrote:—“ Ue (Olavering) 
threatens me with the terrors of the law—he brings forward a false 
charge touching the benefits I derived from salt while at Dacca. 
I do not deny the profits I mada I avow them. I always avowed 
them. They were neither secret nor clandestine, but 1 object to 
the conclusions drawn, and refute them, etc. ” 

Robert Lindsay, when at Dacca as a very junior servant of 
the Company a few years later, also speculated largely in salt in 
his private capacity. His account of his first venture is interest¬ 
ing. He writes : '* Among the numerous articles of commerce 

carried on in the interior of the Dacca district salt is not the 
least considerable : it is manufactured by the Agents of Govern* 
ment on the sea coast and preserved as a monopoly for the benefit 
of the Company At certain periods it is brought op in large 
boats to Dacca and there exposed to public sale. My commercial 
education at Cadiz was now beginning to show itself of use to me. 
In the mode of exposing the lots to sale I could perceive no small 
intrigue was carrying on : for I saw that the natives had not that 
free access to the public sale to which they were entitled, and that 
the lots fell, as they were put op, to the dependents of the Mem¬ 
bers of Council, who by this means gained to themselves a con¬ 
siderable advantage. A fair opportunity I thought, now occurred 
of bettering myself without injury to the public ; I therefore con¬ 
versed with a wealthy native on this subject, who fully entered 
into my views and proposed to advance me a large sum of money 
upon a mutual concern, provided I would appear as the ostensible 
person. I in consequence appeared at the next sale and became 
the purchaser of salt to the extent of £20,000 ; and the specu¬ 
lation turned out so well as fully to enable me to pay ofif all the 
debt I had contracted during my long residence in Calcutta, and 
to place a few thousand rupees in my pocket. ” Such a clever 
young man could not have acquired any popularity among his 
superiors by this coup and be naively adds:—*‘Tbi6,1 have reason 
to think, soon after facilitated my removal from Dacca. ” 

It Is not perhaps so well known that Warren Hastings engaged 
in private trade within the jurisdiction of the Dacca Factory. A 
complaint was made in 1763 to Calcutta by the Dacca Council of 
the illegitimate uses to which sipahis were put by Hastings' agents. 
In reply Hastings recorded tbe following note:—'‘Some time ago a 
large bMy of Fweers infesting tbe country about Baokergunge 8Ur«» 
rounded Mr. Kelly, my Agent, and put him in great danger of liis 
life * * * For this reason I requested tbe Governor to send a 
few people to his rescue. Tbe Fakeers have since quitted the conn- 
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and attention to the other affairs I forgot it; so far only I 
tan willing to take upon me the blame of the seapoys continuing 
yet with Mr. Kelly, who were ordered to be employed only in the 
protection of his own life and effects, and if he has made any ill 
use of them let the gentlemen of Dacca prove it, and I desire he 
jhay be brought down and publicly punisW for it. My reason for 
pFOcnring a guard of 4 seapoys for Captain Rose is that he is em¬ 
ployed in collecting a great number of timbers belonging to me and 
other geutlemen which are now scattered in many different places 
in the river lying between Dacca and Backergunge and where you, 
gentlemen, will easily conceive the necessity of having some 
defence against the robbers which continually infect these parts. 

If you think them improper they shall be immediately recalled. ” 

Two other incidents in the history of the Dacca Factory Seizure of 
remain to be recorded. The first occurred in 1756. Sir5j-ud- factory m 
daula, when he marched on Calcutta, sent orders to the Naib at ^756 
Dacca, Jasarat KhSn, to seize the English factory and imprison 
the Company's servants. The factory was unfortified and the 
garrison but small, so, when Mr. Becher, the Chief, ascertained 
from tiie French that Calcutta had been captured, it was decided 
not to make any resistance but to secure the best terms possible 
through the French. It was then arranged with NawSb Jasarat 
Khin that all the ladies and gentlemen should go to the French 
factory and remain there pending SirSj-ud-daula’s orders. 

The soldiers were to lay down their arms and be the Nawab’s 
prisoners. After two months’ stay at the French Factory, the Eng¬ 
lish obtained their release owing to the exertions of M. Law at 
Kgsimt^Sr and sailed to Calcutta in a sloop provided by M. 

Conrtin. The English factory was not restored to the Company 
until the following year. 

The other incident is the capture of the factory in 1763 by „ 
a body of BannySsis or Fakirs. Mr. Leyoester, the then Chief, faowt” * 
justified its abandonment as follows:— in 1763. 

Regarding the retreat and loss of treasure, he knows not 
how it could have been avoided nor what precautions 
could have been taken, that were not, to prevent the misfor¬ 
tune* The gentlemen of that Factory were fully sensible 
of the importance of saving their treasure and tried every 
possible method as they did tor retreating in a regular manner. 

In an entire want of cooleys it was resolved to disarm some of 
our seapoys and employ them in that capacity—first to convey 
tha sioK and wounded, then our treasure, and at last retreat 
with, the remainder of our garrison. The sick had mostly been 
s^nt te the waterside, in pursuance of this resolution, to be put 
board tbe few. boats we had been able to collect at the 6ant, 
ifktei many of our seapoys left the Factory, and Mr. Leyoester 
ai^aiai the Board that while he was in the Factory expecting 
tO) iiaar that boate were come to the Qant sufficient to secure 
ranMuiidetof the ganison, all the seapoyi ia 
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• body left the Faotorj without euy orders end fled to the 
boats that were already come in the utmost irregulaiity Md 
ooufosion, rendering their own retreat under such oiiroiim- 
stanoes very precarious and patting it out of the power of the 
gentlemen to oonduot the 'afhir in the manner that had bemi 
really proposed. • • • • • He 

begs leave farther to observe that the so sodden recovery of the 
Dacca Factory was entirely the result of the gentlemen’s own 
resolution on the first account they had ever received of tiie 
Meekly detaobment’s having left that country, Captain Grant 
not having joined our party till we bad left liuokypotei 
and that such their resolution and application afterwards 
has been attended with the happy consequence of procur* 
ing to bis Hon'ble Masters nearly as large, and. he may 
venture to say, as good an investment as hath been known 
for some years to come from this Factory.” Quite another version 
of the story, however, is given by Clive in a minute, dated 
29th January 1766:—“ That gentleman’s Mr. Ijeyoester) 
behaviour at Dacca, when he abandoned the Factory which 
commanded a very considerable proportion of the Company’s 
treasure and merchandise would in all probability have lost him 
the service if General Carnac had not prevailed upon Mr. 
Vansittart to let him soften the paragraph written upon that 
subject in the general letter. For farther particulars 1 refer the 
world to old Mr. Delaport, who very quietly smoked his pipe in 
the Factory an hour and a half after Mr. Leycester bad forsaken 
it, and then found leisure to carry off all his own effects, without 
any molestation from the enemy, who proved to be no other than 
a rabble of Fakeers. Nor was his zeal for the service greater when 
Captain Grant with a very small detachment retook the place, 
without the loss of a man ; for Mr. Leycester who had’ just tun 
away from the Factory, although he would have been a very 
proper person to have pointed out the road to the Captain, who 
was a stranger to that part of the country, chose rather to renuun 
on the other side of a navigable river until be was informed that 
the Factory was again in our possession, when be returned to 
resume bis former employment.” 

Site of The original factory building seems to have been situated 

factory. in Tezgion. In 1682 Hedges writes: “ This afternoon I went 
to visit Haggai Sopbee Chan * * * « - • 

took my leave and returned to ye English factory which is at 
least 3 miles distant from this, or ye Nabob’s durbar, a moat 
inconvenient situation for doing of business, being 6u Irom ye 
Courts of Justice, Custom House and ye waterside.” Also in 
1775 we read of a factory house at Tezgion in addition to 
pHnoiptd factory building. The old factory is said to have bseit 
a one storied b<mse having a large central ball with 
apartments and ottioes around it. Afr. Harvey had it re-tHgilt'i.bw 
finr yean it toMBs to have eaused eonsiderable anxie^ 

> " ■ . ■ 
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9 i9tonn and flood-xand repaini were constantly required. Between 
years 1784 and 1730 a new building was erected nearer the 
tlmt on tiie site occupied till recently by the Dacca College and 
now by the Collegiate School. It was constructed in the form 
of a square and enclosed a considerable extent of ground. liow 
ranges of warehouses surrounded it and in the centre was a house 
for the factors, besides offices and accommodation for servants 
and guards and in later years a mint and magazine were added. 

Tezgion, however, was not altogether abandoned. Besides a 
garden house and several bungalows, and probably tbe old factory, 
the quarters of the washermen were there. In 1771 on the aboli* 
tion of the Baghmaras (shikaris) we find the Collector writing: 

” The consequence of which, I apprehend, will be that the Com¬ 
pany will lose many of their washermen and Tezgong will be 
rendered uninhabitable by these animals (i.e., tigers).” The 
following extract from a Government letter dated the 2.3rd Janu¬ 
ary 1775, on the subject of the Dacca houses, is interesting:—“ It 
bag been thought proper to make a distribution of the houses 
belonging to the Company at Dacca between the covenanted ser¬ 
vants who are to reside on the part of the Board of Trade and 
those employed in the Revenue branch—and it is directed that the 
Commercial Resident be put in possession of such as are allotted 
for the use of his department That the Factory, the warehouse, 
the Factrvy bouse at Tezgong and the houses occupied by Messrs. 

Day and Hatch and either the houses occupied by Mr. Leigh* 
or that occupied by Mr. Russell, at the choice of the Revenue Chief, 
be appropriated to the use of the Chief and Assistants of the 
Commercial Factory. That either of the houses occupied by 
Mr. Leigh and Mr. Russell, at the option of the Revenue Chief, 
as above specified, the house occupied by Mr. Kerr and tbe gar¬ 
den houses at Tezgong occupied by Mr. Law and Mr. Leigh be 
appropriated to the Revenue department. That the temporary 
buildings raised by Mr. Shakespear at bis own expense within the 
walls of tbe Factory be continued to him, and the temporary 
building (7 erected) at private expense in the same place for 
Messrs. Evelyn and Gator, be continued to them.” 

In 1774 a Provincial Council consisting of a Chief and The 
four members was appointed to superintend the revenue Provincial 
and oommeroial affairs and some changes were made in the 


*Mr Leigb’e house lay to the soulb.ea8t of tbe factory “on the 
e^^lansde” end wae need for a time as the Collector’s Cutcherry In the 
sesMwts it is called the second house and was usually the residence of tbe 
BnaL Mr. Entr's house was a short distance to the west of the Factory and 
was pulled down in 1778 by Mr. Broughton, an Asaistant in tbe Kevenue 
Dt^litment. At TSsglon there were in ITVO four lioue^e besides tbe (oiu- 
"Sy'S feetiwy— two of them (o houso and n bungalow; belonged to Mr. Law, 
Ota Moists. Batoh and Uny, andooo i called Champa Bagb) to tbe Company, 
iih td^a bottle and bungalow were disposed of by lottery—tbe former an 
U> tolHOMlon of Mr. BeakiDg end the latter in that of Mr. 
AMm. tolfd home was tisnsfotrod to o Mr. Satneeda end the fourth 
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conduct of the factory business* Brokers were abolished and 
in their place agents (gomasiaa) w^ere appointed to the diflerent 
aimt^nga; naihs were also appointed to decide cases in which 
weavers were concerned. These reforms were not successful; 
abuses grew up and in 1787 a Commercial Resident was 
appointed to conduct the affairs of the factory. The dealings 
with the weavers were then conducted in a more regular and 
sympathetic manner. The Resident in 1800 writes:—At this 
Factory it is an annual instruction to the Auriing Gomnsias 
that the Regulation which respects the weavers and the com¬ 
mercial residents be read to the weavers before any engagements 
for the new year are entered into F.very individual weaver 
executes a separate written engagement for the provision of the 
cloths which he voluntarily coutracis to deliver and these 
engagements are in no instance departed from except by a 
written request on the part of the weavers or their representa¬ 
tives. The weavers’ accounts are annually adjusted and each 
weaver has throughout the year a copy of his running account 
(called a haiif chitty) regularly brought up constantly in his 
possession.” These arrangements appear to have been continued 
down to 1817 when the factory was closed. 

The Dutch settled in Dacca for trading purposes before the 
English. Nauab Nasrat Jang writes of them At first Gomastaa 
made purchases at the Factory; afterwards, in the time of 
Hossein-ud-dln KliSn (i.e., between 1742 and 1753) Mr. Ilsam, 
being appointed Chief of the Factory, came and resided at 
Dacca.** This, however, hardly represents the true facts. In 1666, 
Tavernier tells us, the Dutch finding that their goods were not 
snflBciently safe in the common houses of Dacca liave built a very 
fine house/* He attended a banquet given in his honour by the 
Dutch and, on his departure from Dacca, the Dutch gentlemen 
accompanied him for two leagues. In 1682 William Hedges 
received a visit from “ ye three Dutch Factors, viz , Jno Bonstoe, 
Alexander Urwin and Jacob Smith, who supped with me/* As 
in the case of the English a new factory may have been built in 
the eighteenth century, and to this the reference above quoted 
may have been made. In 1775 the Dutch Chief, Mr. Daniel Lank 
Hiet died and was buried in the English cemetery. In 1781 the 
Dutch factory surrendered to the East India Company and the 
solitary Dutch subject in Dacca (Mr. Heyning) was released 
on parole. The property seized included a garden house at Tez- 
glon This appears to have been the end of the Dutch regime 
at Dacca. In 1801 the Collector received charge of the Dutch 
factory from the Magistrate and we read that police officers took 
away bricks and aurki from the ruins for repairing the streets 
of Dacca. In 1810, it was proposed to erect a hospital on the 
site, but the idea was dropped as it was not known what th^ 
relations between England and Uolland were at the time. In 1834, 
a treaty was signed l^tween the English and Dutch Oovernmenti 
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by which the latter ceded to the former all their establishments in 
India and in June of the year following the formal transfer was 
made by Mr. V’^anas, the Dutch Commissioner, to Mr. Dawes^ 
the Magistrate. The Dutch factory stood on a portion of the 
land now occupied by the Mitford Hospital, the site is known in 
the old Collectorate papers as Kuti Ollandaz. 

Of the fVench settlement in Dacca, Nawab Nasrat Jang The French 
writes:—“ During? the naibut of the said Moorshid Cooly Khan 
(ic., from 1726—38) a gomasta, named Gopaul Sein, came to Dacca 
on the part of the French, and having purchased cloths sent 
them to the French merchants at riiandernagore. In this way- 
the French business was at that time carried on at Dacca. But 
after Nawazish Malionied Khan, towards the close of the reign 
of the Emperor Mahomed Shah {i.e., between 1740 and 1742) 
became Naib Nazim of Dacca, Messieurs Deveuz and Chamauz, 
arriving at Dacca, built with the permission of the said Naib a 
Factory and commenced business there.” This account may be 
misleading as thos(‘ given in respect of the English and Dutch, 
but another authority has given 1742 as the date of the building 
of the French factory and as we liave no information of their 
being settled in Dacca before that time NawSb Nasrat Jang's 
account may possibly be correct. It has been narrated above 
how, in 1756, disaster to the English was averted by the courtesy 
and kindness of M. Couitin, in which he was nobly seconded by 
M. Fleurin. In the following year M. Courtiu sent a detach¬ 
ment to KSsimbazar to reinforce M. Law in his efforts to sup¬ 
port Sir3j-ud-daula and he himself lollowed .having delayed only 
for the arrival of M. Chevalier from Assam), taking with him 
‘‘about 35 boats, Mm. Chevalier, Brayer, Gourlade, the Surgeon, 
and an Augustine Father, Chaplain of the Factory, 8 European 
soldiers, of whom several were old and past service, 17 topass 
gunners, 4 or 5 of the (Company’s servants and 2o or 30 peons.” 

But the battle of Plassey occurred before he could join M. Law. 

The French property and possessions that came into the hands of 
the English were made over again in 1785 to M. Champigny 
and in 1786 a convention was signed affirming the French rights 
and privileges at their factories. Their factory and lands seem 
however again to have been taken for in 1801 they passed from 
the charge of the Magistrate to the Collector and in 1802 to the 
Commercial Resident while in 1824 the factory was converted 
into a depdt for the reception of military stores. In 1819 
M. Darrac arrived in Dacca to demand to be put in possessiou 
of the French factory with its dependencies in accordance with 
the terms of the Treaty of Paris (1814). Hut it is not until 
lff27 that we read of this being complied with. Soon after 
M. Darrac's arrival in Dacca the Magistrate had occasion to com¬ 
plain of his conduct and Government in reply wrote:—‘‘ * 

M. Darrac has exceeded his official competence and you very pro- 
peirl| remonstrated with him on his unwarrantable procedure in 
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apprehending and confining Sooroop Gbund, in inflicting corporal 
punishment on the Custom House ohaprassy and in assuming 
Uie right of licensing a shop for the sale of spirituous liquor 
contrary to the regulations of the British Government. * * * 

M. Kavier has at the same time been required peremptorily to 
instruct M. Darrao to abstain in future from usurpation of powers 
which do not belong to bis station and to confine the exercise 
of his authority to the mere superintendence of the commercial 
affairs of the Factory without interfering in any degree whatever 
in matters beyond the limits of his public duty as a Commercial 
Agent, • • * ]y{ Parrac is not to be 

permitted to exercise any authority implying sovereign power or, 
in strictness, beyond what may be admitted in cases of master 
and servant, • • • • . # * 

and in the event of M. Darrac’s perseverance in such encroach* 
ments measures will be taken in his removal from Dacca.” The 
French factory was situated in IslSmpur, on the banks of the river 
Buri-Ganga, on a portion of the site now occupied by the palace 
of the successors of the late Nan&b Kh^ftja Sir Ahsanullah (called 
the Ahsan Manzil). Bennell's map shows the French garden at 
TezgSon to be on the east side of the Dacca-Mymensingb road 
between Ambar’s mosque and the Tezgfion Church. The Dutch 
garden lay opposite, on the other side of the road. 

The Portuguese also bad a factory in Dacca which was in the 
quarter of the town called Sangat-tola, but nothing is known 
their commercial transactions and history. 

Tn 1765 the East India Company succeeded to the DiwSni of 
Bengal. At that time the administration of the Province was 
divided into two departments, viz., the Huzuri or Revenue 
and the Nizdmat or Judicial. The former was very soon taken 
over entirely by the English but the latter was allowed for a long 
time to be conducted in the old way subject only to a general 
control. Orme tells us that “ the administration of the Province 
was now settled in the manner following:—Mahummud Reza 
Kbftn, the Naib Navob, conducted affairs at the Capital • 
* * * * and Jessaurut Khan at Dacca, in 

conjunction with a member of Council at each city, as Chief on 
the part of the English. Two days weekly the Naib communi¬ 
cated to his English colleague his transactions, plans, disburse¬ 
ments and receipts in every department, for bis satisfaction and 
the information and approval of the presidency. Two days in 
each week were also set apart in which the Naib and Chief 
received appeals from the courts of justice and confirmed or 
reversed their decisions by the assistance of the Chief Magistrate. 
By these means Government was properly conducted and the 
English became informed of the laws, revenues and customs of 
the country ” 

The district did not altogether escape from the trials of 
1867, though fortunately there was comparatively little lose of 
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life. Two companies of the 73rd N. I. were stationed at Dacca, 
the rest of the regiment being at Jalpaiguri. From the month of 
March, when the Barrackpore mutiny broke out, it was for 
eight long months the aim of the authorities at Dacca to prepare 
for similar happenings there and at the same time avoid harsh 
measures with the sepoys, w'hioh, it was felt, would result in 
disaster to small European communities in surrounding districts 
who were not so able to protect themselves. In June a hundred 
men of the Indian Navy, under Lieutenant Lewis, arrived: and in 
the following month two companies of volunteers were raised which 
did excellent work during the Mubarram and the Janmastami 
processions. Many false rumours reached the town, but in 
November alarming news was received both from Chittagong and 
from Barrackpore and it was determined to delay decisive action 
no longer. The following extracts from Lord Canning’s 6 nal 
minute describe what was done :— 

At a meeting of the officers, civil and military, including 
Lieut. Lewis, it was after some discussion unanimously decided 
that the sepoys must be disarmed. Accordingly, the seamen 
under Lieut Lewis, and Volunteers assembled at daylight next 
morning (i.e., 22 nd November) and having disarmed the 
difiereut guards in succession and without any attempt at 
resistanoe, they advanced on the lines which were situated in a 
strong position at a place called the Lftl BSgh. Here they 
found the sepoys and a detail of native artillery, with two guns, 
drawn up ready to receive them: as the party advanced fire 
was opened upon them and a sharp engagement, lasting for half 
an hour, ensued. It is sufficient to say that the sepoys were 
driven out of their barracks and the guns carried with great 
gallantry. The rebels left 41 dead on the ground ; whilst three 
were drowned in attempting to cross the river and a large 
number were more or less severely wounded; nor was the 
victory unattended by loss on our side: fifteen were severely 
and three slightly wounded. Of the former three died of their 
wounds. Dr. Green, Civil Burgeon, who, in the absence of 
other medical aid, attended the attacking party, was shot 
through the thigh, and Lieut. Lewis also received a slight 
wound. • • * Twenty persons were subsequently 

taken, ten of whom were sentenced to be bung, the remainder 
to transportation for life. The main body, thoroughly panic- 
stricken, made a hasty retreat from the division, passed by the 
stations of Jamalpur and Mymensingh, without attempting any 
attack, and reaching the Brahmaputra crossed near Bhagwa GbSt 
and entered the district of Kangpur. * * * As 

soon as a steamer and flat could be prepared three companies of 
U. M.’s 54th were sent off to Dacca to act as circumstances 
should dictate. With them went a party of European seamen 
imd a second party followed the next day • • • 7^0 

deta^ment of 11 M.'s 54th having reached Dacca left the seamen 
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to proceed to their destination in the Rangpur and Dinajpur 
districts. • ♦ • 

Mr. Carnae, Officiating Collector and Magistrate of Dacca, has 
acted with great vigour and promptitude throughout the whole 
course of the disturbances. On the occasion of the actual 
outbreak at Dacca he took a prominent part in the atta^^k on the 
sepoys and he brought forward very favourably the conduct 
of his two assistants, Messrs. Bainbridge and Macpherson. Dr. 
Green, the (Mvil Surgeon, who accompanied the body of sailors 
on this occasion and, as has already been recorded, was severely 
wounded, is entitled to very honourable notice; and I must 
make special mention of the admirable behaviour of the Rev. 
Mr. Winchester, Cliaplain of the Station, who in the service of 
the wounded men fearlessly exposed himself in the midst of the 
fight. Mr. Carnac has ma<le a special report of the assistance he 
has received during the past year from his NSzir, Jagabandhu 
Bose, whose services have received acknowledgment and reward. 

1 take this opportunity of repeating my appreciation of the 
loyalty of the Mohammedan gentlemen, Khwaja Abdul Ghani 
and Abdul Ahmad Klian." 

Such is the official account of what happened then in Dacca. 
We have a narrative from another point of view in the diary of 
Mr. Brennand, then the Principal of the Dacca College. The 
following extracts supplement the above:— 

‘‘ 10th June. - The troops appear excited on account of the 
rumour that European troops are to be sent to Dacca. 

12th June,\ panic spread among the Europeans in 
consequence of a report to the effect that the two 
companies of the 73rd which Lad left the station 
about the beginning of the month bad met with some 
disbanded men from Barrackpore and had mutinied : 
that they had returned to Dacca and bad been joined 
by the men at the Lai Bagh: that they were looting 
the bazar and setting free the prisoners at the jail. A 
number of Europeans assembled at the house of Mr. 
Jenkins,* the Magistrate: others resolved to defend 
themselves at the Bank. 8ome of the ladies went on 
board boats on the river: arms were collected : the whole 
town was in a state of excitement: the Bund was crowd¬ 
ed with natives in a state of wonder and curiosity. 

Lieuts. McMahon and Uhynd, the officers in command 
of the troops, started for the Lai Bagh where the 
sepoys were located. On their return they reported 

•On the day of first panic Mr. Jeukins was the Magistr.iCo apd Mr. 
Camac the Collector; subBequt^nily the latter was appointed to be both 
MagUtrate and Collector. 

Was the Bank of Dacca sabseqnently taken over by the Bank bt 
Beiigal. The present Hank buliding was tlien^the Assembly Kooiiis, and Is 
not that referred to. 
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that their tnen were all quiet and in their quarters : 
that the alarm was groundless. 

On the evening dri ve the natives who were collected in knots 
along the road seemed surprised to see us after the 
report that we had all fled and left them to their fate. 

13th, —Between the 19th and 23rd June the Government 
sent up 100 men of the Indian Navy under Lieut. 
Ijewis for the protection of the town. They were 
located in the house on the opposite side of the road 
to the Baptist chapel. 

^*6th July ,—The Metcalfes came in from Comillah in a fright: 
they had heard that the sepoys at Chittagong had 
mutinied and that they were on their way to Dacca. 
The report was, however, without foundation. 

‘‘ Dacca has been comparatively quiet since the arrival of the 
sailors. Ijieut. I^ewis has his tars out frequently in 
the morning to practice with the guns in the space 

near the Racquet Court* and in front of the College. 

• • « 

“ To-day there was something of a panic among the sepoys. 
Dowell, who is in command of the station, sent up to 
the Lai Bagh for the screws used in elevating the guns 
and the men there supposed that there was some 
intention of disarming them. 

30th July, —A meeting of European and East Indian in¬ 
habitants capable of bearing arms was held at the 
College : nearly 60 ])eople present. It was resolved to 
form two corps of Volunteers—one of Infantry and 
the other of Cavalry. Major Smith to command the 
Infantry and Lieut. Hitchins the Cavalry. 

Ist^ 2nd and 3rd Aiiynst, —The three days of the Buok- 
ereed. Tlie Volunteers all on the alert: patrols out 
all night on each of the thr<*e days. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The 2nd being Sunday a party of the Volunteers sta¬ 
tioned at the College to protect the people who were 
at church. 

August —Many of the Armenians are leaving for 
Calcutta. The Kuroi)eBns are thinking of fortifying 
the Mills.f The Volunteers are on parade for several 
hours daily and are making good progress in drill. 

nth and 16th August —The festival of Junmostomee. 
There was as usual a large crowd of people. The 
Cavalry Volunteers were mounted on elephants and 
well armed # ♦ # passed off 

quietly. * * * It has been decided that if 

* The oKl Racquet Court was situated on the space now called Victoria 
Square. 

t Bant of the Dholai Khal: afterwards the Military Police Barracks 
and then the Police Training School: still called the “ Kalh Gbar”, = Vhe 
Factory ^or Mill) house. 
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the men at Jutpigoree do niatiny, the sepoys here 
shall be at once disarmed. 

Augu«t.—l!!h^ fortification of the Mills is going on. 
• • • There are 200 men at work digging a 

ditch. 

“ August .—The fortifications are progressing and it is 

supposed that, should there be occasion for it, we 
should be able to make a stand against 5 or 6 thousand 
men. • • * 

** SOth August. —Yesterday, Sunday, was the great day of 
theMohurrum. The Cavalry Volunteers were out all 
night patrolling. • • * • 

“ 14 th SepteTnher. —Some alarm here in consequence of a 
report that the sepoys in Assam are in a state of great 
excitement and that they had become very insolent. 
The Government has sent off a number of sailors in 
the Horungatta by way of the Sunderbnns: they are 
expected to arrive here to-morrow and are intended 
for Assam, 

“ The 73rd at Jutpigoree still quiet. We have hopes it will 
prove staunch. Should it not, we shall be involved here : 
Emt we shall be quite a match for ^e sepoys. * • • 

“ 4th October, —^To-day has been fixed upon by the Bishop 
as a day of humiliation. Winchester away in Sylhet. 
The service was read by Abercrombie and the sermon 
by Pearson. • * • 

12th October. —^The Cavalry Volunteers gave a ball to the 
Infantry. The gathering was not so great as 
was expected : about ten ladies present. Of the In¬ 
fantry Volunteers only about twenty attended in uni¬ 
form. The party was on the whole a very pleasant one. 

“Jsf November. —Something like a panic occurred on Sunday 
last, caused by the removal of the sailors to the house 
near the church, recently occupied by the Nuns. 
The sepoys got ammunition out of the magazine and it 
was thought that an outbreak was imminent. It is 
reported that they have written to their brethren at 
Julpigoree asking whether they should resist if an 
attempt were made to disarm them. We believe that 
the disarming could be effected with little danger to 
ourselves, but it is feared the effect on the troops at 
Chittagong, Sylhet and Julpigoree might be disastrous. 
It is supposed that if we can preserve order in Dacca 
the other places will remain quiet. The men are 
very civil, but with the example of their “ bbaibuns ” 
before us, tre cannot put much trust in them. 

“SfA November. —The Infantry Volunteers gave a dinner to 
the station * • • upwards of fifty sat 

down to dinner. 
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noth The storm that has been passing over 

India has just passed over Dacca, happiJj without any 
of the disastrous effects that have attended it in its 
course elsewhere. Up to Saturday last we were going 
on just as usual. There was a party out at cricket in 
the afternoon and the Volunteers were at their usual 
exercise with ball cartridge. In the evening we had 
our usual drive on the course. The dawk, however, 
brought bad news from Chittagong, and an express 
was received with intelligence that the remnant of 
the 34th, the regiment disbanded at Barrackpore at 
the beginning of the Mutiny, had broken out; that 
they had looted the Treasury, taking with them about 
three lakhs of rupees and that they had also killed 
several Europeans. It is now believed that the 
Europeans escaped. At about six o'clock in the even¬ 
ing it was determined that the sepoys here—the detach¬ 
ment of the 73rd—should be disarmed : their number, 
including the artillerymen under the command of 
Dowell, was 260. They had possession of two field 
pieces and in their lines they held a strong position. 
It is reported that they threatened to resist any at¬ 
tempt at disarming them and they affected to despise 
our sailors, who are generally of small stature. The 
sailors were about ninety in number, fit for duty. It 
was therefore necessary that they should use great 
precautions in dealing with a body of armed men 
nearly three times their number. 

The Volunteers were warned to be ready at 5 o'clock the 
following morning, Sunday, 22nd and they were enjoin¬ 
ed to assemble quietly, so as to excite no suspicion. 

At the time appointed, there were assembled the ('ommis- 
sioner, the Judge, and some other Civilians, and from 
20 to 30 Volunteers. It was still dark and we waited a 
short time for the signal. The plan was to begin by 
disarming the Treasury guards, to place the disarmed 
men in charge of the Volunteers: the sailors would 
then proceed with their whole force to the Lai Bagh: 
and it was hoped that the men there would have given 
up their arms without opposition. Everything appeared 
to go on well: the guards at the Treasury were disarmed 
before the signal was given for the Volunteers to 
advance. There were about fifteen of the sepoys stand¬ 
ing or sitting outside their quarters, and the rest of 
them, making altogether about 36, were supposed to be 
inside the building. They appeared to be very much 
dejected and they reproached their officers for subject¬ 
ing them to such disgrace, protesting that they would 
have given up their arms at once to their own officers 
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had they only been asked to do so. In the meantimei 
the sailors, on reaching the Lai Bagb, found the sepoys 
drawn oat, prepared to make a resistance; they had 
evidently been apprised of our intention to disarm 
them. The sentry fired his musket and killed one 
of our men : his example was followed by the others 
and a volley was fired on the sailors as they advanced 
through the broken wall near the southern gateway. 
The guns bad been placed in position in front of 
Beebee Peri's tomb, so as to command the entrance, 
and they opened fire upon our men with grape. A a 
soon as the sailors had got well into the place they fired 
a volley. Lieut. Lewis then led them up the ramparts 
to the left, charging the sepoys and driving them 
before them at the point of the bajonet. The sepoys 
took shelter in their quarters but were driven on from 
building to building by the sailors. At this time 
Mr. Mays, a midshipman, at the head of eight men 
who were under his command, made a gallant charge 
from the ramparts down upon the sepoy guns; they 
were soon taken and spiked, and the sepoys began 
flying in every direction. There was a severe struggle 
at the end of the rampart: many of the sepoys were 
driven over the parapet. Mr. Bainbridge had also a 
fall over the parapet as he stepped back to avoid the 
thrust of one of the sepoys. The sailors obtained a 
complete victory : the sepoys fled and concealed them¬ 
selves in the jungle, leaving about forty of their number 
killed. Many of those who escaped were severely 
wounded. Our loss was one killed on the field, four 
severely wounded, since dead, nine more or less severely 
wounded. Dr. (jieen, who accompanied the sailors, 
was wounded in the thigh. He was kneeling down 
at the time attending to one of the sailors who had 
also been wounded. He is getting on well, but com¬ 
plains of numbness in the lower part of the leg. 

12th July .—Three companies of the 19th Europeans have 
arrived; the greater number will be located in the 
College, the others will occupy the Faujdari Court. 

'i'he public garden south of the College has been made over 
to a Joint Stock Company ior the purpose of building 
assembly rooms, a library, theatre, billiard room, etc. 

November ,proclamation of the transfer of the 
Government of India to the Queen was read in English 
and Bengali on Monday last. The military were 
drawn up in line and the European resident were 
upon a platform erected for the purpose. Between 
two and three thousand {>eople present. Some of the 
boudOl were lighted up iu the evening in bonoi^ of 
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the occasion and there Was a dinner given by the 
Civilians and the M ilitary to the station. 

The students had an illumination at the College with fire¬ 
works the following evening: they seemed quite enthusiastic in 
the display of their loyalty.” 

For nearly half a century after the Mutiny the history of the 
district was one of peaceful progress. The most noteworthy events 
were the tornadoes of 1888 and 1901 and the earthquake of 
1897 which are described in Chapter VIII. 

With the partition of Bengal in 1905 Dacca became once Oacca after 
more the capital of a province. The scheme had been warmly 
supported by the Nawab of Dacca and was welcomed by the 
Muhammadan community, but it was resented by a considerable 
section of the Hindu population. A boycott of British goods 
was proclaimed as a sign of their displeasure and conflicts arose 
between Muhammadans who desired to use Liverpool salt and 
Hindu patriots who endeavoured to enforce the sale of the 
Bwadeshi product. On the whole, however, the district was more 
peaceable and orderly than its neighbours Bakarganj and Mymen- 
siugh. But all the while a society was being consolidated in its 
midst which aimed at something more than mere brawling in the 
market place. The authorities regarded this organisation with 
considerable misgiving, but for more than a year its members 
sedulously abstained from action which would expose them to a 
prosecution in the courts. In September 1907, on the occasion of 
the Jaiimastami procession, two incidents occurred which revealed 
its dangerous character. One of its members stabbed another 
Hindu in the back near the Victoria Park, while a gang of mis¬ 
creants attacked two men who were sitting under a lamp post 
near the iSbaheen Medical Hall and stabbed them, killing one 
and seriously injuring the other. A Muhammadan by-stander 
subsequently reported that he recognised the murderers as mem¬ 
bers of the Anusilau Samiti, but not a single Hindu shop-keeper 
iu the vicinity would admit that he had wiLuessed anything, 
though the murder occurred at 7 P.M. when the streets and shops 
alike were crowded; and when the police went to arrest the per¬ 
sons named by the Muhammadan they bad fled. In the following 
December Mr. Allen, the District Magistrate, when proceeding on 
leave to England was shot through the body at Goalundo railway 
station and narrowly escaped with his life. In 1908, the district 
was startled by a dacoity carried out by Hindu bhadraloks in a 
singularly open and audacious manner. A gang of these young 
desperadoes surrounded a house at Barrah in the NawSbganj 
thaua, shot dead a cbaukidar, who opposed them and made ofl 
with about Rs. 25,OCo uorth of booty. They were followed by 
the villagers right through the district, past iSSbhar police station 
and DhSmrfti, finally disappearing into the Madhupur jungles, but 
the people were unable to arrest them as they fired without hesita¬ 
tion at any one who approached, killing one man who was braver 
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tb liis (nUows and wounding otks. Witbin the nnl; three yean 
mn tnnidets and five grave dacoities, two accompanied by mnt' 
der, were committed under oircnmcbiucei which left little donbt 
that the perpetratore of these outrages were members of the 
anarchist or extremist party. A Mspeotor of Police was 
shot in the streeta of Dacca, fortunately not seriously, and a 
member of the Anusian Samiti was sentenced to ten yean’ trans* 
portation for preparing bombs. After months of strenuous work 
a prosectttion for conspiracy was launched against the most pro* 
minent members of this organisation and many of its memben 
were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment by the Sessions 
Judge. On appeal to the High Court some of the convicts were 
released hut the conviction of the principal memhen of the society 
was upheld. 

On April 1st, 1912, the district was transkred once more to 
the Governmeut which has its head-pters at Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 

The first synchronous census of the district was taken in 
1872, but the first estimate of the population was framed in 1792, 
exactly eighty years before. The Collector of that day, Mr. 
Douglas, calculated that Dacca and Faridpur, which then formed 
one administrative unit, contained 938,712 inhabitants. In 1824, 
the population of the Dacca district alone was estimated to be 
612,386, and in 1851 it was officially returned at 600,000. At 
the time of the Revenue Survey (between 1857 and 1861) a further 
attempt at enumeration was made and the population was reported 
to be 904,615, the calculation being based on the recorded number 
of houses and the assumption that from three to five persons lived 
in each house. The last estimate issued by the Hoard of Revenue 
for 1868-69 showed 215,915 houses and a total population of 
1,019,928. 

The first regular census showed that these estimates fell far 
below the truth, for in 1872 the population returned was 1,827,931 
or more than three times the estimated population of twenty years 
before. The density even then was high and amounted to 657 to 
the square mile. During the next nine years the number of the 
inhabitants increased by 14 3 per cent and tlie population in 1881 
was 2,090,877, which showed a density of 751 to the square mile. 
Substantial though this increase was it is not sufficiently large to 
suggest that the census of 1872 had fallen far below the truth,* 
and the Census Superintendent ascribed it to natural causes aided 
by the development of the jute trade. It was in fact less than the 
increase which occurred in the intercensal period 1881—1891, 
which amounted to 14*6 per cent., the population- in the latter 
year being 2,395,430 and the density 861 to the square mile. 
The increase in tlie NSrSyanganj thana was enormous, it was no 
less than 33 per cent; in Rupganj and Munshiganj it was over 20 
per cent and in three thanas which lie wholly or partly in the 
Madhupur jungle, i.c., Kapasia, Raipura, and Sabhar, it was 18 
per cent or more. The extraordinary increase in Narayanganj 
must have been largely due to the expansion of the jute trade, and 
the growth of population in the Madhupur jungle is easily explain¬ 
ed by the extension of cultivation in that jungly tract which is 
even now in progress, but it is not quite clear why there should 
have been such a great advance in Munshiganj. It is true that 
this portion of the district suffers little from malarial fever, but the 
population was already quire phenomenally dense and epidemics 
of cholera are frequent and severe. In Manikganj conditions were 
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quite different, tbe increase in the subdivision as a whole was only' 
4*6 per cent while in the Harirampur thSna there was a positive 
loss of population. 

The census of 1901 disclosed an increase of 10*6 per cent, tbe 
population being 2,649,622, and the density 952 to the square 
mile, a density which was greater than that of any district in the 
province of Bengal, with the exception of the two which include 
a considerable portion of the suburbs of Calcutta. The whole of 
the NSrSyanganj subdivision again showed a very large increase 
(15 per cent) and the increase of 22 per cent in the KSpSaia thana 
indicated^ the extent to which immigrants were pouring in to open 
up the jungles of Bhowal. The Munshiganj subdivision showed 
an increase of 9*9 per cent, a notewortliy result in view of the fact 
that in the Srinagar thSna the density reiiched the enormous 
figure of 1,787 to the square mile while in the Munshiganj thana 
it was 1,526. The Sadr subdivision outside KapSsia maintained 
a steady rate of progress, and even in NawSbganj, which adjoins 
the unhealthy HarirSmpur thana there was an increase of 9*1 per 
cent M5nikganj, however, continued to be unhealthy and the 
rate of increase in that subdivision was only 4*5 per cent. The 
Harirampur thSna which lies in the south of MSnikganj has 
suffered from diluvion as well as from malarial fever and cholera 
and affords a most striking contrast to the eminently progressive 
district of which it forms a part, for during the twenty years 
ending 1901 the population only increased by 1*25 per cent. The 
high death-rate in the MSnikganj subdivision was one of tbe 
reasons why the census of 1901 showed a lower rate of increase 
than its predecessor, but another factor was the increasing loss 
due to migration. In 1901 the net loss from this cause was about 
36,500 greater than it was in 1891, and, had the migration figures 
remained the same, the growth of the i)opulation in 1901 would 
have been 12*1 instead of 10*6 percent. 

In spite of the great density of the population the census of 
1911 disclosed an increase of 11*7 per cent, the returns showing 
that there were no less than 2,960,402 persons living in the 
district. There had been no check in the development of the 
Bhowal jungles, and large increases were reported from all the 
thSnas which contained waste land; KSpIlsia showing 26 per cent, 
Raipura 19 per cent and Keraniganj 17 per cent. Much of this 
increase was probably due to migration from the three thSoas 
lying along the south-west border of the district, for Nawftbganj 
only increased by If per cent in the decade, HarirSmpur bad a 
decrease of 7 per cent, and Sealo a decrease of more than 
one per cent Nariyanganj thSna, though the density was 
already high, showed au increase of nearly 19 per cent and 
Rupganj immediately to the north had a gain of more than 
16 per cent The most noteworthy results were however 
obtained from Srinagar. Even in 1901 this thSna had a 
density of 1,787 to the square mile, a density higher than that 
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returned in any other rural area in India. But iu spite of this, 
during the ten years ending 1911, the population increased by 
more than Uj per cent, and the density was only four less than 
2,000 to the square mile. 

The district as a whole is very thickly peopled and in 1911 l>»J^isifcy« 
it bad a density of no less than 1,064 persons to the square mile. 
Population is most congested in the south-east corner where the 
tbSnas of Nariyanganj, Munshiganj and Srinagar had densities of 
1,618, 1,600 and 1,996 to the square mile. Technically the whole 
of the population of the Munshiganj subdivision for census 
purposes is rural, but in this portion of the district there are a 
large number of flourishing bazSrs along the banks of the rivers 
and khSls, and the inhabitants are to a great extent supported 
by trade and by the remittances of members of the middle classes 
whose homes are situated in Bikrampur but who earn their living 
elsewhere. Population is fairly evenly distributed over the 
remainder of the island lying between tlie Dhaleswari and the 
PudmSl and ranges from 875 to the square mile iu Harirampur 
to 1,086 in NawSbganj. The Madhupur jungle still contains 
considerable areas of waste laud and in the Kapasia thana there 
were only 524 persons to the square mile. The same conditions 
prevail in the north of the Keraniganj thana and to a lesser 
extent in the east of the Bsipura thSna and in parts of bSbhSr; 
but in the southern portions of these th&nas and in Uilpganj the 
density probably did not fall short of a thousand to the square 
mile. Outside the Madhupur jungle there is in fact practically 
no spare land remaining, and it is hardly likely that the high 
rates of increase that have hitherto prevailed can be maintained. 

As is only natural in so densely peopled an area the balance Migratiou. 
of migration is against the district. In 1901, 85,299 persons 
were enumerated in Dacca who had been born outside its 
boundaries, but on the other hand 128,487 persons who had 
been born in Dacca were living elsewhere at the time of the 
census and the net loss of population was thus 43,188. The 
greatest interchange of population takes place with the contiguous 
districts and is largely due lo the transfer of permanent settlers 
crossing the district boundaries, and to intermarriages. Consi¬ 
derably more than a fourth of the total number of immigrants 
came from the single district of Mymensingh, and as the females 
exceeded the males in numbers, we may safely assume that the 
majority of these people were cultivators who had moved across 
into the still undeveloped forests of Madhupur. The emigration 
from Dacca to Mymensingh is also large, but as females lormed 
less than one-third of the whole, it is clear that many of these 
migrants were only temporary visitors. After Mymensingh the 
largest contributions to the district population were received 
from the Patna and Bhagulpur divisions (14,547), and the United 
Provinces (10,648). The great majority of these persons do not 
settle in tho district but come to work in the jute presses, as 
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coolies employed on public works, as i^eons, durwans and constables, 
as boatmen and as servants. They do nob biing their families 
uith them and amongst the immigrants from Bihar there were 
only three females to every 26 males. There is also a consider¬ 
able influx from Tippera, Pabna, and Faridpur, about two-thirds 
of the immigrants being in all probability cultivators who had 
moved with their families across the district boundaries. The 
number ot persons who moved from Dacca into Faridpur or Tip- 
pera was, however, much greater than the number received from 
those two districts, and in their case, too, about two-thirds had 
left their native district for good. Tliere is a noticeable How 
oi population from Dacca into Bakarganj during the cold 
weather, but this migration is only teii>porary and the men 
return to their families in the rains. I’he number of natives of 
Dacca in Calcutta was considerable (15,141), but Calcutta has 
numerous attractions for the middle classes of Bikrampur. Many 
of them go there for their education, and wlien they have passed 
through school and college they stay on in some one of the various 
professions affected by the educated classes or they embark in 
trade. Of emigrants to other piovinces there were in lUOl 
13,401. Of these no less than 12,755 were found in the neigh¬ 
bouring province of Assam. The Assamese have not hitherto 
paid much attention either to trade or education and the natives 
of Dacca have succeeded in obtaining a large share of the clerical 
appointments in (xovernment offices, on tea gardens, and on the 
railway. There are also a large number of Dacca Muhammadans 
engaged in the sale of miscellaneous goods while others go up as 
dealers in grain and hides, boatmen and professional fishermen. 
Many of the middle classes have settled in Assam, and in lUOl 
2,535 females who had been born in Dacca were enumerated in 
that province. 

iowua. Of the two towns Dacca has suffered from marked vicissitudes 

while NarSyanganj has enjoyed continuous giowth. The city 
must certainly have been a large and populous place when it was 
the capital of Bengal and Dr. Taylor states tiiat in 1800 it had 
a population of 200,000 souls.* It is not stated how this figure 
was arrived at and the decrease to the population of 68,038 found 
at the census of 1838 seems very large. The lowest ebb was 
reached about 1867 when the population was estimated to be only 
61,636, but this estimate was probably too low as at the census 
of 1872 it was found to be 69,212. Since then there has been a 
steady increase and the population in 1901 was 90,542. At the 
time of the formation of the new province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, Dacca was constituted the capital and in 1911 the popula¬ 
tion had risen to 108,551. NSrayanganj was an important mart 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, but at the census of 
1838 it only had a population of 6,252 persons.f In 1872 the 

♦ Topography of Dacca, p. 306 

t Taylor’s Topography of Dacca, p. 99. 
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population was 11,377 and in 1881 it was 13,508. During the next 
twenty years it nearly doubled and in 1901 was 24,472, rising 
to 27,876 in 1911. This is the cold-weather population and in 
the height of the jute season when the river is packed with boats 
and all the mills are full there are probably another six thousand 
persons in the place. 

The district contains only two towns and the census returns 
for 1901 would by themselves suggest that the population is of a 
much more Boeotian character than it really is. Not only were 
96 percent of tlie people living in villages but only 10 per cent 
of the rural population were living in villages containing more 
than 2,000 inhabitants as compared with 46 per cent in Chitta¬ 
gong and 28 per cent in Noakhali. The village of Bengal is, 
however, a very indeterminate entity, and though it is a fact that 
towns and even very large villages are rare, it would be a 
gj'eat mistake to assume, as in other places may generally be done, 
that the great bulk ot the villagors are agriculturists. It would 
be barely possible for agriculture alone to support so astonishingly 
dense a poimlation as is to be found in the Munshiganj subdivi¬ 
sion, and as a matter of fact 53 per cent of the population of the 
Srinagar thana were dependant upon non-agricultural means of 
subsistence for their support and 39 per cent in Munshlganj. In 
Kapasia which is a fair type of a really rural area in Bengal the 
corresponding figure is 13 per cent. Along the banks of the 
rivers and I'hah there are a great number of bazSrs which are 
centres of a thriving trade, and though each individual bazir may 
not be large they make up by quantity for their lack of size. The 
houses and godowns in these places are generally made of reeds 
and plaster in a wooden framework and roofed with corrugated 
iron and tliere is an utter absence of all the amenities of urban 
life. There is no conservancy, drainage or water-supply, other than 
that provided by the river or khal^ the paths leading from one 
shop to another become veritable quagmires in the raius and no 
attempt is made to clear away the mud or rubbish. On the other 
hand the sun and air have more opportunity of exercising their 
purifying effect than they do in the narrow streets of a native 
town, and this is a factor which makes much for health. There 
are one or two places such as Sibhar and DhamrUi which contain 
a certain number of houses built of brick or dried mud and which 
have a distinctly urban aspect, but their number is not large and 
most of the rnofnssil traders live in the small but flourishing 
l^zSrs described above. The agricultural villages are also small 
but the census village is a very elusive thing. The Superinten¬ 
dent of the Bengal Census of 1901 states that the character of a 
Bengal village is so indeterminate that it is hardly necessary to 
waste much time in discussing the statistics relating to them, and it 
may well be that the difference in size between the villages of 
Dacca and Chittagong corresponds not to an actual difference in 
the facts but to a difference iu the point of view from which they 
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are regarded. In the flooded tracts the villagoa are bnilt in an 
almost continuous line along the high land fringing either side 
of the kitals and here the boundary between one village and the 
next must clearly be extremely arbitrary. In the lower land at 
the back the houses have to be built on artificial mounds and 
here the hamlets are small and scattered. Any naturally raised 
site such as the hillocks at Birnlia or DhSmrSi is eagerly appro¬ 
priated and densely packed Avith houses. In the Madhnpur 
jungle where high land is not so scarce the villages are more 
scattered. Wlienever circumstances admit the jreople surround 
their homesteads with dense groves of bamlwos and of fruit trees 
such as the mango, jack, and areca palm w'hich afford, it is true, a 
pleasant shade but exclude most necessary light and air. 

Hindus and Muhammadans alike marry early, the former 
obeying the dictates of their religion, the latter adopting a custom 
which to Western ideas is neither natural nor attractive. Early 
marriages are quite as common amongst Muhammadans as 
amongst Hindus, and in 1901 there were over 7,000 Muslim 
wives who had not attained the age of 10. Outside the community 
of Knlin Brahmans, polygamy is rare amongst Hindus. With 
Muhammadans it is more in favour, but the custom can never be 
one of general observance as the supply of women fails. The 
natural growtli of the Hindus is checked by their aversion to 
widow marriage, whereas attractive Muhammadan widows of 
tender age are rare. The most striking feature in a Hindu 
marriage is the procession (clialnn) in which the bridegroom 
goes to fetch the bride In Dacca such processions usually go 
out at night and wealthy persons are followed by long trains of 
musicians, torch-bearers, mounted men and persons carrying the 
wedding bed and the ornaments and utensils given to the 
bride. 

Prostitutes are to be found in every bizSr and in consider¬ 
able numbers in Dacca city, but they arc not so common as in 
the neighbouring district of Mymensingh. In 1901 there were 
only 2,164 of tfiese women and as there were 487,000 males 
between the ages of 15 and 40 it is clear that the proportion of 
men habitually resorting to them is not large. A house for the 
rescue of fallen women has been established at Dacca by the 
Brahmo Somaj community, but it is doubtful whether prostitutes 
as a whole are really discontented with their lot. The life of 
an orthodox and respectable Indian woman is hedged round by 
innumerable restrictions which must be exceedingly irksome to 
the more adventurous spirits among them, and there seem 
grounds for supposing that those who have once been placed 
outside the pale enjoy the wider interests and greater variety of 
their lives. They at any rate show little inclination to abandon it. 
Drink and disease are, however, unfortunately prevalent among 
them. 
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Cricket, football and hookey are now common even in the Amusemcnta. 
villages. Haddo-goodoo is a kind of prisoners’ base, the players 
being ranged in two parties, the object of one party being to 
touch a player on the opposite side and escape ‘ home ’ without 
being caught. In the south of the district boat races are some* 
times held and kite-flying is a common amusement everywhere. 

Cards, chess and draughts are also popular and the people generally 
are very fond of music and theatricals. 

Unlike mo.st of the districts of Eastern Bengal the number Sex and age. 
of females enumerated in Dacca was considerably in excess of the 
number of males. This is principally due to the large number of 
persons who leave their families in the district and go elsewhere 
to earn their living, for if the figures are taken for those 
born and enumerated in the district, women are found in a small 
minority. The excess of females is especially pronounced 
among the Kayasttias, so many of whom have taken service in 
other districts; but it is also to be found amongst a humble 
cultivating caste like the Namasudras, and, in this district at 
any rate, there is nothing to show that caste has anything to do 
with the distribution of sex. There are only two age periods of 
life in which men are in a majority, 10—15 and 40—60, and it 
is probable that the advantage there has no real connection with 
facts, but is due to some objection entertained by females to those 
ages. Some of the deficiency at the age of 10—15 may be due to 
casualties in child-bed, but this cause would be even more in 
operation at the 15—20 period and at that age women largely 
outnumber men. The proportion of children to the total 
population was considerably above the average for the old pro¬ 
vince of Bengal. This is due. not to a higher death-rate amongst 
the middle aged but to the greater fecundity of the people. 

Ninty-eight per cent, of the population of the district in Langusga. 
1901 spoke Bengali and one and a half per cent, Hindi. The 
only other language used by any considerable number of persons 
was Koch Mandi, which was returned by 10,131 people living 
in the north of the Madhupur jungle, Koch Mandi closely 
resembles Garo and the Koch are thought to be either Garos with 
a slight veneer of Hinduism, or members of the great Koch tribe 
which was at one time the ruling race in North Bengal The 
dialect of Bengali used is known as Eastern Bengali and is thus 
described by Dr. Grierson :— 

“ It exhibits well-marked peculiarities of pronunciation_a 

cockney-like hatred of pre-existing aspirates and, in addition, 
the regular substitution of an aspirate fora sibilant. While stand¬ 
ard Bengali is unable to pronounce sibboleth, except as shibboleth, 

Eastern Bengali avoids the sound of sh and has ‘ hibboleth.’ On 
the other hand, the Eastern dialect cannot pronounce the letters 
cb, ebb, and j, but substitutes ts for the first, s for the second, 
and z for the third.”* 


* Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. V, i’&rt I, p. 201. 
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For a furthpr account of the pecnlinrities of Easlern Bengal, 
a reference should be made to Dr. Grierson’s work. A list of 
words said to be peculiar to Dacca was published in the Principal 
Heads of the History and Statistics of the Dacca Division, 
Calcutta, 1867, but it is hardly of sufficient general interest to 
warrant its reproduction here. 

Dacca has not been a centre of literary activity and the 
only well known Bengali writer native to the district was the 
late Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghose, C.l.E , whose books enjoy 
a great measure of ])opularity in both Bengals. His best known 
works are Bhaktir Jay, the Triumph of Pious Devotion ; Nishita 
Chinta, Night Thouglds; Jonlar Acjni Parihlia, or the Ordeal 
of the Empress of Oudh; and Bromode Lahirai, Thoughts on 
Marriage. The late Babu Dinesh Chandra Bose also enjoyed 
some reputation as a poet and Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen has 
wiitten a voluminous history of Bengali literature. Babu Umesh 
Chandra Bose is the author of the Exile of Sita and several otlier 
"" works, and Mahamobopadhaya Prasanna Chandra Vidyaratna has 

compiled a very good Bengali grammar. Amongst Muhamma¬ 
dans Maulavi Aghla Ahmadali who died in 1876 was a Persian 
scholar of high repute. He was the Persian teacher of that great 
Oriental scholar Henry Blochmann and was the author of several 
works on Persian grammar and prosody. Saiyid Mahmud Azad 
who died in 1907 was considered in his day to be the most 
eminent Persian scholar in Bengal and was the author of numer¬ 
ous poems. 

Newspapers. Xlie following is a list of the papers published in the Dacca 
district :—Dacca Gazette, published weekly, circulation about 
5,(K)0; Dacca Prakas. weekly, circulation H)0 ; 'Hie East, bi¬ 
weekly, circulation 600; Eastern Bengal and Assam Era, bi¬ 
weekly, circulation small; the ►SantiLana, monthly, circulation 
/>00; the Sebak, monthly, circulation oOO ; the Siksha Samachnr, 
weekly, circulation 1,()00; and the Dacca Review, monthly. 

Religions. 62*3 per cent of the population in 1901 were Muliammadans 

and 37 3 per cent Hindus; the Cliri.stians, who niiiribered 11,656 
souls made up practically the whole of the remainder. In 1801, 
and again in 1857 -60 it uas estimated that the population of the 
district was equally divided between Hinduism and Islam, but 
in the absence of a regular census such estimates are of no 
practical value. In 1872 it was found that th^ Muhammadans 
formed 56*5 per cent of the whole and each .successive enumera¬ 
tion has shown a marked increase in the Muhammadan element. 
The rate of growth amongst the Muhammadans between 1872 and 
1901 was in fact nearly twice as great as that amongst Hindus, 
the former increased by 67 per cent in the 29 years, the latUr 
by 24 per cent. Originally no doubt conversion played a large 
part in swelling the ranks of the Muhammadan community. 
Hinduism had little to offer to the cultivating and labouring 
classes and they were doubtless ready enough to accept th 
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religion of their conquerors under which they could rise to social 
heights utterly unattainable in the Hindu system to a low caste 
Hindu. But whatever may have been the case in the time of 
the Mughals it is doubtful whether conversion has much to do 
with tlie growth of the Muhammadan population at the present 
day. Changes of faith no doubt take place, but they are generally 
due to a Hindu having fallen in love with a Muhammadan and to 
his having been expelled from Hinduism on that account. Such 
cases usually occur in the liumbler orders of society, but some 
years ago a high class Kayastha Zamindar in the Manikganj 
subdivision, annoyed at the criticisms to which he was subjected 
for his neglect to observe the ininutiao of his own religion, deli¬ 
berately adopted the faith of Islam and married his daughter to 
a well-born Musalman gentleman. The principal reason for the 
great Muhammadan increase is no doubt to be found in their 
superior fecundity, which again is largely due to the more liberal 
use they make of the reproductive power of their widows by 
allowing them re-marriage. In l‘J01 16 per cent of the Hindu 
women in Bengal between 15 and 40 were widows, whereas 
amongrt the Muhammadans the number was only 12 per cent. 

Tlie .Muhammadan dietary is also more nutritious than that of 
the Hindu and is likely to increase his fertility and the difference 
in age between husband and wife is less pronounced. 

The Muhammadans are found in large numbers in every Muhammad- 
part of the district, but their proportions are highest in the north, aus, 
in .the RSipura and KapSsia thauas, lowest in Dacca city and the 
Srinagar thana, where tliey are positively outnumbered by the 
Hindus. The immense mass of the Muhammadans in the district 
belong to the Sunni sect and in 1881 there were only 4,231 
Shiahs, most of whom were living in the city of Dacca. A certain 
number of the Sunnis belong, to the two reformed sects which are 
collectively known as Hidayati, ‘ Guide to Salvation,^ or Ahl-i- 
Sliara, ‘ followers of the prece^ds of Muhammad, as distinguished 
from Sabiki, ‘ oldBerai, ‘without a guide and Bedayati or 
Beshara, the terms applied to the uiireformed Muiiaminadans. 

One of these sects was founded by llaji Shariat Llllah, who in 1820 
A.f). returned from Mecca to Eastern Bengal and preached the 
Wahhabi tenets in Dacca. He was opposed to all association 
with Hindu rites and ceremonies, to the preparation of tazias 
and to the adoration of Pirs. He also held that India was Daru- 
1-harb, (the mansion of War) where the observance of Friday 
prayers is unlawful and the waging of war agaiust intidels is a 
religious necessity.! His work was carried on by his sou Dudhu 
Miyan who made a determined stand against the levy of illegal 
cesses by landlords and died in 1860 after a somewhat tempestu¬ 
ous career during which he was repeatedly charged with criminal 

* Report oil the Ceusus of fieui^al, 1872, p. 133. 

t Dhe followers of the sect at the present day assert that they do not hold 
this viewi 
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offences. Uis followers are often referred to as the Farazi and 
are to be known by their non-observance of the Mubarrum and of 
the Friday and the two Id prayers in congregation. For many 
years they declined to submit to vaccination but their scruples 
were overcome in 1889. The other reformer was Karamat Ali 
who was opposed to the Wahhabi. He strongly denounced the 
growth of Hindu superstitions and prohibited the use of tazias but 
he held that India under British rule was not Daru-l-harb. His 
followers are known as Taizunis. The Rahzadain are the followers 
of Mizanur Rahman of Sylhet and raise their hand to their ears 
each time that the words Allah-o-Akbar are pronounced in prayer 
whereas the other sects do so only at the beginning of the invo¬ 
cation. The principal strongholds of the reformed sects are 
the Bangsal, NSzirir BazAr and ShamsabAd quarters of the city; 
and DhAmrAif PanchgAo, and Mirpur in the interior. Most of 
their adherents aie traders.* 

Mr Gait in his report on the census of Bengal in 1901 
divides Muhammadans into three main classes—the ashraf or 
better class; the fljfa/, corrupted into atraf or lower class; and 
the arznl or degraded class. The as/mr/include Saiyids, Shaikhs 
of wealth or of foreign descent, Mughals and Pathans The 
Saiyids claim to be descendants of Fatima, Muhammad’s daugh¬ 
ter, and Ali, the fourth Khalifa. Many of them are Shiahs and in 
1901 they numbered 3,472. Of Pathans there were 10,797 
and of Mughals 447. The Pathans are the descendants of settlers 
of pre-Mughal days. They were overthrown by the Mughals 
in a great battle near DhAmrAi, and the SAbhAr, MAnikganj 
and HarirAmpur thAuas are now the principal centres of the Pathan 
population. The immense mass of the Muhammadans describe 
themselves as ^Shaikhs. The functional caste of greatest numerical 
importance is that of the Jolahas or weavers (59,380). The term 
is a corruption of Johala "(the ignorant) and is therefore not in 
favour with those to whom it is applied. It is a strict caste, the 
traditional occupation being weaving or dyeing, but its members 
have also taken to cultivation and clerical service when they 
can get it. The Jolahas rank higher than most of the other 
functional castes and the poorer cultivating bhaikhs will eat with 
them. The Kulus or oil-pressers (7,511) are also strictly 
endogamous even when they have ceased to practise their 
traditional occupation. The Bediyas (1829) area gipsy caste 
who are desciibed at length in tiir Herbert Risley’s Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal. The Kuttis (deriy. kutna to husk) are a 
community who originally earned their living by husking 
paddy. Many of them now trade in hides and are fairly well-to- 
do, but they rank low in the social scale. Most of them live in 
the Bangsal, ShamsabAd and Rabmatganj quarters of the city. 

* For further information bn the Muliammadaii aects of Kastorii Bengal 
see Dr. Wise's paper on the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal contributed bv 
Mr. Kisley to J. A. 8. B. for lb9i. ^ 
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Retftriotions on intermarriage and social intercourse are found 
amongst Muhammadans as amongst Europeans and the main 
diflFerence between their caste system and that of the Hindus lies 
in two facts, firstly, that it is much less rigorous, and secondly, 
that the immense mass of the population belong to one caste and 
therefore approach the condition where there is no such thing as 
jaste at all. 

The principal sacred places of Musalmans in the district Muhamma- 
are :— dan shrines. 

1. The Shrine of Qadam Rasul in NSrayanganj erected over 
a stone slab containing a footprint said to be that of the Prophet. 

It was built by Diw5n Manuar KhSn, grandson of the famous 
Isa Khan, the last real independent Pathan ruler of this part of 
Bengal during the reign of ShRh Jahftn. 

2. The tomb of Shah Langar at Muazzampur in Thana 
Rupganj. The date of his death is not known but the adjoining 
mosque was built during the reign of Ahmad Shah who ruled in 
Bengal from 1409 to 1426 A.D. 

3. The tomb of Shah Malik west of the Dilkosha gardens in 
Dacca. The year of this saint’s death is not known. 

4 The tomb of Shah Ali Baghdadi at Mirpur. This saint 
died in the year 1577 A.D. and was interred in the mosque at 
that place which was built in 1480. 

Although the Hindus are numerically inferior totheMuham- Hindus, 
madans, they form tl^e bulk of the upper and middle classes and 
wealth, learning and influence are largely centred in their hands. 
Thenumber of Muhammadan zamindars is very small and, though 
Muhammadans deal in hides and to some extent in jute, the wealthy 
trading families are nearly all Hindus. A large number of the 
petty shopkeepers are Muhammadans but they have not the capital 
to enable them to compete with the Hindus in wholesale and quasi¬ 
wholesale trade and the cream of commerce passes into Hindu 
hands. Of Hindu influence and predojiinance at the bar it is 
hardly necessary to speak. The proportion of Hindus is, as is only 
natural, highest in the Munshiganj subdivision and lowest in the 
subdivision of NSrayanganj. No statistics have ever been collected 
to show the distribution of the Hindus under the different sects 
into which the followers of that religion are divided but Saktism 
is the variety that is most in evidence. 

Sftktas and Vaishnavas alike have their special festivals, Hindu 
but the one which creates most stir in the city itself is the Jan- festivals, 
mastami, in honour of Krishna’s birth, which is celebrated in 
August. There are two special objects of worship, one a Salag- 
ram, from the Quuduck river called LakshI NSrSyan, which was 
brought to Dacca about 250 years ago and the other an idol called 
Morli MohSn. In honour of these idols two processions are 
organised by the weavers—one party taking their name from 
Nawftbpur, the other from the Tanti BSzSr. The cost of the 
latter procession is largely met from an endowment, but the 

K 
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NawSbpur display is the result of co-operation and its promotera 
are therefore less under the control of their nominal leaders, 
timn are the men of Tanti BSzSr. The speotaole is really most 
remarkable. The narrow streets of the city are packed with 
so dense a crowd that it would he impossible for the procession 
to advance at all without the assistance of a strong body of police. 
The line is beaded by elephants lent by the zamindSrs of th^ 
district covered with richly ornamented trappings: then come 
various side-shows many of them of a rather scurrilous character, 
burlesquing the current topics of the day and often making 
somewhat scandalous allusions to the vie intime of the members 
of the opposite party. The most beautiful parts of the procession 
are the gold and silver shrines some of which are worth from 
Bs. 15,000 to Bs. 20,000, which are dragged along on bullock 
carts, and at night are illuminated with Bengal fires. Thousands 
of people come from the interior to witness this display and every 
house-top and window is packed. On this auspicious occasion the 
restrictions of the purlah are to some extent relaxed and ladies, 
who in ordinary life never appear from behind the veil, are to be 
seen at their windows richly clad and decked with heavy orna¬ 
ments of gold and silver. 

A large proportion of the Hindus in the city are Vaishnavas 
and the Jbulan Jatra, or swinging of Krishna, in August and the 
Huli in February or March are observed with much punctilio. 
The Bath Jatra, when Krishna in the form of the idol Madhab 
is dragged to visit the house of his father-in-law and is brought 
back again on the eighth day, is observed in Dacca and other 
place.«, but nowhere with so much ceremony as at DhSmrSi. The 
idol at this place is believed to possess peculiar sanctity and 
thousands of pilgrims attend to see it dragged down the wide 
street of the village on a car which is of absolutely colossal 
dimensions and is adorned with rude carvings. The DnrgS puj# 
is celebrated with much pomp in every part of the district. 
Great idols are constructed, representing DurgS supported by a lion 
with Lakshmi and Sarasati her daughters standing on either 
hand. Ksrtik and Ganesb, her two sons, sit beside her and 
her husband Siva is resting on her head. The pnja is performed 
for four days and on the fourth night the idols are thrown into 
the river. The huge gaudily painted images are placed on boats 
and accompanied by musicians assemble at central places such 
as Dacca, MirkSdim, Bbftgyakul and Bahar. Here there is a very 
pandemonium of noise and jollification kept up the whole night 
through.^ Boat after boat arrives with its great staring figures 
lit up with blazing magnesium wire and the air is filled with the 
din of cymbals and tom-toms and shouts and songs. It is not till 
the sky is once more growing grey and the magnesium wire i^ 
paled by the rising sun that the revellers consent to immerse their 
images in the river and to retire for a little badly-needed rest. 
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The success of these pujfts uatorally depends to a great 
extent on the support accorded to them by the wealthy zamindSrs, 
and from the point of view of the poorer members of the Hindu 
community it is a matter for congratulation that different fami¬ 
lies have devoted special attention to different pujSs. The Jag- 
adhatrl pujS, in honour of DurgS in her character of holder of 
tue universe, is not observed very generally throughout the district 
but is celebrated with much pomp by the zamindSrs of Jaydebpur, 
on the sixth day after the Kali puja, while the zamindars of 
Kasimpnr and Srinagar concentrate all their efforts on the Durga 
puja. The Baliati Babus, the Pal Babus of Lohajang and the 
Baghyakul family specialise on the KSsh, Dol, and Janmastami 
pujas, the Kartik puja is specially affected by the wealthy money¬ 
lenders of Dacca and the Lakshmi puja by the Nag Babus of 
Kalakopa. 

Naugalband near Narayanganj is hallowed by memories of Hindu 
Parasu Ram and a great bathing festival is held at this spot in ®hrine!». 
the month of Chait (vide article on Nangalband). Other shrines 
which stand high in the estimation of Hindus are the temple of 
Dhakeswari near Dacca city and the temple of Kali at Chachartala. 

The temple of Chachartala stands on the bank of tlie Padma and 
has so long withstood the erosive action of the river that the 
Hindus think that its survival must be due to supernatural 
agency. The Dhakeswari temple is situated about two miles to 
the west of the Magistrate’s cutcherry. Tradition states that it was 
foui^ded by Ballal Sen and rebuilt by Raja Man Singh, but no 
traces of these buildings are left and the present temple is 
said to have been erected about two hundred years ago by one of 
the Company’s servants. The following account of the temple 
was given in 1867 :— 

“ It was in olden times a most famous place of resort. Every 
stranger coming to Dacca was expected to lose no time in pre¬ 
senting himself before the goddess with an appropriate offering of 
a goat, buffalo, or other animal according to his means The 
number of daily sacriSces is said to have been from 2o to 50 

goats and from 5 to 10 buffaloes.the temple is still au object 

of reverence to devout Hindus and religious ceremonies are still 
performed within its precincts; but its ancient glories have 
departed; it is comparatively deserted, the buildings are buried in 
jungle and being utterly neglected are gradually mouldering and 
falling into decay.”* 

Since this was written the pendulum has swung back once 
more and the Hindu religion has profited by the growth of 
national feeling and the tendency to reject the teachings aud 
influences of the West. The Dhakeswari temple is no longer buried 
in jungle and its clean white-washed buildings receive their decent 
modicum of worshippers aud their offerings ot goats, black aud 

* Principal Heads of the History and Statistics of the Pacca Division, 
Calcutti^ 1868. 
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oocasionallj white. Another temple which has also profited by 
the Hindu revival is the KSlibftri on the Bamna race-course. 

By far the most numerous Hindu caste in the district are the 
N&masudras, a humble cultivating caste who are believed to have 
been the autochthones of the Bengal delta. Till recent years 
they have been regarded with great contempt by the higher Hindu 
castes, and as a result they resolutely declined to take any share 
in the agitation against the partition of Bengal. Having been 
treated as pariahs and outcastes they refused to listen to the 
invitation of the higher caste Hindus to join in a movement direc¬ 
ted against the established Government. NSmasudras are numer¬ 
ous throughout the district but especially so in the .Srinagar, 
Keraniganj, SSbbSr and NawSbganj thSnas. After the N9ina- 
sndras the caste most strongly represented is that of the KSyas- 
thas, though it is but a bad second as they are out-numbered in 
the proportion of almost three to one. Tite KSyasthas are very 
evenly distributed throughout the district but they are scarcest in 
Bbowal, and most numerous iu the island lying south of the 
Dhaleswari. The Shahas numbered 71,000 in 1901, the SAbhAr 
and Manikganj thSoas being the great centres of the caste. By 
tradition liquor-sellers, they have become the traders and bankers 
of the district and some of the wealthiest zamindArs of Dacca are 
members of this caste. The Munshiganj suMivision is the groat 
stronghold of the Brahman population, but outside tliis area they 
are distributed very evenly over the district. Tlie only other 
caste with more than 50,000 members is the Kaibarttas of whom 
there were a large number in Srinagar and the tbAnas bordering 
on the Lakshya river.* 

Some of the Hindu superstitions of the district deserve notice. 
Death or misfortune is portended by the screech of an owl, the 
cawing of crows, the howling of jackals, the vision of a buffalo 
in a dream, the flowering of bamboos and the sight of a tortoise or 
an ass when setting out on a journey. A person who when leaving 
a house is summoned from behind must immediately turn back 
unless be wishes to enjoy bad luck, though this would seem to be a 
very natural proceeding on bis part, quite apart from any sanction 
conferred by superstition. Deaths which occur on Saturday or 
Tuesday are thought to be particularly unfortunate for the survi¬ 
vors, and if one of these days is the Amabasya day there is risk 
that the spirit of the deceased may haunt the village and give 
rise to epidemic diseases. It is thought that a iierson’s life is 
shortened if he is touched by the fan when he is being fanned, and 
the evil effects of such an accident must be averted hy striking the 
fan thrice against the ground. It is unlucky to hear weeping when 
a man is taking food or rising from the lied; in the latter case the 
trouble can be ^st averted by returning to bed and remaining there 

* For an account of the manners and oostom of these castes reforHuce 
should be made to the Tribes and Castes nf JSastern Bencal by the late air 
Herbert Kisley, K.C.I IS. 
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till the weeping stops. If a man enters a tank by one ghat and 
ascends by another he will shorten his mother’s life, and it is 
said that a man who sits on the threshold of the entrance door of 
his hut is likely to fall into debt This is a 8uper^tilion that can 
easily be explained on rationalistic lines, as a man who contents 
himseU with looking on at the work of the world is likely to 
grow poor. A person who has a bad dream will not tell it to 
any one but goes to the bank of the river and takes the river into 
his confidence. Bad dreams are unpleasant but a good dream is 
almost a worse infliction as the percipient must rise the instant 
that he wakes and sit up for the remainder of the night. 

In 1901 the total number of Christians in the district was Cdristu- 
11,656, of whom 11,131 were Roman Catliolics Two missions nity. 
from this church are now labouring ir Dacca—the Portuguese, 
who are subject to the Bishop of Madras, and the missionaries of ^ 
the Congregation of the Holy (Voss, an American Order, whose 
chief now fills the Roman Catholic See of Dacca It is stated in 
some old papers in the possession of the Portuguese priest in 
charge of the HosnabSd church that the first Christian mission¬ 
ary to Dacca reached Hosnabad about three hundred years ago. 

The local zaraindar, enraged at his success amongst his tenants, 
ordered the holy father to be bound band and foot and thrown 
into a well or ditch, declaring that he would thus put to the lest 
the real character of the new religion. To his surprise the priest 
survived and, overcome with repentance, the zamindar made him 
a grant of land. The oldest church now existing in the district 
is however the Portuguese church at Tezgaon about four miles 
liorthof Dacca, which was originally erected in 1679 and rebuilt 
in its present form in 1779. The church was however rebuilt on 
the same site and the stone floor is covered with inscriptions to 
the memory of the dead who lie beneath, the oldest one that is 
still decipherable recounting the virtues of one Choy Daviates, 
who died in 1714. In addition to TezgSon there are churches 
maintained by the Portuguese at Dacca, HasnabSd, Nagari and 
Panjorah. The mission is a fairly wealthy one as the landed 
property it owns yields an income of upwards of Rs. 49,000 a 
year. 

In comparison with the Portuguese the connection of the 
Order of the Holy Cross with Eastern Bengal is a thing of recent 
date, as the first missionaries did not arrive till 1852 and the 
diocese of Dacca was not created till 1886» In 1908 there were 
twelve missionaries of this Order stationed in the district, two at 
Bandurah, two at Tumuleah, one at Soli pur and the remainder at 
Dacca. The mission maintains a school for Europeans and 
Eurasians at Dacca, which is atiiliated to the University of Cal¬ 
cutta, and here and at their .chools in the interior they have 
more than 1,200 children under their instruction. In addition to 
the cathedral at Dacca (built 1898) there are churches at Bandurah 
(built 1852 and rebuilt in 1888; and Solipur (built I860;. It is 
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reported that there are about 8,100 adherents of this mission and 
6,150 members of the Portuguese church, but as the total number 
of Roman Catholics in Dacca in 1001 was only a little over 11,000^ 
it is clear that a considerable number of these persons must be 
living outside the district or else that conversion has been pro* 
ceeding with usual rapidity in recent years. 

Baptist missionaries first visited the district in 1805 from 
Serampur, but tliey were ordered by the Collector to return, 
partly because they had no passports and partly because the 
pamphlets they distributed ‘‘ bud caused great uneasiness 
among the people.” In 1816 a missionary was, however, 
definitely posted to Dacca, and no less than sevea schools 
were opened. In 1835 work was commenced among women and 
girls and the mission extended its labours, not only to the neigh* 
oouring districts, but even to Assam. Other workers then came 
forward to assist and Assam was handed over to the American 
Baptist Mission and the Welsh Calvinists, while the out-districts 
were surrendered to the Australasian Baptist Mission At the 
present day there are 7 European and 35 Bengali workers in the 
district; but though the number of Baptists in other parts of the 
division is considerable there were in 1901 only 114 in Dacca 
itself. The other Christian mission is the Oxford Mission, who 
first visited Dacca in 1902. The principal object of this mission 
is to bring a heathy moral influence to bear on students, and for 
this purpose they have erected a fine hostel with 41 separate 
rooms in which they are prepared to lodge boys who are reading 
at the schools and colleges in the city, irrespective of the religion 
they profess. Native Christians are reported to live on terms of 
peace and amity with their Hindu and Muhammadan neighbours, 
but the change of social customs that it entails is a serious 
obstacle to the extension of the faith. Between 1872 and 1901 
the Christian population increased by 41 per cent, and as the total 
population increased by nearly 45 per cent it is clear that the 
number of conversions was not very large. The Anglican commu¬ 
nion numbered 157 in 1901. There is a good Anglican ohuroli 
in Dacca which was consecrated by Bishop Ueber iu 1824. There 
are also Greek and Armenian churches in the city. The Christian 
cemeteries are described in the article on the city of Dacca. 

Guru Teg BahSdur visited Dacca, and there is a Bikh temple 
at Sbujatpur near the Ramna. The Sangat at Sangatolla close 
to Sutrapur is now tbe,chief place of worship but pious Sikbs still 
visit the ruins at Jafarabid where there is a well whose waters 
are thought to have curative powers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The present system of recording vital statistics was intro- Vital 
duced in 1869 when the duty of rejiorting deaths was imposed on Statistics 
Cbankidars. In 1876 the system was extended to births, but the 
returns received were so inaccurate that it was soon abandoned 
outside the towns, for which special provision had been made in 
1873, and births were not recorded again till 18!)2. Vital occur¬ 
rences are rei)orted by cbankidars when they attend at the police- 
stations for their parades and a monthly return is submitted from 
each station to the Civil Surgeon. 'Fhese returns are tested by 
touring officers and more particulaily by the officers of the 
Vaccination Department and, judged by this standard, their inac¬ 
curacy is not very great The Inspecting Staff itself is not, 
however, entirely above suspicion and there can be little doubt 
that a large number of occurrences escape registration. A detailed 
examination of the records of nearly every police-station shows 
that at certain seasons and in certain unions there is an 
absence of vital occurrences that can hardly be in accordance with 
the actual facts, while the recorded rates fall far short of those 
calculated by Mr. Hardy, the well known Actuary, after a most 
careful examination of the census figures for 1881 and 1891. Mr. 

Hardy calculated that in 1891 the birth-rate in Bengal was ol*8 
and the death rate 44*8 per mile. For the nine years ending 
1900 the average recorded rate was—births 35-8, deaths 31*8, 
while in the Dacca district the average recorded annual birth rate 
for the decade 1893—1902 was 33*32, the death rate 29*03 

Table VI of the Statistical Tables which gives details for 
tl Snas shows how far removed the reported figures are from 
accuracy. There is no very material difiference between the con¬ 
ditions prevailing in the Ssibh^r thSna and those to be found in 
Nawabganj, yet in the former the average birth rate for the 
decade ending 1902 was 51*98, the death-rate 4M5 per mille, 
and the corresponding figures in the latter were 28*90 and 22*02. 

It would be idle therefore to lay claim to accuracy in tlie returns 
and as the degree of inaccuracy may vary materially from year 
to year and from place to place, it is clear that the figures must 
be used with caution. The general tendency is, however, for the 
recorded births to exceed the recorded deaths, and in areas and 
years in which this is not the case it is safe to conclude that 
public health has been unduly bad 

Taken as a whole the district is one of the healthiest in u^jaithtness 
Bengal. The enumerations of 1881 and 1891 both disclosed an of district. 
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increase of over 14 per cent and in 1901 there was an increase 
of 10 () per cent, which was more than double that recorded for 
the province of Bengal There is also a continuous and satisfac¬ 
tory surplus of recorded births over recorded deaths. The salu¬ 
brity of the district is generally ascribed by its inhabitants to the 
beneficial action of the great rivers. The floods that sweep over 
the country during the rains cleanse the lowlands of all impurities 
and leaves them clean and sweet and the cool breezes blowing over 
these vast stretches of water fortify the constitution against 
disease. In parts of the district, however, conditions are less 
favourable. The forests in the north are thought to have a 
prejudicial eflfect upon the health of persons who have not become 
thoroughly acclimatised to them, and public health has for many 
years been bad in the Manikganj subdivision. In the decade 
ending with 1902 the recorded deaths actually exceeded the 
births in the ISealo Aricha thftna and in UarirSmpur the excess 
of births was very small. The marked inferiority of Manikganj 
is clearly shown in the census returns, though census figures are 
of course to some extent affected by migration. In the last three 
census decades the increase in the district as a whole was 14*5, 
10*61, and 11*7 percent; in the Mftnikganj subdivision it was 
only 4 6, 4*46 and 1*2 i)er cent The probable causes of the 
unhealt.hiness of Mftnikganj are discussed in the following 
paragraph:— 

More than half the recorded deaths are assigned to fever, 
but fever, it need hardly be said, is an expression that is very 
loosely used. Most mortal diseases are accompanied by a rise in 
temperature; the diagnosis is performed not by a medical man 
but by an ignorant rustic, and if the patient has not succumbed 
to cholera, small-pox, dysentery, or one or two other well recog¬ 
nised causes of mortality, it is fairly certain that he will be 
registered as a fever victim. The Madhupur jungle is generally 
considered to be a most malarious tract and this view is borne out 
by the recorded vital statistics. In the district as a whole fever 
during the decade ending with 1902 accounted for 642 out of 
every thousand deaths. In the KSlp6sia tbSna which lies in the 
Madhupur jungle 813 deaths out of every thousand were put 
down to fever, while in the Ksipura thftna which adjoins it on the 
east the corresponding figure was 731. The death rate from 
fever in Manikganj is also very high. The special unhealthiness 
of Manikganj is no doubt due to the high subsoil level of the 
water and the obstruction of the drainage. There is a general 
tendency towards deterioration of the rivers of the delta, and the 
effects of this tendency in Manikganj are especially pronounced. 
The principal rivers in the west, the Bhaleswari and the Ichl.amati, 
have been silting up, and iu this portion of the district there is 
an impervious layer of blue clay about two feet thick which is 
only abouf thirteen feet b««low the surface at the river banks, and 
is probably only three or four feet below the surface in the interior. 
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This waf^the explapation offered by the Civil Surgeon in 1882 and 
it has received the endorsement of successive Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners. 

The rest of the district is comparatively free from malarial 
fever, and in 1907 less than 11 percent of the patients in the 
Dacca dispensaries were treated for this complaint. The corre¬ 
sponding figure for the province as a whole in that year was over 
15 per cent and in the neighbouring district of Faridpur it was 
over 19 per cent. 

The connection between fever and drainage being undoubtedly 
extremely intimate it is only natural that the disease should 
be moat prevalent in the autumn when the floods are beginning to 
subside. 

Dacca is rather liable to cholera, the average annual recorded Cholera, 
death-rate from this cause during the decade ending 1906 being 
3*12 per mille, a figure which was only exceeded by one other dis¬ 
trict in Eastern Bengal. The tract of country lying between the 
Dhaleswari and the PadmS is the part that suffers most. 

Population in the iMunshiganj subdivision is extraordinarily 
dense, the rivers and channels in the interior are drying up and 
considerable difficulty is experienced in obtaining good drinking 
water. The main channel of the PadmS now flows along its 
western bank and in the dry season there is very little current in 
that portion of the river wliich washes the shores of the MSnik- 
ganj subdivision. The people if left to themselves are completely . 
indifferent to the most elementary sanitary precautions. In 1886 
the Civil Surgeon wrote as follows:In my experience it is 
hopeless to expect villagers to adopt any prophylactic measures 
whatever. They will persist, in spite of all our efforts, in drink¬ 
ing foul water, even if they are in a position to obtain river water, 
and to expect tliem to boil or filter water, to clean a drain, to leave 
an infected spot temporarily, even to drink prophylactic doses of 
acid sulphuric dilute if given them is utopian.” 

Latrines are erected in close proximity to or even actually in 
tanks from which drinking water is drawn, and the banks of the 
rivers are habitually used for the purposes of nature. At Aricha 
there were till recently rows of latrines erected in the slack water 
of the PadmS whicii acted both as the receptacle of the night-soil 
and as the source of the water-supply of that large and prosperous 
bftxSr. The ]ieople do not understand that if a well is sunk 
in close proximity to accumulated filth and ordure it is 
liable to contamination, for which perhaps there is some 
little excuse, but they do not even realise, that the same place 
cannot with impunity be used as a receptacle for sewage and 
a source of water-supply. The villages are packed iu close 
proximity to one another along the banks of water-courses and 
rivers, and when cholera once breaks out it quickly spreads from 
one centre to another. No precautions are taken with the soiled 
clothing and evacuations of the patient and infection is in many 
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cftses carried by flies. The extent to which the prevalence of 
cholera depends upon the neglect not only of ])roper sanitary 
precautions but even of the ordinary rules of decency is shown 
by the fact that even when cholera is raging in the Munshlganj 
subdivision but few cases occur at the KSrtik Baruni fair. At 
this fair there is a large population living in boats and in terapor- 
rary shelters and were it not for the enforcement of proper rules 
epidemic disease would most certainly be rife. 

Prior to 1877 when Dacca city was first supplied with 
filtered water cholera used to be very prevalent in the city and 
bed outbreaks continued to occur from time to time as the water¬ 
works at first were only able to supply about one-third of the 
population. In 1876, 305 persons died from cholera in the 
city, and in 1882, 527, which was equivalent to a death-rate of 

6 57 per mille. A peculiarity of this outbreak was that it occurred 
between July and September at a time of year when the whole 
district is under water and true cholera is hardly known. The 
nnusnal character of this visitation produced an absolute panic. 
•‘All who were able to do so left Dacca or lived in l)oats on the 
river. The colleges and schools ivere deserted and the streets 
obstructed by processions fervently propitiating the responsible 
deities.’^ The widespread character of the epidemic was doubtless 
due to the fact that the milkmen’s quarter was infected at the 
very commencement. An even worse outbreak occurred in 1893 
when there were 581 deaths, and 1904 and 1905 were also years 

* of high cholera mortality, 49.S deaths occurring in the former year 
and 506 in the latter. In 1909 there were .334 deaths from 
cholera in the city, but tlie extension of the water-works was com¬ 
pleted in March 1910 and in that year there were only 141 deaths. 
!N5r5yanganj town has also been very subject to the disease and in 
no less than eight years between 1891 and 1906 there were more 
than 100 cholera casualties. The opening of the water-works in 
1908 has, however, done much to relieve the town of this dreadful 
scourge though there were 82 deaths from this cause in 1909. 

In the district as a whole the two worst epidemics which 
have occurred of recent years were those of 1893 and 1895. In 
the former year the death-rate from this cause was no less than 

7 27 per mille. The tract that suffered most severely was the 
island lying between the Dhaleswari and the PadmB, the death- 
rate per mille from cholera being Munshlganj 9’83, Srinagar 
11*35, Nawftbganj 8*16, MBnikganj 9-58, llarirBmpur 3*12, and 
Sealo Aricha 8*86. The total number of deaths registered was 
17,610, 80 per cent of which occurred in the last three months of 
the year. In 1895, 16,970 deaths were registered which was equi¬ 
valent to a death-rate of 7*08 per mille, the highest district death- 
rate recorded in Bengal that year. The disease was again most 
prevalent in that portion of the district which it punished most 
s ‘verely in 1893, 
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Dysentery and diarrhoea are rather common, the average Dysentery 
annual death-rate from these causes during the decade ending 
1906 being 1’27 per mille as compared with 0*75 for the province 
as a whole. The remaining districts of the division suffer but little 
from these diseases and their prevalence in Dacca must probably 
be ascribed to a larger proportion of urban population. They are 
particularly in evidence in the towns of Dacca and N&rAyanganj, 
the average annual death-rate from this cause in the former city 
being no less than 4*30 in the decade ending 1902, and the 
Munshiganj subdivision is also much affected. The whole of 
this tract is very densely populated and many people are living in 
conditions that are practically urban. 

Small-pox is not a serious cause of mortality and in the Small-pox. 
decade ending 1902 the average annual death-rate from this 
disease was only *05 per mille. A staff of nearly 100 vaccinators 
is employed almost all of whom are licensed vaccinators, t.c., not 
salaried servants of Government but persons permitted to charge 
two annas for every operation. Till recently arm to arm vaccination 
was common in the district, but the practice is now dying out. 

Like the rest of Eastern Bengal the district has been almost Plague, 
entirely free from plague. In 1899 there was an outbreak in the 
thSnas of Munshiganj and NawSbganj, 81 persons being attacked, 
of whom only nine recovered. One death from plague also occur¬ 
red in 1907. The causes of the immunity of the district from 
this terrible disease are still obscure. 

’ Elephantiasis and bronchocele, enlarged spleen and rheum- other 
atism are fairly common as are also skin diseases and worms, tiiseascs. 
the principal varieties being the common round worm, Ascarides, 

Taenia and Distoma Intestinate. Croup and laryngitis are com¬ 
paratively rare, but catarrh, bronchitis, and asthma are common. 

Leprosy is more prevalent than in Faridpurand Bakarganj, where 
it is extremely rare, but it is not of very common occurrence. 

The proportion of male lepers to every 100,000 males in 1901 was 
only 39 as compared with 72, the ratio returned for the whole of 
Bengal. 

No provision seems to have been made for the medical attend- Medical 
anoe of the sick in the days of Mughal rule, but a Lungur Khftna li^stitutions. 
or poor-house was maintained. In 1803 a native hospital was 
opened, but Taylor, writing in 1838, described it as being small, 
ill-ventilated, capable of containing only 40 patients and alto¬ 
gether ill-adapted to the purpose for which it was erected. The 
lunatic asylum was at that time in existence, but no provision 
had been made for lepers, and none indeed has yet been made 
even at the present day. 

The most important medical institution not only in Dacca The Mitford 
but in the whole of Eastern Bengal and Assam is the Mitford Hos- hospital, 
pitai. This hospital owes its existence to Mr. Robert Mitford of 
the Civil Service who served in Dacca for many years and died in 
Euro[)e in 1836. Ue left the bulk of his property to the 
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Government of Bengal to be employed in works.of charity and 
public utility in tl^e city of Dacca^ but the will was disputed and 
the decision of the final Court was not pronounced till 1850. , The 
hospital was opened in 1858 and in 1857 had accommodation for 
92 in-patients. Since that date it has been considerably enlarged 
and in 1907 there were 139 beds for men and 42 for women, 
while the Lady Dufferin Hospital which stands in the same 
compound has four beds more. In addition to the main ward of 
the hospital, there are lecture and dissecting rooms, an outdoor 
patient department and accommodation for European in¬ 
patients. 

The Mitford Hospital is a source of immense good. In a 
large city like Dacca there are many poor persons who gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity of receiving medical treatment in a 
hospital and in 1907 there weie nearly 4,000 indoor patients, 
while outdoor patients numbered neaily 31,000, Well-to-do 
persons come to the Mitford Hospital even from oth( r districts 
for surgical treatment and in 1907 the number of operations 
performed was 3,515. 

The total income in 1907 was Rs. 33,727 Of this Rs. 10,000 
represents the annual grant from the Municipality, Rs. 3,004 the 
subscription from the District Board, and Rs. 7,164 the interest 
on investments. There is a medical school attached to the 
hospital which is fully described in the chapter on Education. 

The Victoria The Victoria Hospital at NSrSyanganj was opened in 1892 

at contains 20 beds for men and 10 lor women. There is a 

guuj.^ large foreign element in the {lopulation of tliat town employed in 
jute mills and iu other ways, aud in 1907 the hospital leceived 
640 male and 111 female in-patients, while the number of out¬ 
patients was nearly 17,000. The total income of the hospital iu 
1907 was Ks. 5,600, of wliieh Ks. 3,300 was received from the 
Municipality and Rs. 600 from the District Board, 
ibpensiiries. In addition to the hospitals at Dacca and NSrSyanganj 
there are in the district 22 dispensaries, 13 of which are assisted 
by the District Board while nine are entirely maintained by 
private persons. 

The District Board dispensaries are situated at Buldbara, 
Bankhuri, Muicbar, MabAdebpur, Tegharia, Churain, R^ipura, 
Monohardi, Narsingdi, Tilli, Joiusher, MAnikganj aud Munsbi- 
ganj, and the Mission dispensary at NSgari. 

The first of these dispensaries was established at Manikganj 
in 1864, Then came Jaydebpur and Joinsher in 1866, BbAgyakul 
in 1868, KMipara in 1870, and M&luchi in 1872. The last 
named dispensary was erected in accordance with ihe instructions 
laid down in the will of Baba Ishan Chandra Koy who left certain 
property for its support. This property now yields an income 
of about Bs. 3,000 per annum which is considerably more 
than is required for the maintenance of the institution aud it is 
proposed to devote the surplus fuuds to the endowment of a 
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new diispeosary at HarirSoipur. All the appointmeuttf and 
eciaipment of the MAluobi dispensary are of the very best, as 
is only natural in an establishment in which no considerations 
of economy need intervene. 

Only five of these dispensaries have any provision for indoor 
aceomm^ation and the total number of beds available is only 
fifty-nine. This is not, however, a matter for regret. Indigent 
strangers are the only persons who would consent to become 
in-patients at a dis^^eusary and the number of these people in the 
interior is not large. Eight beds are maintained at the Maluciii 
Eye Dispensary, but the average daily number of indoor patients 
is less than two. 

Judged by the standard of population the number of dispen¬ 
saries in the district is not large,as even after including private non- 
aided institutions there were in 1907 only eight to every million 
inhabitants as compared with thirteen in the province as a whole 
and 24 in a large district like ISylhet. Distances are not, however, 
great and communications are fairly good, so that in Dacca the 
sick have greater facilities for obtaining access to medicine than 
in many other places. Public dispensaries are, moreover, not so 
urgently required in Dacca as in other portions of the province, 
as the number of private medical practitioners is unusually large. 
In 1901 there were in the district no less than 1G4 doctors with 
diplomas or certificates, A figure like this requires some standard 
of comparison, and this standard may be found in the remaining 
three districts of the division which had only 34 between them ! 
It is perhaps doubtful whether uncertificated doctors are not more 
of a danger than of a help to the patients whom they treat, but 
of these persons Dacca had in 1901 no less than 2,027, a figure 
which was only exceeded by one district in Bengal. Most of the 
trained private doctors are, however, living in the towns and the 
southern part of the district, and an increase of medical facilities 
is called lor in the north. 

The experiment was recently tried of requiring doctors in 
charge of dispensaries to attend the bSzSrs in the vicinity on 
market days with a stock of medicines, but it did not prove a 
success and was soon abandoned. There is, however, little doubt 
that much still remains to be done to bring medical relief to the 
doors of the people. The population of the towns of Dacca 
and NSrayanganj is only 4 per cent of the population 
of the district as a whole, yet in 1907 the patients treated 
in the medical institutions of those two towns formed nearly 
50 per cent of the total namber of patients treated in the 
15 institutions for which returns are published. There is of 
course a larger proportion of indigent foreigners in the towns 
than in the interior and persons sometimes come from other dis¬ 
tricts to be treated in the Mitford Hospital, but these two facts 
are not in themselves sufficient to account for such a very marked 
difference in the figures. 
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The following rough abstract taken from the returns for 1907 
gives a good idea of the class of diseases most commonly treated 
at tliese medical institutions:—Total number of patients 112,000; 
ulcers and other diseases of the skin 30,000; dyspepsia, diarrhoja 
and other diseases of the digestive system 16,000; malarial fever 
12,200; diseases of the eye and ear 8,200; injuries 6,000; rlieuma- 
tism 4,200; worms 4,000; dysentery 2,8o0; venereal diseases 
2,700. In 1907 the total income of the 15 institutions which 
accepted public aid was in round figures Rs. 65,800. About 4 
per cent of this was received from Government, about 20 per cent 
from the District Board, about 24 per cent from the two Municipa¬ 
lities, about 17 per cent from endowments and about 9 per 
cent from subscriptions. 

The Dacca Lunatic Asylum was founded in 1815 and has 
accommodation for 217 males and 45 females; it receives patients 
from the Dacca and Chittagong divisions and from the districts of 
Sylhet and Cachar. The average number of insanes admitted 
annually is 62 and the average daily strength 2.32; nearly half 
the inmates are criminals. The annual cost is about Ks. 26,000, 

The sanitary condition of the district leaves much to be 
desired. In 1867 the Collector wrote as follows of Dacca 
city:—“ Dacca has long been famed for its filth, and in this 
respect undoubtedly bore away the palm even from that town 
of odoriferous celebrity—the ancient city of Cologne. In 1713 

it is described by a Jesuit priest in the following terms:_' Pour 

ce qui est de la ville, rien de plus sale el de plus mal-proj/re.’ 
He says the streets are full of dirt and ordure which s'y rassemblent 
after the sliglitest shower. More than a century and a half 
has elapsed since the priest wrote and considerable improvement 
has been made. Much, however, remains to be done. At present 
the sanitary condition of the town varies in different localities. 
The main thoroughfares and places of public resort are, as a 
rule, clean and well kept, as are also the streets in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the river; it is in the back streets and unfrequented 
by-lanes and alleys in the centre of the town that nuisances 
are still rife; and here many very objectionable localities are 
still to be found. In many places the proprietors of houses 
have built masonry drains, totally regardless of the fact that 
they have no outlet. As a natural consequence these drains 
become stagnant channels filled with rubbish. . . . The houses 
of the wealthy are not much better than those of the poorer 
classes as regards conservancy arrangements. In most spouts 
may be seen in the outer wall from which the sewage and filth 
from the upper storeys dribbles down to the ground below, leaving 
in its passage down the wall a horrible coagulated mass of abomi¬ 
nation, often more than an inch thick." * 


p.80. 
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Much has been done to Improve the sanitary condition of 
the city during the 4B years that have elapsed since these words 
were written, but unfortunately even at the present day they 
still hold good in the main. Through the liberality of NawSlb 
Abdul Gani of Dacca the city was endowed with a supply of 
filtered water in 1877 and this has done much to check the 
ravages of cholera wliich formerly exacted a heavy toll from the 
inhabitants. The Conservancy Department has been developed and 
improved, and considerable sums of money have been expended 
in opening up passages through which the sweepers can gain 
excess to the privies. But this work is very costly, and it is 
calculated that there are still five thousand private latrines which 
<;annot be approached and which must therefore of necessity be 
left uncleared from year to year, a mass of festering ordure in 
the midst of a congested population. The principal streets are 
swept, but there is no system of drainage in the city, and in the 
by-lanes there is often an ofFensive stench from the accumulation 
of sewage and decaying garbage not only in the lane itself but 
in the adjacent premises. 

The streets and lanes are very narrow, and are in consequence 
both dark and stuffy. One quarter, indeed, the Sankhari BSlzSr, 
is quite plienomenal. The houses are extraordinarily narrow, but 
run back for an enormous distance forming a curious warren of 
tiny rooms and passages into which neither light not air can enter. 
Even the conditions of the bazars in which food is exposed for 
sale are most insanitary. Steps have recently been taken to 
extend the water-supply and to improve the conservancy arrange¬ 
ments and the question of introducing a drainage system is under 
consideration. Dacca is, however, an old city, constructed at 
a time when the laws of sanitation were unknown in India and 
nothing short of demolition and re-building would bring it into 
accordance with the requirements of the twentieth century. The 
following description of tlie conservancy arrangements in Dacca 
city is taken from the Sanitary Report for 19C5 :—“ The popula¬ 
tion of Dacca is over 90,000. There are 13,000 private and 
12 public latrines on the registers, and it is estimated that about 
22,000 people are not provided with conveniences of any sort. 
The soil of 8,000 privies is more or less removed and the remainder 
from one cause or another is inaccessible. The custom in Dacca 
is to build houses in blocks back to back with a courtyard in the 
centre. At the back of the courtyard the privies open on to a 
central channel by means of which they are served. In some 
cases 50 or 100 latrines open on to a single passage, and it is 
frequently so narrow that it is hardly possible for a man to crawl 
along by placing his feet on the slippery ledges on either side 
between the wall and the drain, and the ends of the passage may 
even be closed up by houses so that there is no possible entrance. 
It is needless to say that the sewage from these latrines has never 
been removed and has in the coarse of years collected until it 
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stances considerably above the level of the courtyards. I have 
seen some of these unopened passages from the roofs of the 
adjoining houses. Their condition is indescribably filthy even in 
the cold season. The people comjdained to roe that in the rainy 
season the sewage flows back into their houses.” 

In NSrAyanganj affairs are very different. Standing as it does 
on a site, the greater part of which is much below flood-level its 
natural disadvantages are very great But it is a comparatively 
young town and from the first has enjoyed the advantage of a large 
Community of European businessmen connected with the jute 
trade. These gentlemen have taken a close interest in municipal 
Affairs, and it is doubtful whether in East or West Bengal there is 
another town of its size in which a Sanitary Inspector could find so 
few subjects for criticism. The construction of the new water¬ 
works has removed the one defect, as prior to their erection the 
mortality from cholera was high. 

The sanitary condition oHhe villages i.s far from sitisfactory, 
And matters can hardly be put on a proper basis until the 
villagers them.selves realise how important it is to improve the 
surroundings of their dwellings and are willing to devote the time 
and labour required for the purpose. In the flooded tracts there 
is one valuable asset on the side of health ; tlie annual flood 
washes the country every year and at the beginning of the cold 
weatlier leaves the surface clean. But indirectly it is a source of 
serious trouble. The houses have to be built on mounds raised 
above the surface of the water and to create these mounds holes 
are dug in close proximity to the house. When tiie floods fall 
these holes are left, mere stagnant pools filled witli decaying 
vegetation and garliage, the breeding grounds of mosquitoes and 
disease. Considerable sums have been expended in MSnikganj 
town in making tanks and using the earth so obtained in filling 
up these holes, but the cost of carrying out this very desirable 
reform over thedi^tiiotas a whole by paid labour would he beyond 
the means of any (lovernment and the only bojie of improvement 
lies in the voluntary effort of the [leople themselves. There a.e, 
however, other sources of disease which admit of easier remedy. 
The sun And air ar'^ alike purifying agents and much good would 
he done if the villagers would content themselves with providing 
their houses with a reasonable amount of shade instead of, as is 
often the case, burying them in a dense jungle of bamboos and 
palms. 

Much disease is also caused by the reckless and insanitary 
disposal of excreta. Hows of privies are often to be seen stand¬ 
ing in the shallows along the edges of tl.e PadmA where there is 
no wholesome current to sweep away impurities, and the result of 
this disgusting practice is to be found in the high death-rate 
from cholera recorded in these villages. The banks of rivers and 
breams are freely nsed as latrines; when the waters rise they 
absorb ihiafilth and the people who drink this diluted sewage 
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not infrequently suflFer from bowel complaint?* The ^District 
Board is taking steps to improve the water-supply in the interior 
and by the end of 1908, 274 wells had been sunk. Money will 
also be granted for the repair of tanks, provided that the owners 
will give reasonable guarantees that they will be strictly reserved 
for the provision of drinking water, but in Bengal landowners are 
very jealous of their rights and, up to date, they have declined to 
allow the Board that modicum of control which alone would justify 
them in expending public money on the property of a private 
individual. This is the more to be regretted in that there are 
grounds for supposing that in the alluvial tracts tanks are a 
better source of water-supply than wells, as in the opinion of 
some authorities, the water is exposed to such contamination 
from decaying vegetable matter during its percolation through 
the soil that it requires to be thoroughly oxidised by exposure to 
sun and air in a tank. Wells are, however, satisfactory in the 
higher parts of tlie district. It has sometimes been asserted that 
the retting of jute has a prejudical effect upon the health of 
people living in the neighbourhood. Water in which jute has 
been steeped is rendered unfit for drinking and the rotting jute 
diffuses a most noisome stench, but it is difficult to trace any 
connection between jute and fever, and in 1897 the Civil Surgeon 
pointed out that in some of the healthiest thanas in the district 
the cultivation of jute was very widely practised. 


M 
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CHAPTER V. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OP THE PEOPLE. 

Broadly speaking, the inhabitants of the district fall into 
the following main classes—the great landlords, the professional 
classes, the traders, the agriculturists, the artisans and weavers 
and the boating and labouring classes. The great landlords are 
few in number and, as in England, their ranks are from time to 
time reinforced by men who have made money in trade and the 
learned professions. The proportion of the district population 
included in the category of professional classes is unusually large, 
for Bikrampur is the stronghold of the Bengali middle class and 
there are a great number of people living there who are largely 
dependant for their maintenance on the remittances received from 
fathers, husbands, and brothers who are earning their livelihood 
in other districts of Bengal and in Assam. In the professional 
elasses are included an army of clerks, many of whom draw but 
slender salaries and whose families accordingly suffered considerably 
from the higher prices of 11106. The ShShas and to a lesser degree 
the Telis are the great trading castes and several of their memWs 
have amassed very considerable fortunes from money-lending and 
commerce and have purchased important zamindSris. More than 
three-fifths of the population of the district still derive their 
sustenance from the land, and the condition of the agricultural 
industry, the relations between the landlords and the tenants and 
the rates of rent are therefore matters of great importance. 

The following are the classes into which land is commonly 
divided for the purpose of assessment to rent—bhiti or homestead, 
nal or culturable land which is divided into the following three 
classes: first class awal, second class doiam and third class 
chaiam, culturable waste {laik patit or patit), and jola or doha 
which is low-lying marshy ground. With the increase of popu¬ 
lation these distinctions are tending to disappear and villagers 
agree to pay the highest rates even for inferior land. Special rates 
are generally charged for pan and vegetable gardens and for 
land under thatching grass. 

In Bhowal the higher land is divided into two main classes, 
haid and chaUa, and each of these classes again into three grades, 
pa/rdor, kamdor, and chedor. The most fertile land in this part 
of the district are the baids or shallow depressions which inter¬ 
sect the higher land and which closely resemble a formation in 
the Golaghat subdivision of the Sibsagar district known as hoolas. 
No special rate is charged in Bhowal for homestead land as much 
of the nal land lies above flood-level, but higher rents ore sometimes 
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paid for land cidUvated with karolas (a ^pecieH of cucumber) and 
jute. Wlien tiiis pargana was still largely under jungle speoial 
leases with a rent-free period were granted for the reolamation of 
the land. Brahmottar and other rent-free tenures were also 
offered to men of respectable family who were prepared to settle 
there. These concessions have been now withdrawn. 

Kents, as is only natural, are highest in Bihrampur where Rents. 
the rural population is extremely dense. The old'Cstablished rates 
))er bighn ranged from Ke. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2 fur cultivated land and 
was Bs. 4 for homestead; but as mucli as Bs. 4 a bigha is some¬ 
times paid for cultivated land and Ks. 8-12-0 for homestead. 

In Manikganj 12 annas a bigha is a not uncommon rate for 
cultivated land, and from Ks. 2-8-0 to Hs 3 for homestead In 
NSrayangnnj the rent for culturable land is from Ke. 1 to He. 1-4-0 
per kani, but in the khas mahals it ranges from 6 annas to 
9 annas. It should be explained that the kani in NarSyanganj is 
a little less than a bigha. 

In Bhowal the customary rates are as follows 



Pardor. 

Kamdor. 

Chedor. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

As. 

Bioe ... ... 

2 to 2-4 

1-2 to 1-4 

8 to 10 

Cballa... 

0-8 to 0-10 

0-5 to 0-6 

3 to 4 


Near the city the rates of course are higher, and land used 
for market gardens in the outskirts of Dacca fetches from Us. 8 
to Ks. 12 per bigha. 

These rents in themselves are probably not more than the Other cesses, 
land can well afford, but the landlords add to their incomes in 
other ways. In cases of transfer the landlord usually exacts 
one-quarter of the purchase money as his fee. The right to 
settle on a piece of land is often put up to auction and 
seldom fetches less than ten times the annual rent, wliile 
as much as Us, 75 a bigha is sometimes paid. Illegal cesses 
are also occasionally impost. Road nud Public Works cesses are 
sometimes realised from the raiyats at double the authorised rate— 
and the tahori, a cess of one anna or more in the rupee of rent, 
which is distributed amongst the collecting staff, is almost univer- 
aaL Marocha is an ahvxih occasionally paid to the landlord 
when a marriage takes place in his tenant’s family and in some 
estates abwabt are collected to defray the cost of disi)ensaries and 
schools. These cesses are usually paid by the cultivators without 
much demur and the relations between lordlords and tenants are, 
geimrally speaking, good. 
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Prices. It is doubtful whether it is of much use to carry an enquiry 
into prices back too far, as few things are more liable to mislead 
the casual reader than the market rates of a hundred years ago. 
They apply these rates to the conditions of the present day and 
infer that the people were prosperous because the prices of the 
necessities of life were low, forgetting that money then was very 
scarce and that the people had not much to spend, 'i'aylor states 
that between 1810 and 1836 the average price per maund was for 
best rice lie. 1—0-15^ and for the cheapest quality Re 0-13— 
12^. This suggests a land flowing with milk and honey, but that 
the suggestion is fallacious can be gathered from the fact that in 
1784, when rice was what we should now consider very cheap, i.e.j 
17 seers to the rupee, “ the distress of the inhabitants exceeded 
ail description.’* The statistics published by the Government of 
India show the retail price of rice at Dacca since 1861. The 
cheapest year since that date was 1862 when 3158 seers could be 
purchased for a rupee. In 1866 the Orissa famine sent the price 
up to 10 63 seers, but two years later it was back again to ‘J8'86 
seers. The market varied considerably from year to year and in 
1869 it was up again to 17*55. In 1873, it was 23*2 and in the 
following year up to 12*31. Between 1878 and 1880 it averaged 
12 06 seers and in the next triennium the average was as low as 23 
seers. This was the last of the really clieap rice and never since 
then has the average price for the year fallen to 20 sheers. In 
1889, the price rose to 14 seers and in the quinquennium ending 
1895 it averaged 13*31 seers. The famine of 1897 sent the price 
up to 9 6 seers, but 1899 was a year of abundant harvest and rice 
sold at the rate of 17*91 seers to the rupee. In 1904 rice was 
again cheap at 15-26 seers, but in 1906 and 1907 it was extremely 
dear at 8*11 and 8 06 seers to the rupee. This was due to the 
exceedingly unfavourable conditions prevailing in those years. 
In 1906, there was the highest flood on record, the railway to 
GoSIando was breached, and the price of rice in Dacca suddenly 
rose from Ks. 5] to Ks. 8 per maund, while in parts of the 
interior it touched Ks. 9 per maund. The restoration of com¬ 
munications and the importation of cheap rice from Burma sent 
prices down from this famine level but for some time they 
continued to be very high. Fairly normal conditions had, however, 
re-established themselves by 1910 and in January of that year 
common rice was selling at the rate of 13J seers to the rupee. 

Apart from individual bad seasons several causes have 
contributed to send up the price of grain. The increase in popula¬ 
tion has brought the less fertile land under cultivation and 
the average yield per acre has decreased. The great extension 
of jute cultivation has not only displaced a considerable 
area of rice, but by putting an enormous amount of money 
into circulation, has increased the power of the consumer 
to pay, and the consumer’s capacity for payment is probably a 
considerable factor in the local price of rice. The difference 
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between the normal price of the present day and the normal 
price of a hundred years ago is principally due to the increase in 
the quantity of money in circulation, but though the great out¬ 
put of gold from South Africa during the nineties may have 
helped to send up the price of rice, other factors were, no doubt, 
contributory causes. There has been a considerable increase in 
the amount of rice exported from India and the raiyat now lends 
to sell his crops and hoard money instead of grain. But the 
handling of money is a thing which is not learnt in a day, and 
while grain cannot very easily be frittered away, money can. 

Salt has been for centuries in India an article on which 
taxation has been regularly levied and the price of the commodity 
largely depends upon the rate of the tax. In the decade ending 
1838 the average price was Rs. 4-15-8 per maund.* Between 
1861 and 1881 the price was usually between 8^ and 9^ seers to 
the rupee. In 1882 on the remission of taxation it fell to 12*38 
seers, but six years later when it was found necessary to raise 
the tax again it rose to 9*24 seers. In 1905 when the tax was 
again lowered it fell to 12*75 seers and further remissions brought 
the price in 1907 down to 16*2 seers per rupee or about half of 
what it was some eighty years before. 

The rise in prices has naturally been accompanied by a rise Wages, 
in wages. In 1803, a farm labourer received from Re. I to 
Re. 1-8 a month and a cooly from 8 annas to Re. I and his food. 

By 1837 the rate of wages had risen to from Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 4 for 
a farm labourer and from Re. I to Rs. 2-4 with food for a cooly. 

In 1867, the daily wage of a cooly was 3 annas. Wages tend to 
rise with the rise in the price of food but, if the returns can be 
relied upon, tliey reflect the variations of the market much less 
rapidly than the grain-dealers do. In 1873, the wages of an 
agricultural labourer were Hs 6 per mensem and they remained 
at about that figure till 1886 thougli the period included several 
years of scarcity when the price of rice was up to less than 12 and 
13 seers to a rupee. In 1886 and 1889, they were returned at 
from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per mensem, and in 1893 at from Ks. 8 to 
Rs. 10. This was, however, a year of scarcity when rice rose to 
10*24 seers to tlie rupee and they are said to have subsequently 
fallen to from Rs. D to Rs. 7. The high prices at the beginning 
of the century sent wages up again and tliey touched their 
highest level in 1905 at from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 per mensem. 

Wages, however, vary considerably in different parts of the 
district and at different seasons of the year, and for jute weeding 
it is not uncommon to pay from 8 to 10 annas a day. 

A large number of the houses in Dacca city are built of Dwellings, 
brick and some of those along the river bank are of considerable 
size. They hardly, however, comply with European standards of 
comfort, us the rooms though numerous are very small and dark. 


• Topography of Dacca, p. 291. 
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There are alee a considerable number of masonry bouses in the 
interior, especially in the south of the district where so many 
families of the middle classes have their ancestral homes. Poorer 
houses in Dacca generally have mud walls with a roof made of 
kerosene oil tins beaten flat and stretched over bamboo rafters, 
but there are some in which the walls are made of split bamboo 
aud the roof of thatch. The |)easantB’ cottages in the interior 
have wails of split bamboo or reeds plastered with mud, roofs of 
thatch or corrugated iron. The centre of the ridge pole in 
tliatched houses is very much higher than either end, as it is 
found that curved roofs are less likely to be injured by storms. 
In the flooded tracts the houses have to be raised on higii mounds, 
and the cost of preparing the site leads to the construction of 
small and uncomfortable dwellings. In the north, where the 
demand for land is less acute and a lower plinth suffices, the 
cultivator plans bis homestead on a more liberal scale and each 
steading consists of three or four cottages surrounding a small 
courtyard which is regularly plastered with mud and cowdung 
and kept scrupulously clean. In certain villages, where suitable 
earth is found, the walls of the houses are made of mud, and the 
building, especially if inhabited by a wealthy SbShS, presents 
quite an imposing appearauce. Good examples ol this mud 
architecture are to be .found at MurSit3ra, SSbbSr, Birulea, 
Dliftwrai, Khabla and Qotasia in Manohardi. The cost of prepar* 
ing a cultivator’s hut in the flooded tracts, including the cost of 
raising the plinth would be about Ks. 400, of a good sleadiug 
with three or four different houses in the north of the district 
about Ks. 100 and of o mud bouse such as is to be found at 
Mar3]>3ra Ks. 300. 

Furniture is a commodity which has comparatively small 
attractions either to rich or poor. Even the wealthiest zamindSrs 
have little furniture in the rooms appropriated for their own use 
and what there is, is of the simplest character. There is a wooden 
platform (tofcla pos/t) with a carpet {eatrangi) mi a few big 
pillars on which visitors of good position sit, with low benches 
and mats for humbler folk. But wealthy men also have rix>ms 
furnished in European style for the reception of European visitors. 

Cultivators even when well to do have still less. A box or 
two to hold their clothes, a wooden stool, some mats on which 
they sleep on the mud floor and that is all. 

Tbe bedding of the ordinary villager consists of a patch-work 
quilt made of clothes too old to be any longer worn, but the well- 
to-do use sheets and a cotton quilt in the cold weather. All 
classes of the community use mosquito curtains which are gener¬ 
ally made of cloth woven in Tippera and Noakhali. Till recently 
tbe well-to-do used ordinary European mosquito curtains, but 
under the influence of the Swadeshi movement, many Uindtt 
gentlemen sacrificed their comfort to their enthusiasm and reverted 
to the thicker and stuffier native cloth. For cooking and eating 
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they use brass and bell-motal pots and pans, plates and bowls of 
enamelled iron and cheap but ugly imported poUfry. Knamelled 
ware is cheaper and easier to clean than brass but is denounced 
by advocates of Swadeshi. For lamps the cultivators use little 
tin pots filled with kerosene or earthenware saucers with the wick 
floating in the oil, but in the winter they go early to bed and are 
generally satisfied with the light afibrded by the fire at which 
they cook their food. 

The most advanced section of the community appear iu Dress, 
public either in full European dress or in trousers and the neat and 
decorous chapkan^ which resembles a cassock reaching to the 
knee more than anything else known in western lands. But in 
private rich and poor alike amongst Hindus wear dhutif shawl, 
and though ready-made jackets are coming into favour 

even amongst the poorer classes. Muhammadans in place of the 
dhuti wear a lungti or petticoat of coloured cloth reaching to the 
ankles and a fez or cap. Well-to-do Muhammadans often spend 
a good deal upon their wardrobe, but fortunately the villagers 
have not yet become imbued with any desire to squander money 
on dress and an old man whose clothes would disgrace a scarecrow 
will sometimes admit that he has sold his jute for as much as 
Rs- 500. The ordinary dress of a woman, whether f Hindu or 
Muhammadan, is the sari, a long piece of cloth fastened round the 
waist so as to form a petticoat and also a covering for the upper 
part of the body. It has the great advantage of being cool but 
at times leaves little to the imagination, and it is no matter for 
surprise that men should not like their womenfolk to appear too 
freely in public in quite such exiguous attire. The saria worn 
by ladies of the upper classes are often very beautiful garments 
and they also wear bodices and jackets. 

The jewellery worn falls into the following classes Jewellery 

Heail ornaments.—J/iapia weight 3 tolahs; flower for the hair 
knot weight 2 tolahs. Forehead, sliitri weight 1^ tolahs. Nose, 
lalok weight 1 anna ; ear-rings weight I to 5 tolahs, necklaces 
Weight 3 to 6 tolahs; armlets weight 3 to 5 tolahs, bracelets, 
anklets and waist chains. 

It is difficult to speak with much precision with regard to Economic 
the economic condition of the people. The permanent settle- 
ment allows a large margin of profit to the zamindars, but the 
number of big estates is not great and some old families have 
been impoverished by the subdivision of their properties and by 
expenditure in excess even of a very considerable income. The 
upper middle classes are comfortably off*, but the great body of 
persons who hold ministerial appointments have suffered severely 
of recent years from the high prices of food. They feel themselves 
compelled to keep up the outward appearances of gentility, but 
in many oases this can only be done at the price of abstinence 
from real necessaries. The trading and money-lending classes 
are wealthy and the district as a whole is undoubtedly a very rich 
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one. This is shown by the fact that in 1906 when rice was 
selling at between four and five seers for the rupee there was 
never anything in the shape of famine- The cultivating classes 
are, as a whole, well off and wonld be still more prosperous had 
they fully learnt the art of managing money. At present a con¬ 
siderable portion of the golden harvest reaped from jute is 
frittered away in unnecessary and unproductive expenditure. 
Artisans, such as potters and weavers and fishermen and boatmen, 
are, us a rule, poorer thou the class directly sup{)orted by the land. 

The great majority of the cnltivators are said to be in debt, 
the ordinary rate of interest being in the neighbourhood of Rs. 3-2-0 
per cent per month. Where the demand is great and the security 
poorer than usual, the rates rise to and even 12^ per cent 
per mensem. Small sums are often lent on the personal credit 
of the borrower, sometimes without any documentary evidence, 
but these loans are seldom repudiated. When more money is 
required the holding is hypothecated, though yofes are not usually 
held to be transferable without the consent of the zamindSr. 
Cultivators seldom mortgage or sell their crops before harvest 
time, except in the case of jute when they occasionally take an 
advance on the understanding that the whole of the crop will be 
sold to the creditor either at current b5z5r rates or at a price 
agreed upon beforehand- 

Intelligent observers whose acquaintance with the district 
extends over more than a quarter of a century affirm without 
hesitation that the standard of comfort amongst the peasants has 
risen in a very noticeable manner and they are much more 
prosperous than they used to be. No small part too of the sense 
of poverty amongst the clerical classes is due to their increased 
desire for luxuries- Gramophones and bicycles command a large 
sale and the young bhadralok of the present day ask much more 
of life than did their grandfathers. There was much that was 
reprehensible in the awndeshi movement, but as far as it repre¬ 
sented a desire to revert towards a simpler form of life, to eschew 
foreign luxuries which were really beyond the i>urses of the 
people and to open up means of livelihood to young men who had 
outgrown the profession of their fathers, it was wholly good. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


AGRICULTURE. 

It has already been explained that the district falls into two gkneiul 
main divisions, the high land known as Bhowal or the Madhnpiir conditions. 
jungle and the low land that surrounds it. Along its western and 
south-western face the boundary of the Madiiupur jungle is for 
the most part clearly marked and drops steeply to tlie alluvial 
flats. Hut on the east tlie slope is much more general and the 
level gradually falls as one proceeds from the north of the district 
towards Narayanganj so that in many places it would not be easy 
to lay down a Hx^d line and say here the high land ceases and tlie 
low land l>egins. Even within the limits of Bhowal it would be 
a mistake to suppose that tliere is nothing but high land for 
there are considerable differences of level ranging • from land 
that is so high and dry as to be almost untit tor cultivation 
to land that is too low to grow even long stemmed rice. 

Outside the Madhupur jungle the staple crops are wet rice 
and jute. The whole of tlie surface is flooded in the rains 
and near the Lih the depth pf the flood is such that only boro 
or 8[)ring rice can be grown before the water rises. On the 
high lands in the north the staple crops are aus or summer 
rice, jute, hemp, safflower, sugarcane, tobacco, mustard, pulses 
and vegetables. The baida or stretches of lower land in the 
Madhupur jungle are planted out withsaiZ or transplanted winter 
paddy, while aman or long stemmed winter rice is grown in the 
lower lands. Barley, wheat, mustard and millet are sown in the 
lower parts of the district during the cold weather and sugarcane 
is raised both in the dry and flooded tracts. The really essential 
factor which determines the value of any given field is not so 
much the soil of which it is composed but the depth of the water 
which stands on it in the rains and it is the height and duration 
of the flood even more than the local rainfall which decides 
whether the harvest in Dacca will be good or bad. These floods 
servo a double purpose for they not only supply the crop with the 
moisture it requires, but they restore fertility to the soil by 
the rich deposits of silt which they bring down. 

The soils of the district fall iuto three main classes—the soi’^. 
red clay of the Madhupur jungle, the ordinary bil clay and the 
newly-formed alluvium. The red clay contains an excess of 
iron and lime but is deficient in silicious matter. When dry 
it is extremely hard and like the red clays of the Khasi Hills it 
becomes slippery rather than soft when exposed to rain. On 
the surface it has in many places been enriched by the formation 
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of a vegetable mould. Tbe bil olay is a stiff olay deposited 
on the bottoms and edges of bils. It is most common in the 
southern and western parts of the district where the main 
channel of the Ganges used to flow and has in many places 
been mixed with the decayed remains of aquatic plants. This 
olay is stiff and difficult to prepare as it cakes into large clods 
which resist the plough and have to be broken with tbe hammer. 
The new alluvium consists of sand and loam mixed in varying 
proportions The alluvium of the MeglinS where the current is 
less lapid lias a finer texture, is richer in vegetable matter and is 
more retentive of moisture than the alluvium of the Ganges. 
These three classes of soil are styled by the cultivators lul mati, 
maithal mati and doroaha matt Aua paddy and the jack fruit 
tree alone do really well on I tl mati and though the villagers sow 
mustard, pulse, and tobacco the outturn is poor. The bU soil is 
however very rich and yields fine crops of jute and rice. A fourth 
term used by the peasants is chhaiya vuUi, a name which is 
applied to any poor class of soil. 

The mean rainfall at Dacca is 7171 inches, but the variation 
from year to year is not infrequently considerable, and though 
the total rainfall of the year is seldom in.suflficient it is occasionally 
ill distributed. The character of the spring rain has a great effect 
upon the harvest. If it is too heavy tlie seed is liable to be 
washed away, if it is too late the seed cannot be sown in time to 
allow the young plants to grow high enough to overtop the floods 
when they come. When once the rivers have spread over the 
land it is they who dominate the situation much more than the 
local rainfall. If the water is too deep the rice is liable to be 
drowned outright or to be swept away or the vital force of the 
plant is exhausted in growing a stem long enough to keep its 
head above tbe water and there is not sufficient vitality left to 
form good grain in the ear. If, on the other hand, the floods 
drain off too rapidly, the stalk collapses from want of proper sup¬ 
port and tbe ears are injured by falling in the water. In the 
north of the district there is, however, a considerable area of 
unflooded land and this requires seasonable tain throughout the 
summer and especially in September and October. So great, 
however, is the difference in the levels of the cultivated land that 
it is hardly possible for every part of the district to produce a 
bumper crop. In seasons when the highest rice fields receive 
sufffoient moisture, the lowest lands almost of necessity receive 
too much, and when the flood is not too high in the south of the 
district the transplanted rice fields in the north have generally 
to go a little short. 

Population *’^‘® population were declared to be 

RupporteU by supported by agriculture which was 6 per cent less than the 

agriculture, proportion returned for the whole of old Bengal. This is 
partly due to the fact that the famous Bikrampur pargana in 
jVJunshiganj is the great home of tbe Bengali middle class and in 
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the densely populated Srinagar thina no less‘than 53 per cent of 
the population were non-agriculturists. In fact the proportion of 
the population supported by industries, commerce and the profes¬ 
sions is not approached by that recorded in any other district of 
tlie two Bengals. The proiK)rtion of agriculturists to the total 
population is highest in Bhowal and lowest in iVlunsluganj. 

The only form of irrigation which is required in the lower Irrigation, 
parts of the district are the water-lifts u.sed in the cultivation of 
horo or spring rice. These lifts, called ditnis, are of a very 
simple character and are used to raise the water from the centre 
of the hil to the fields round the edge on wnich the boro ha^^ been 
sown. Wells might, perhaps, be usefully employed in the north 
of the district, but the supply of subsoil water is not large and it 
is doubtful whether the cost of sinking a well would be recouped. 

Well irrigation is, at any rate, only practised by the up-country 
men who have settled down as market gardeners near the city 
of Dacca. 

i'he staple food crop of the district is rice, which falls into Rice, 
three main species—6oro or spring rice, aits or summer rice and 
aman or winter rice which is again subdivided into two distinct 
kinds—the long stemmed aman sown broadcast on the lower lands 
and the transplanted aman (roa) which is grown on the higher 
land in the north of the district. Under eacli of the main 
species there are, moreover, numerous varieties ripening at 
different seasons of the year, and there is hardly a month in 
which some form of rice is not coming under the sickle. 

Boro paddy is grown on the sides of hils and streams and on Boro paddy, 
the churs and filong the banks of the Meghna and to a less extent 
of the Padma and the Dlialeswari. At Mirpur, a little to the 
west of hacca, there is a great expai»‘<e ofland near the 
confluence of the Tnrag and Buri Ganga and much horo is grown 
along the banks of theTurSgall the way from Mirfmr to Kaliakoer, 

As soon as the rains are over the seed is sown on a piece of soft 
land which has been worked into puddle by treading it up, or, in 
exceptional cases, by from three to five ploughings Before it 
is sown the seed is moistened and hung up in a damp basket in 
the cultivator’s house till it begins to germinate. When the plants 
are about 9 inches high they are moved from the nursery to the 
field, though on the banks of the MeghnSl and in other places where 
they are exposed to a strong tide they are often allowed to grow 
to double that height. The fields are as a rule not ploughed and 
the seedlings are simply planted in the soft mud left behind wlien 
the floods recede; but unless the plants are exposed to the action 
of the river tides the fields have to be irrigated by water-lifts. 

The seed is generally sown in November transplanted in Decem¬ 
ber or January and harvested in April or May. I'lie grain is 
coarse but the outturn is larger than that of the other varieties, 
and the cost of cultivation is less as there is as a rule no plough¬ 
ing to do. There is another system of boro cultivation, known as 
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Aui. 


A Iran . long 

BtHiii tilt'd 
amaii. 


Upi^ which really entails the minimum of time and tronble. 
The seed is simply sown broadcast on soft mud flats near the 
big rivers and the mud is then smoothed over it, to protect it 
from the action of the tides. There is no ploughing, harrowing, 
transplanting, or weeding, simply the sowing of the seed and the 
reaping of the harvest. It must, however, be admitted that the 
sowing is a little troublesome as the mud is so soft that the cul¬ 
tivator has to seek a precarious footing on the trunk of a plantain 
tree or a couple of bamboos to prevent himself from sinking in. 

Atis paddy is grown on high land and is usually found in 
the more elevated parts of the Madhupur jungle and on high 
land near the rivers. It can, however, only l)e grown on land 
on which the depth of water does not exceed two feet at the 
beginning of tlie rains, as the crop is only from three to three 
and a half feet high and the stalk does not grow fast enough to 
keep pace with the rising of the flood. The flelds on which it is 
grown are generally sown with pulse and mustard, and as soon as 
the winter crop has been carried they are ploughed and harrowed 
with all speed to prepare them for the ous. The date of sowing 
depends upon the time when the floods may be expected to rise 
in the locality. On the churs of theMegbnS the seed is sometimes 
sown in the middle of February while in the noith of Munshiganj 
it is often left till two months later. As soon as the liny slioots 
appear the field is harrowed with a ladder and when the plants 
are about six inches high the operation is repeated with a rake. 
Weeding is a very troublesome process and hired labour is occa¬ 
sionally employed. Harvesting takes place between July and 
September, but in the diaras if the rivers lise too soon the culti¬ 
vators have to cut the crop while it is still green and only fit for 
fodder. The principal varieties of ans are the pukiy yorfu^ 
8urjoviifkhi and the Uht, as its name suggests, being 

suppOfted to ripen in sixty days. 

Ijong stemmed am(m is grown in those parts of the district 
where from five to fifteen teet of water accumulate during the 
rainy season. It possesses tlie power of glowing to keep pace 
with the lising of the flood to a remarkable degree and Ims been 
known to shoot up as much as 12 inches in a day and night and 
to attain a total length of twenty feet, though the average length 
is from ten to twelve feet. This is, however, prejudicial to the 
proper development of tlie plant, and if it has had too severe a 
struggle to sui mount the rising flood, there is not enough strength 
left lor the proper formation of the ear. At harvest time only 
about a foot and a half of the stalk is cut off with the ear and 
the remainder is gathereil into heaps and burnt upon the field. 
The land is then ploughed two or three times and left till the 
middle of March when the clods are broken with the mallet and 
there are one or two more plough!ngs and harrowings. Sowing 
takes place in Apiil and after the seeds have germinated a ladder 
is dragged over the field. When the plants are four or five inobei 
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high the soil is loosened with a rake, and then all that remains to 
be done is to weed, and this is an operation which is often 
omitted. The principal danger to which this rice is exposed is 
too high and sudden a rise of water which may either drown the 
plants altogether or wash them bodily away. Aus is sometimes 
sown in conjunction with long stemmed aman iu the hope that if 
one crop fails the other may prove successful. In these cases 
the sowing takes place a few weeks earlier and the aas is reaped 
towards the end of July. 

Transplanted aman is generally grown in the Madhupur Trausplaut- 
jungle and in the higher land in the north-east corner of the 
district. In April a small plot of land is reduced by numerous 
ploughings to a fair tiltli, and is thickly sown with seed which 
has been soaked in water for twelve hours and kept till it has 
germinated. While the seed is growing the fields are ploughed 
up into a rich puddle and the embankments intended to retain 
the water are repaired. The plants are transplanted between 
August and October when they are from a foot to eighteen inches 
higt» and harvested in December. Late transplantation often 
injures the crop as if the rain stops early it fails to obtain suf¬ 
ficient moisture and lazy and impecunious raiyats often allow it 
to be partly choked by weeds. Sail paddy is sometimes sown 
after jute or shaita aus has been harvested but in such cases 
seldom yields a good return. 

When the same variety of paddy is sown too often ou the VTiM paddy, 
same field it degenerates into a plant whicli .sheds its grains at 
the slightest touch. Tiiis paddy is known as jhara and often 
appears self-sown in the fields where it has to be destroyed to 
prevent it from choking tlie crop. 

Apart from the vital question of the suitability of the supply Accidents 
of water, the crops are exposed to other incidents of fortune, 

Monkeys sometimes do much damage, specially in the baids of 
the Madhupur jungle, where wild pigs are also troublesome. In 
this locality iu 1904 aud 1905 considerable areas of rice were 
destroyed by a mysterious blight called dak which the villagers 
described as a va|>our issuing from the ground but which appears 
to have been an obscure form of blight, insects also attack the 
crop, the most troublesome being the small black beetle, known 
as the rice hispa (hispa ascneseeus). Ocher pests are known to 
the cultivators as ecMt inanjura^ chhagla^ bicclia A satisfactory 
method of dealing with these insect plagues has still to be 
discovered. 

The area under wheat is small, the principal centres of wheat and 
ciiltivation being at PAtharghftta at the junction of the lohha- barley. 
m4ti and Dhaleswari, near Koail, and near Teota. Ploughing 
begins as soon as the waters recede, as the seed must be sown 
before the middle of November if a full crop is to be secured. 

From four to eight ploughings and harrowings are given and 
weeding also is necessary. The crop is harvest^ towards the end 
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of March and difficulty is sometimes experienced in threshing 
out the grain owing to the dampness of the atmosphere. Wheat 
was originally introduced from Behar and unless fresh seed is 
periodically obtained it rapidly deteriorates in these uncon¬ 
genial surroundings. Barley is grown on the higli lands fringing 
the Padma, Meghna, and Dhaleswari. P'onr or five ploughings 
are required but weeding is not necessary. The beginning of 
November is the proper seed time. 

Chma is a fairly common crop in the Nawabganj thana but 
is not extensively cultivated elsewhere. The soil most favoured 
is a rich clay loam which is prepared with about ten ploughings, 
care being tak**n to retain as much moisture as possible. The 
seed is so;\nin the middle of February and is harvested about the 
beginning of June. The crop is said to be a heating one and 
after it has been carried the soil is allowed to fallow. Kaon is 
also grown on rich sandy loams on high, well-drained river banks. 
The crop is very sensitive to standing water, and if rain water 
remains on the field for but twenty hours it will be lost. Sowing 
time extends from the beginning of February till the middle of 
March and the crop takes about four months to mature. 

Several varieties of sugarcane are raised in the district but 
they fall into two broad classes—A7u(f/r?, a cane that, like jute, will 
grow in standing water, and the other kinds which succumb at 
once to water-logging. Khagri is a thin hard cane and though 
the juice is of good quality the yield is poor. The cleshi is 
thicker than khagri and has a soft rind ; the yield of juice is 
|)Oor, less than that of the qendari^ which has long joints, a soft 
rind, and a large supply of sweet juice, qualities which render it 
much in favour as an eating cane. The sharang has much the 
same qualities but is a larger cane than the gendari. The 
kali or hajli is a hard red cane with sweet juice. Sugarcane is 
generally grown in small plots as, though the crop is a very 
paying one, it entails much labour on the cultivator. It is much 
in favour with up-countrymen who plant it in the environs of 
Dacca and on the banks of the Dolai KhSil, and it is also freely 
grown on the banks of the Lakshya river. The khagri variety is 
cultivated near RSmpal and on alluvial lands which are not too 
deeply flooded but much of the district lies too low for the 
purpose. The method of cultivation varies with the soil. On the 
red clay near Dacca city the plough is seldom used and the 
soil is merely hoed up. Along the Dolai Kh^l seven or eight 
ploughings are generally allowed, but on the alluvial flats and 
on the high land near the Meghn& the cane is generally planted 
on fields from which a crop of mustard has been taken and a 
smaller number of ploughings will then suffice. The plants are 
raised from shoots put out from the joints of the mature cane 
after it has been cut into suitable lengths. Near Dacca almost 
the whole of an old cane is used for the purpose with the excep¬ 
tion of about two feet at the lower end but elsewhere only the 
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tops of the canes are generally used. The shoots are planted in 
holes or trenches which are from one to three feet apart and have 
been well manured with cow-dung or, less often, oil-cake. During 
the rains the field is well hoed and weeded and the plants are w^ell 
earthed up. Wliile the crop is growing the withered leaves are 
either stripped ofif or are tied up round each cane and care must 
be taken to protect the patch from the ravages of jackals and other 
animals. December and January are the months in which canes 
intended for the sugar-mill are cut, but canes sold in tlie market 
to be eaten raw are harvested much earlier. The canes are 
exposed to the attacks of other pests besides wild animals. The 
manjura is an insect which eats up the central shoot and is 
treated with powdered turmeric and borers also damage tlie 
plant. Cracks sometimes appear and should be treated with 
kerosene oil, though care must be taken that no oil reaches 
the root In former days wooden mills were employed to 
crush the canes but they have been superseded by the iron Bihia 
mill. The juice is collected in earthen pots and is now generally 
boiled in large iron pans, lor, though they have some drawbacks, 
they are free from the risk of breaking over the fire and spoiling 
their contents When the <iitr has been sufficiently boiled it is 
transferred to a large vessel and churned to clarify it, after which 
it is stored in pots of convenient size. 

Three varieties of mustard are raised in Dacca district —maghi Oilsreds. 
or early mustard that is harvested in the month of Magh, white 
mustard, and black mustard. Maghi is only sown on diarah 
lands. White mustard is sometimes sown broadcast on soft land 
but is generally sown as a mixed crop with peas. Black mustard 
is the commoner variety and is grown on the high land in the 
north and east, generally on fields from which a crop of jute or 
atis paddy has been taken. The land receives from six to ten 
ploughings, the seed is sown about the middle of November and 
the plants pulled in February and March. The only variety of 
til raised in the district is the kat or white til. It is generally 
grown in conjunction with a as or aman paddy on high and well 
drained land, for stagnant water is most injurious to it. Linseed 
is also a crop of some importance. 

Khesari is grown on the low lands of the district and forms puiges. 
the principal pulse of Munshiganj. It generally follows aus or 
aman paddy. In the former case two or three ploughings are 
required but in the latter the seed is sown broadcast on the soft 
soil before the rice is cut. Khesari straw affords some of the best 
fodder available in the district. Two varieties of maskalai are 
known—common koUti and a kalai with white seeds known 
08 thiJera* It is grown on the alluvial flats, after the water 
recedes, when no ploughing is required and also on the higher 
ground. Of nmng there are three varieties—sona mung 
which has golden seeds of medium size, ghasi mung which 
has seeds of grass colour and gfiora mung which has large 
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golden seeds. Miing is not extensively cultivated and is seldom 
seen except in the JVl&nikgnnj subdivision and near the old 
Brahmaputra. A rich sandy loam is required and it is never grown 
on unploughed land. 

Two varieties of pea are raised in the district, the chick or 
small ash coloured pea and the large wlnte pea known as the 
KSbuli or Patna pea. The tract of land that stretches from Sung- 
har on the Dhaleswari to the north ofTangailin the Mymensingh 
district grows particularly good j)eHS. The soil is a black clay 
and all that, is required is to broadcast the seed on the soft mud 
when the uater recedes. The plants are pulled in March and the 
seeds threshed out by bullocks. 

Excellent cotton used at one time to be produced in the 
Dacca district. Mr. John Taylor writing in 1800 stated that a 
tract of land about AU miles long by H miles wide in the parganas 
of BikrHmi'Ur, Kjrtikpur, Kedirpur, and KajSnagar, produced 
some the finest cotton then known. Cotton was also grown in 
the north of the district as the name of the Kapa‘>'ia t! Jna clearly 
indicate'^. Mr. James 'laylor has given a full account of Ihe 
sy.sieTn of cotton cultivation in his Topography of Dacca (1840) 
wliich has been reproduced in Sir William Huntei’s Statistical 
Account of Che Dacca District (pp. 81 and 85), but at the present 
day the cotton crop is not of sufficient impriance to warrant 
more than tie most summary of notices. It is» in fact, only 
raised in suihU plots by aboriginal tribes in the forests in tlie north 
of the district, and the total area under this fibre probably does 
not exceed a few acres. Cotton is still found by the hillmen of 
Assam to be a very paying crop, so its disappearance from the 
district must be due to the fact that thecultivatuis find that they 
can use their time and land to better account. 

But, if cotton has disappeared, its place in the agricultural 
economy of tiie district has been more than filled by another 
fibre—jute. Estimates of the money worth of a crop to the actual 
cultivators are dangerous things, but in 19()fi when the price of 
jute was exceptionally high the amount paid for the DScca crop 
by the big jute dealers was probably over 450 lakhs of rupees.* 
Jute is said to have been cultivated for many years in Dacca but 
first came into importance as a commercial crop in 1865, when 
indigo was falling out of favour. According to Mr. Sen a roaund 
of fibre could originally be bought for 8 annas,f in 1855 it was 
Re. 1-8 a mnund and in 1868 about Rs. 2-4. Thirty years later it 
was only Rs. 3-8 per maund but then ensued a period of rising 
markets, which reached their height in 19^6 when the average 

« Kstimnted area under jute 295,000 acres, estimated yield 18 tnaunds of 
fibre an acre, average price Us. 8-12 per mamid. 

t Agricultural Report of the Daeva District by A. c. Sen, Calcutta. 
1885, p. 60. 
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ptivfb Was Rs. 8«-12 per tnaUDd.* Jute is« boweveri sulqect to even 
tiiore marked fluctuations than other staples and over production 
met its usual reward, the price falling sharply in 1908. Two 
varieties of jute are in cultivation but both belong to the same 
species, Ckinnahus oapeularie. One has a light green stalk and 
yields a huge amount of fibre, the other has a red stalk and 
though the fibre is of good quality the yield is smaller. The 
following different varieties of jute are recognised in the NftrSyan* 
ganj market Good qualities—Bhawaiia, Uttoria, Belabo, all from 
the northern part of th^district, poor qualities Bikrampuri, which 
loses its colour and lustre very soon and comes from Munsbiganj, 
aiid Lamjaor which comes from the other side of the Megbna.f 
Jute, like rice, is a very accommodating crop. It is grown on 
high laud where it depends upon rain alone for the moisture it 
requires, on the diaraJis which always retain much moisture in 
the soil, and on low land w here it stands in three or four feet of 
water. It is grown all over the district but more towards the 
north and east than towards the south and south-west. The 
crop is an exhausting one and where the land is not enriched by 
deposits of silt the raiyats not unfrequently use manure. The 
cost of cultivation is high. From six to tw^elve pluugliings are 
required, where the soil is stiff tlie clods have to be broken with 
the hammer, and weeding is a troublesome and essential operation. 
The crop, too, has to be carefully thinned out, for if too many 
plants are left they become sickly, while if there are too few they 
branch too soon and are stunted in their growth. Seed time 
varies with the level of the field. On low land it is scattered as 
early as the latter half of February to admit of the plants attain¬ 
ing sufficient growth before the rising of the waters. On high land 
it is not put in before the middle of April. When the seed has 
formed, which is generally about five months after sowing, the 
crop is ready for the sickle. The plants are cut about two 
inches from the ground, the tops out off at the point where they 
bifurcate, and the sticks tied up in bundles. They are then 
placed in a heap in the water, covered with the tops and a layer of 
earth, and left to rot from ten days to a mouth. If the jute is 
lying in the inundated fields the fibre is stripped from each 
plant separately. If it has been collected in a pond or ditch a 
handful of plants are taken up and the stalks broken close to the 
lower end. The operator then removes the stalks from this por¬ 
tion, and wrapping the fibres round his band drags off the outer 
covering of the remainder of the stalks. The fibre is then well 
washed, dried in the sun for two or three days, and made up into 

^ This is the average price shown in the odiciai jreturns. Messrs. Kalli 
Brothers, however, state that the average price in lQQO-07 was Ks. 10-2-9 per 
niattnd. 

t The foUowUiff classification of jute has also lieen received from 
NAriyanganJ. Good quality—Bhowal, Pubail, Mirsapuri, Lakbpuri. Medium — 
Lamjoarr fielalia, Baktabali^ Bhahanaihpuri, BaUiipaia. Low quality- 
BhatUI, Chaara, Bikrampuri. 

N 
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btindles. Apart from the injury caused by insufficient or 
excessive rain much harm is occasionally done by the cricket 
which bites through the plants near the ground and 
the chenga, the caterpillar of a kind of ait worm. The oommer* 
cial aspects of the jute trade is discussed further in Chapter IX. 
Hemp (sanpat) was formerly raised inconsiderable quantities 
and in 1806 the district produced 10,000 maunds of hemp fibre. 
At the present day little is grown for export and most of the fibre 
is consumed locally in the manufacture of nets. The seed is 
sown in autumn, generally on the banks oC rivers, and the plants 
are gathered in February. They are than soaked and macerated 
for ten days till the fibre has been sufficiently softened to admit 
of its being gathered in bundles at the centre of the stalks. In 
that state it is exposed to the sun, and, when dry, is stripped off 
and twisted into hanks. The tops of the plant make good 
fodder and are sometimes pressed into a kind of bay. Khea 
(Urtica niveaj also thrives in the district but the difficulty 
experienced in decorticating the fibre has been a bar to any wide 
extension of cultivation. 

Grass and Ulu grass (Saecharum cylindricum) and kaola are grown 

fuel crops, for thatch. Ulu grass is planted on high land which has been 
ploughed up into a good clayey surface. The first year’s crop 
will not be more than 18 inches long and after it has been out 
the field is burnt and covered with rice straw. Kaola is grown 
in the Madhupnr jungle. Lataghaa is grown on river cburs and 
alluvial flats and is used for the walls of huts. A number of 
plants are cut into small pieces and stuck in the soft mud, and 
after this nothing further is required. The grass yields a crop 
for three successive years before the field needs to be broken up 
again. Khaliya grass is also grown on churs and submerged 
land and makes excellent fodder for cattle. Dhainche is a 
leguminous plant largely grown on churs and newly formed 
alluvial land. It grows with extraordinary rapidity and is thus 
useful for fuel and it serves as a hedge to prevent cattle trespass 
and to check the flow of water on to the fields. 

VeKctaUes Tobacco is generally grown on land from which a crop of jute 
and garden has been taken but it is not often raised on a commercial scale 
erope. gjjj jjjg requirements of the districts are to a great extent met 
from outside. Several varieties of the plant are recognised such 
as the bilati, deahi, kattabogi, aiberjata, bilaikani, oangcda, and 
hingli. When the plants have been out they are left for three 
or four days on the ground and are then collected in a heap and 
allowed to ferment for 48 honrs. After this they are spread for 
three days on the roof of a house and then bung up inside for a 
fortnight more. Three days’ pressure in a weighted heap corn* 
pletes the process. Sweet potatoes are grown in the sandy soil 
along the banks of the MeghnS and the old Brahmaputra and 
ordinary potatoes do well though they are only grown to a very 
small extent. Chillies are raised in considerable qnantitiea 
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especially in the eastern part of the district, but the local supply 
has to be supplemented by imports from Chittagong and 
Rangoon The Dacca brinjal is of a rather unusual variety, 
the fruit being in the shape of a crescent about one and a half 
inches thick and from six to twelve inches long. Both brinjal and 
chillies require transplantation and careful cultivation* Ginger 
and turmeric are raised near RAmpAland in the Madhupur junglei 
but the supply of the latter spice does not meet the local demand 
and has to be supplemented by imports from Patna, Jessore and 
other places. Onions are grown in the NawSbganj and Harir3mpur 
thSnas along both sides ot the Ichh^mati from Cubatea to Jhitka. 

The best onion fields are entirely reserved for that crop and are 
manured with rice straw. The plant requires careful cultivation, 
with plenty of ploughing, harrowing and weeding. Garlic is 
also a well known garden plant especially near the lohhSmati 
river. 'I'liree or four varieties of kachu are in cultivation of which 
the Tiarikeli is the best known variety. The Oimi kumra is 
grown as a garden crop in Munshiganj in betel gardens which 
have a good clayey soil. The seeds must be taken from the plant 
not more than a day or two before ,use and sown at distances of 
six feet apart on land which has been well ploughed and harrowed. 

Near Teota the Giitii^cumra is grown as a field crop The water¬ 
melon ( tarimtj ) is grown on the same kind of soil in much the 
same way but the seeds are steeped in water for two days and 
allowed to germinate before they are sown. 

The karoUt {Cleome pentophylla) is grown in the Madhupur 
jungle especially near Mirpur and Pubail. It is a rains crop and 
is sown in April and gathered from July to September. The 
seeds are washed before they are put in the ground and the plants 
are trained over bamboo platforms. Plantains {Musa sapientum) 
are grown all over the district, but near Munshiganj they are 
treated as a field crop and ere planted in rows six or seven feet 
apart with ginger and turmeric in between. The plantains of 
Munshiganj have a great reputation in Bengal but are rather too 
highly scented for European taste. The principal varieties recog¬ 
nised are the Icah tri, sabarif chinicliampa, k inaibausiy amrita- 
bhog, martaban, aguiswaVy and bichikala. The pan vine {Piper 
betel) is grown by Baruis and pan gardens are a conspicuous 
feature in the landscape seen from the Buri Ganga, and the 
IchSmati. Jack fruit trees are common in the Madhupur jungle 
and the datepalm in the west of the district in the MSnikganj 
subdivision. Cocoanut palms and the arena palm are met with 
all over the district but the cocoanut is not very common. Pine¬ 
apples, lycnees, pepayas and mangoes form the best table fruit. 

Indigo was at one time extensively cultivated, and in 1840 crops, 
there were thirty-three factories in the district. The ruins of 
these buildings are still to be seen in various places, melancholy 
records of a vanished industry, for indigo has now entirely dis- 
fij^peared. Safflower was also once an important crop and in 1824 
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the safBower exported from the neighbourhood of Daoea was 
valued at about two lakhs of rupees. The industry has, however, 
been almost killed by aniline dyes, and the plant is seldom seen 
outside the NawSbganj, Mfinikganj and SBbhftr tbSnas. 

Extension of figures are available to show the actual extension of 

cu tivatiou. but it is clear that the cultivated area must have grown 

with the growth of the population and outside the Madhupur 
jungle there is no longer any cnlturable land available. The chars 
that are thrown up in the great rivers are a fruitful source of 
bloody quarrels and raiyats will gladly take settlement of land that 
has not yet emerged above the water even in the dry season. A 
subdivision like Munshiganj that has a rural population approach¬ 
ing 2,000 to the square mile must clearly be cultivated up to the 
highest limit, and there can be little doubt that for many years there 
has been no cnlturable waste land in the district outside Bhowal. 

This great extension of cultivation is apparently a develop¬ 
ment of British times. In 1786 the Collector, Mr. Day, stat^ 
that in his opinion there was no district in the three provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa which had more waste land and 
jungle in it than Dacca. In 1802 the Collector estimated that 
one-fourth of the southern, one-eighth of the eastern, three- 
eighths of the western, and five-eighths of the northern division 
of the district was uncultivated. Dr. Taylor in 1839 estimated 
that onMhird of the area of the district was still uncultivated 
and under jungle. Estimates are dangerous things, but there 
can be little doubt that at the time when the Uon’ble Company 
' took over the diwani there were still considerable areas of waste 
land lying idle in every quarter of the district, whereas at the 
present day there is hardly a square foot of laud outside Bhowal 
which has not been pressed into the service of man. In Bhowal, 
however, the condition of affairs is rather different. The popula¬ 
tion of the district as a whole increased by 25 per cent in the 
twenty years ending 1901, but the population of the KBpBsia 
thSna, tlie whole of which lies within the Madhupur jungle, 
increased by 46 per cent. The construction of the Dacca Mymen- 
singh railway has helped to open up this tract and every year raiyats 
are moving into it from the more congested areas that surround 
it on all sides. The want of water is the most serious obstacle to 
an even more rapid enlargement of the cultivated area, for much 
of the land lies high and is only fit for rice cultivation in years 
of abundant rainfall. More, however, could probably be done for 
the cultivation of dry crops, for the great bulk of the inhabitants 
of this tract are very simple people with little initiative or 
eutorpriee. Communications still leave much to be desired, there 
are few schools or shops and the interior of this tract forms a 
pronounced contrast to the more progressive and advanoed low 
Improved which surround it. 

methods of The natives of the district are not as expert or diligent 
cultivation, cultivators as the natives of Bihar, but so little attempt ku 
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afl yet been made to introduce new varieties of crops or 
improved agricultural methods that it would not be fair to 
stigmatise them as too unenterprising or conservative. They are 
certainly free from that restless craving for something new which 
drives men into rash and ill-considered enterprises, but when once 
it has been proved that a crop will really pay they are ready 
to take it up. The cnltivatiou of jute has extendi enormously of 
recent years, and the iron variety of sugar-mill has ousted the 
less efficient country-made machine. Iron ploughs of European 
pattern were tried at Teota in 1885 but they proved too heavy 
for the small undersized bullocks and too costly for the parses of 
the raiyats. Tlie zamindSrs of Teota have also tried to introduce 
potatoes and new varieties of sugarcane, but the cultivators are 
still disposed to regard all innovations with indifference. In 
1906 a model agricultural farm was opened a little to the north 
of Dacca city, and there are grounds for hoping that new agri¬ 
cultural methods of proved merit will not be rejected by the 
people. The most hopeful field for development is to be found 
in the high land of Bhowal and here much might still be done. 

Mr. Sen, who examined the agricultural resources of the district 
in 1889, declared tliat this tract was admirably adapted for the 
cultivation of the following crops—sugarcane, cotton, ginger, 
tobacco, sorghum, turmeric, plantains, rhea, mulberries and 
lychees At the time of the scarcity of 1906 the District Board 
distributed potato seed to raiyats who would undertake to sow it, 
but few persons could be induced to make the experiment. An 
attempt was made to grow tea in Bhowal but it was abandoned 
in 1890. It is doubtful whether the rainfall is sufficient there 
to make tea a paying crop. No advantage has yet been taken of 
the Land Improvements Loans Act. The Agriculturists ).oans 
Act, however, pioved very useful during the periods of high 
prices from 1906 to 1908 and the total amount advanced in those 
three years was over three-quarters of a lakh. 

Chemical manures and bone-meal are very seldom used but Manures, 
the cultivators are by no means indifferent to the advantages 
of manure. The straw of the long stemmed paddy is invariably 
burnt in the fields and cow-dung, ashes and house sweepings 
freely used. High land jute is always manured with cow-dung 
where it is available, and in MSnikgnnj a kind of green manure 
is applied by growing khesari and feeding it off the land. Fields 
in which plantains are grown are top-dressed with pond mud, 
while if onions and radishes are to be sown straw is first ploughed 
in. Tobacco and brinjal are not manured direct as such applica¬ 
tions are said to spoil their flavour, but cow-dung is applied to 
the preceding crop of jute. Oil-cake is also used but sparingly 
as it is far from cheap, and it is the question of expense which 
militates against a more extended use of manure. The cultiva¬ 
tors recognise that it is to thek advantage to use such materials 
as are r^y to their hand but they are not satisfied that chemical 
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manures are a good investment for their money. Much of the land 
of the district, too, has its fertility renewed by rich deposits 
of silt and on this account is less dependent on artificial 
appliances. 

The indigenous cattle are undersized and poor milkers but 
they are fairly hardy and do not require much fodder. Efforts 
have from time to time been made to improve the breed by the 
importation of Hissar bulls, but the lack of good grazing ground 
or suitable fodder ciops scon produces a deterioration in their 
descendants. The Teota zamindSrs have been more successful 
with Nagara bulls which are small and hardy but get offspring 
capable of yielding from four to seven seers of milk a day. In 
Dacca itself the big white Ilissar bullocks are sometimes used for 
traction, but though there are a large number of carts in the 
north of the district, it is very seldom that anything more than 
the small country bullock is employed in them. In the lower 
parts of the district there is no grazing ground above water in the 
rains and the cattle are tethered on mounds, often up to their 
knees in water, and si all fed. In the Madhupur jungle there 
is generally grazing land available but the grass is poor. 
In addition to what they can pick up on the grazing grounds 
or the stubble of the rice fields, milch cows are fed on dal 
grass, Ichalia grass, oil-cake, bran and occasionally boiled 
rice. An ordinary country cow seldom gives more tlmn two 
quarts of milk per diem. An up-country cow will yield as 
much as ten quarts but the milk is of inferior quality. The 
following diffeient preparations are obtained by the Goalas from 
their milk. Dadhi is milk which has been boiled till it has lost 
one-fourth of its volume and has then been fermented by the 
admixture of a small piece of daxihi left over from the preceding 
brew Butter is of two kinds—which is made from fresh 
milk, and m^tkhan which is made from dadhi Kliir is milk 
which is boiled and stirred till it has thickened. Chhana^ ordinary 
curds, and gh^ clarified butter, need no explanation, A seer of 
milk will yield | of a seer of dadhi^ 4 chittacks of chhana^ 
3 chittacks of khir and one chittack oi butter. Dacca cheese is pre¬ 
pared from buffalo milk treated with rennet and salt, but most 
of it is manufactured outside the district in Sylhet and Mymen- 
singh. Buffaloes as a rule are finer animals than cattle, but they 
are not kept in large numbers. Sheep and goats alike are 
undersized, so also are the ponies bred in the district, and well- 
to-do people generally use Australian animals. Pack ponies are 
fairly common in the western part of the district, where the people 
have been very slow in taking to the use of bullock carts, but they 
are very sorry little beasts as are also tbe ponies driven in the 
tikkagharis of Dacca. Pigs are reared by the aboriginal tribes in 
the Madbupur jungle and are much in evidence round the 
sweepers* lines in Dacca. Elephants are kept by the wealtbief 
aamindSrs and in parts of tbe Madhupur jungle they, affor^ 
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praotioally the only means of locomotion by land as the beds of 
the streams are so soft as to be un ford able. 

There is a veterinary dispensary in the city of Dacca and 
a travelling veterinary surgeon is also employed by the District 
Board. The diseases most prevalent are foot and mouth disease, 
rinderpest, tympanites, dysentery, diarrhoea and fever. The 
principal centres for the purchase and sale of indigenous cattle 
are the markets held at the following places;—Madhobdi in 
Kupganj thSna, BSradi in NSrSyanganj, Clialakchur in Manobardi 
thSna, Putia in Baipura thana, Ali Panckdona in Keraniganj 
thSna, and Jhitka in UarirSmpur tbina. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIES. 

The muslins of Bengal are mentioned as an article of com* 
meroe as early as the second or third centuries of the Christian 
era, with pearls, which are still found in mussels in the rivers, 
malabathrum and spikenard; and there can be little doubt that 
Dacca contributed its share to the shipments of merchandise to 
the West. Business no doubt was brisk in the capital of RSjS 
Bikramiditya but the first authentic reference to the trade of the 
Dacca district as distinguished from the trade of Bengal in general 
occurs in the sixteenth century. Ralph Fitch describes Seripur, 
a town about IS miles from ISonSrgSon, which was entirely washed 
away by the river at the beginning of the seventeenth century, as 
being a great mart for cotton goods, while Sonftrgilon was a centre 
of the rice trade. Many of the residents of the latter place were 
reported to be very rich, but if they had wealth they were afraid 
to avail themselves of the advantages it confers as they still lived 
in huts and wore nothing but a cloth about their loins. 

When Dacca became the capital of Bengal in 1608 it soon 
became the principal centre of trade in that locality. Tavernier 
who visited the place in 1666 describes it as “ a city of great 
trade.”* The “ great trade ” does not, however, seem to have 
brought to those engaged in it great wealth, or, if it did, they 
were not disposed to invest their profits in their houses for Taver¬ 
nier has but a mean opinion of the city. 

“ These houses (those of the carpenters along the river bank) 
are properly no more than paltry huts built op with bamboos 
and daubed over with fat earth. Those of Dacca are not much 
better built. The governor’s palace is a place enclosed with high 
walls in the midst whereof is a pitiful boose built only of wood. 
Me generally lodges in tents which he causes to be set up in the 
great court of that enclosure. The Hollanders finding that their 
goods were not safe in the ordinary houses of Dacca have built 
them a very fair house, and the English have another which is 
reasonably handsome.” At that time Dacca was a mart for 
cotton cloths, rice, sugar, salt, betel-nut, tobacco, shell bracelets, 
and ornaments of coral, amber, and tortoise shell. Wheat, pulse, 
raw cotton and woollen cloths were imported from Upper India and 
silk and lac from Assam.f 

* iSTemier’s Travels in India, Part II, Book I, p. 6S. 

t A Dascriplive and Historical Account of the CJotton Manufactuie of 
Dacca—London, 1851, p. 123. 
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Both the Dutch and English had factories in Dacca in 1666 Dutch and 
at the time of Tavernier’s visit. The total amount of the Eag- 
lish investment was not, however, large, amounting in 1681 to 
only £16,000 and trade was not allowed to proceed without 
frequent unpleasant interruptions. 

In 1688, the Company’s agents were confined in their 
factory by the NawSb and were not released till July in the 
following year. During this period the Company are said to 
have lost Rs. 40,000 at Dacca. The factory was again closed 
between 1696 and 1699, but matters gradually improved and 
in 1724 a new factory was founded at Dacca by Mr. Stark, where 
business was carried on till l7o6. In that year the factory was 
occupied by the Nawdb’s troops when Calcutta was captured by 
SirSj-ud-daula, but it was soon restored again to the factors and 
in 1757 they were lending 50 of their Buxis to the Nawftb who 
was threatened by one Amani KliSn and had very little confi¬ 
dence in the bulk of his military forces. 

Peace, however, did not last long and in October 1762 the 
factors placed the following minute on their records :—“ The 
various rumours that prevail in the country and the general 
insolence of the natives with the interruption put upon trade in 
general giving us reason to suspect that we shall be engaged in 
troubles when the season shall permit of carrying on opera¬ 
tions in the field—agreed to put factory in state of defence and 
get sepoys from Chittagong.”* The troubles which they antici¬ 
pated did not arrive in the next open season but were deferred 
to a more unpleasant time, for in July 1763 the factory was cap¬ 
tured arid its occupants compelled to fly from Dacca by night. 

The tide, however, soon turned and in the same mouth tlie factors 
were back again, not merely as the agents of a trading institu¬ 
tion but as the administrators of the district, burdened with newly 
acquired responsibilities. Of the weight of their responsibili¬ 
ties they were folly conscious as they pathetically remark: “ The 
collecting of the revenues of so large a district is an important 
business which we are not much acquainted with. ”t 

The French trade with Dacca dates back to 1726 when they The French 
sent an agent to represent them, and about 1740 a factory was factory, 
founded there by Messieurs Devewz and Chameuz.} In 1778 the 
English took possession of this factory, restored it in 1783, occu¬ 
pied it once more ten years later and restored it again at the 
peace of Amiens. In 18ii3 it was again taken and held till 1815 
when it was returned to the French who finally sold it in 1830. 

Under the Mughal Empire establishments for the mannfactnre Trade in 
of the finest muslins for the use of the Imperial Court were cloth in the 
maintained at Dacca, SouSrgAon and other places. The most 

* Indie Office Archives. 

t Indie Office Archives. 

i Account of the district of-Daces by Mr. John Taylor in a letter dated 
November 80tb, 1800, India Office Archives. 
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expert weavers in the province were selected to work here; their 
names were registered and they were compelled to attend daily 
at the appointed hours, until the dififerent tasks assigned to 
them were finished. The incessant inspection of the darogahfl 
and their people,” says the Resident, and the fear of incurring 
punishment for any deviation of the duty expected of them must 
have eflfectually deterred the weavers, while manufacturing the 
cloths, from attempting any imprqier practices.” Guards were 
placed over any weaver who showed an unwillingness to work and 
corporal punishment was inflicted on them if they attempted to 
abscond. Besides being thus oppressed they were defrauded of a 
considerable portion of the wages allowed them by Government. 
Speaking of the condition of the Dacca weavers at this time the 
Abbe Raynal remarks (Raj^aFs History of the Settlements and 
Trade of the Europeans in the East and West Indies, Vol. TI, 
p. 157): “ It was a misfortune to them to appear too dexterous, 
because they were then forced to work only for the Government 
which paid them ill and kept them in a sort ofccaptivity.”* 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the establishment of 
the Dacca factory consisted of two or more European factors, a con¬ 
siderable number of domestic and factory servants engaged on 
sorting, marking and packing the cloths and a company of sepoys. 
The goods were procured through brokers who drew money from 
the factory and travelled through the country making advances to 
the weavers. When the cloths were delivered at the factory they 
vrere classified and valued by an arbitrator and a commission on 
the total value varying froin 8 to 4^ per cent paid to the brokers, 
in addition to incidental expenses incurred by them which 
amounted to about 71 per cent of the value of the cloths. 

Decline of In 1747 the estimated value of the cotton goods exported 
cl^ton^^oodB Dacca was 28| lakhs of rupeest. During the last ten years 
^ of the eighteenth century the average annual value of the exports 
was about 17 lakhs, nearly two-thirds of which represented the pro¬ 
perty of private merchants. By 1813 the amount of the Company’s 
export had fallen to the small sun of 3] lakhs and in 1817 the 
factory was closed. Much has been written of tiie departed 
glories of the trade of Dacca, but it seems doubtful whether the 
weavers of those world-famed fabrics personally derived much 
benefit from the practice of their art. The Abbd Raynal draws 
hut a dreary picture of the life of a skilled worker in the days of 
the Mughals, and even in 1754, many years before the manufac¬ 
ture of muslins was commenced in Britain, the profits of weaving 
had fallen very low. Mr. Hyndman writing in that year to the 
Chief at Dacca describes the miserable condition of the weavers at 
Chandpur. They were deeply indebted to dalals and pdikars^ 
many bad left their homes, those who remained had little desire 

* A Descriptive ami Uistorical Account of the Cottonl^nufactare of 
Dacca in Bengal, London, 1851, p. 83. 

t Report ofMr. John Taylor in 1800. 
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to work seeing that the fruit of their labours passed into the hands 
of others and they alleged that at the ruling prices weaving did 
not even afford them a living wage. In 1800, Mr. Taylor, the 
Resident, reported that in 1760 a weaver earned from 1 to 1^ 

Arcot rupees per mensem. Salt at that time was a rupee a maund, 
rice 2^ maunds the rupee, and oil 2] rupees a maund so that the 
weavers’ wages clearly only sufficed to provide him with the 
barest necessities of life. 

British yarn was first imported into the district in 1821 and 
soon displaced the liand-made product. One of its chief attrac¬ 
tions was the fact that it was uniform in size and that no difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining any quantity of a particular quality. 

This entailed an enormous saving of time and labour as it was 
estimated that two-thirds of the time occupied in preparing the 
fine muslins was spent in visiting the different marts to search 
for thread suited for their manufacture. There was also a very 
marked difference in the price. Native yarn of tlie same quality 
as the best imported yarn (No. 200jcost 13 annas per J of a hank 
as against 3 annas, while the price of the lowest grade was 
2 annas as compared with 1 anna 10 gandas.* Kasidas or embroi¬ 
dered cotton cloths were another article of trade which fell into 
disfavour. They w^ere used as a head-dress by soldiers in the 
Turkish army, but on the uniforjn being changed the sales in 
Calcutta fell from Rs. 4,00,000 in 1835 to Rs. 1,00,000 in 1838.f 

When the business of weaving became no longer profitable indigo, 
more attention was paid to the production of raw staples, an 
industry to which the abundance of culturable land allowed full 
scope. Safflower became an important product, and indigo, for 
which there were only two small factories in 1800, was manu¬ 
factured in 33 factories in 1833, which produced 2,500 maunds of 
dye and distributed £30,000 amongst the cultivators.! At the 
height of the trade there were no less than 37 indigo factories in 
the district situated in the following places. All of them have 
now disappeared and crumbling ruins overgrown with trees alone 
remain to tell the tale of a once flourishing industry. 

List of Indigo Factories:— 

Keraniganj Thana. 

Ati. 

Sabhar Thana. 


Fulbaria—Duligram. 

Nawabganj Thana. 
J oy p8ra—Q alimpur. 

KagSsia Thana. 
Shaorati—Ekdala—Burmi, 


• Taylor’s Topography of Dacca, p. 171. 
t Taylor’s Topography of Dacca, p. 308. 

t A Desoriptivo and Historical Account of the Cotton Manufacture ol 
Dacca, p. 185, 
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MSnikganj ThSna. 

Burrarea—Tilli—Kinjinkhara—Maaikganj—Sanacel. 

Ghior Th5na. 

Mirzapur—Nathpur —Paikara—Goalkhali—Mawacel— Bogla 
or Khetapara. 

Harirampur Thana. 

Azimnagar—Machain—Malooclii—Kubeerpoor. 

Mupshiganj Thlna. 

Serajabaj—Balasia—Bhaberchar. 

Srinagar Tbana. 

Char Ramanud—Deguli-IiOhajang. 

Rupganj Thana. 

Ramchandradi—Ladoorohar—Petulganj—Hoshunkata 
Raipura Th5na. 

Guzareea—Maindabad—Burbibari—Kamalpur. 

In 1839, Taylor gives the following list of exports—cloths, 
indigo, betel-nut, safflower, pAt, soap, skins, shell bracelets, jewel¬ 
lery, copper utensils, cheese and preserved fruits. The imports 
were mustard and til seed, sugar, lime, timber, tobacco, cotton, 
rubber, ivory, pepper, arsenic, \rax. gold and silver, silk, wheat, 
shoes and blankets, chank shells, English yarn and piece-goods, 
earthen and glassware, needles, country drugs, spices and 
cutlery. 

At the present day the principal imports are cotton piece- 
goods and yarn, salt, kerosene oil, wines, shoes and umbrellas 
from Calcutta, lime and coal from Assam and timber from Assam 
and Chittagong. Rice is also imported in large quantities, with 
spices, molasses, and betel-nuts The principal article of export 
is jute, NArSyanganj being the great centre of the jute trade in 
Bengal, collecting the fibre that comes in from the neighbouring 
districts of Mymensingh, Tipt>era, and Farid[»ur and pressing it 
into bales. There is also a brisk trade in hides and some export 
of pulses, betel-leaf, oilseeds and pottery. 

A considerable volume of trade is carried by the Dacca- 
Mymensingh railway, which brings jute down from Mymensingh 
and carries goods imported through NArAyanganj to Dacca and 
stations further up the line, but tlie bulk of the commerce of the 
district is water borne. Communication with Calcutta is kept 
up by large steamers plying between NArAyanganj and Goalando 
or direct to Calcutta through the Sundarbans. Other steamers 
serve the MeghnA and in the rains smaller vessels with light 
draught ply up the Buri Ganga and the Dhaleswari. But within 
the district the bulk of the commerce is carried by country boat. 
When the rivers and creeks fill these^great lumbering hulks can 
penetrate into almost every corner collecting jute and other 
produce and distributing salt, oil and sometimes rice. The dis¬ 
tribution of the purely internal trade of the local products sold at 
the local market is carried on through the agency of smaller boats 
and in Bhowal carts are employed to carry timber and otim artietoz 
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from the interior to the railway or the marts along the Lakshya 
river. 

As a result all the important centres of trade are situated 
on the banks of navigable rivers. With the exception of Dacca 
and NSrayanganj none of these places give any indication of their 
real importance. The ordinary shop is a building of no preten¬ 
sions with corrugated iron roof and walls of bamboo mats or 
reeds daubed with mud, standing on a mud plinth, but at the 
large centres there are warehouses and godowns with walls as 
well as roof of corrugated iron. Ttie houses are huddled together 
in close proximity and the lanes connecting them are, in the 
rains, little better than quagmires. In the centre of the biz^r 
there is generally an open space covered with tumble down 
sheds where the local market is held. There are no outward 
indications of wealth and nothing to suggest that this dirty, 
untidy, dilapidated village has a trade wortli many lakhs of rupees 
a year and that not a few of its inhabitants are rich men. 

The original germ from which all trade springs is the baz5r, 
market, or hat held once or twice during the week to which the 
neighbouring villagers bring their surplus produce for sale. 

Round this market place a few permanent shops spring up and 
if the site is a convenient centre for the collection and distri¬ 
bution of commodities these shops increase in number. A})pended 
to this chapter is a list of the bSzSrs and of the more perma¬ 
nent centres of trade. Fairs are also held at various places 
throughout the district, generally in connection with some reli¬ 
gious festival. The most numerously attended fair is the great 
bathing festival at NSngalband which is visited by as many as 
100,000 people Great numbers of people also assemble on the 
occacion of the Rath Jatraat DhamrSi, but more trade is actually 
done at the Kftrtik llaruni fair which is held in the cold weather 
on the'banks of the Dhaleswari, about a mile to the north of the 
Munshiganj court-house. Before the introduction of river steam¬ 
ers this fair was one of the principal centres of trade in the whole 
district but it is rapidly losing its importance. 

If Dacca was famous for its manufacture of one kind of fibre The jute 
two hundred }ear8 ago, it is almost equally famous for its output 
of another kind of fibre at the present day. The trade in Dacca 
muslins was no doubt a valuable one, but the amount received on 
their account was never in any way comparable with the sums 
paid for the bales of jute that left the district at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. As there has been no survey of recent 
years and as there is no machinery for the record of agricultural 
statistics, estimates of the area under a given crop are largely 
guesswork. Experience has, however, shown that the guess of 
the Agricultural Department with regard to the Jute crop of 
any given year is generally in fairly close agreement with the 
figures of the crop as subsequently ascertained, and it would thus 
seem th^t these estimates are not so very much beside the mark, 
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Taking these estimates then for what they are worth, it appears 
that the jute crop of Dacca in 1906, a year when the area under 
cultivation was large and the price phenomenally high, must 
have been worth about 465 lakhs of rupees.* 

Owing to the absence of regular agricultural statistics it* 
is difficult to measure the growth of the industry by the area 
under cultivation. Figures for early years are not available, 
but in 1891 it was calculated that the area under jute was 104,000 
acres. From that date onwards there was a general tendency 
upwards, but the figures, as they are only estimates, would 
hardly repay detailed examination. The highest on record was 
reached in 1907 with 312,000 acres under cultivation, but this 
increase in production was naturally accompanied by a fall in 
price and in the following year the area fell to 222,800 acres. 
Turning to prices we reach firmer ground. From the Report on 
the cultivation of and trade in jute in Bengal published in 1874, 
it appears that between 1856 and 1872 the price per maund in 
September ranged between Rs. 2 and Rs 4, the average being 
Rs. 2-12. In 1872 the price was Rs. 2*4 per maund; in 1897 
it was Rs. 3-8, by 1903 it had risen to Rs. 5 per maund, and 
three years later it was Rs. 8-12.t Prices could hardly be 
expected to remain at this high level and in 1908 they dropped 
to Rs. 7-4 per maund, but by June 1911 it w^as up again to Rs. 8. 

The system of cultivation has already been described in 
Chapter IV, The cultivator generally sells to a petty trader or 
farriah who goes to the villages and markets with a boat The 
farriah again sells to a bcjxtri, who either deals direct wdth the 
jute merchants at NSrSyanganj or through an aratddr or broker 
who has advanced him money. The hvpdris are usually 
Muhammadans, the ardtrldrs Hindus. The jute growers do not 
a.s a rule take advances on their crop and they generally receive 
only about eight annas less than the amount actually paid by 
the NarSyanganj merchants. Their opportunities for gauging 
the market are naturallv not great, but they try to do the best 
for themselves they can and hold up their fibre if they think 
prices are too low and that there are chances of a rise. Jute 
is not as a rule assorted before it is offered for sale in NSrSyan- 
ganj, but a bundle or two is opened and if, after the price has 
been determined, the quality is found on weighment to be below 
sample the purchaser insists on a reduction. There is no regular 
market but hepdris come with their boatloads of jute to the 
godowns of the different firms and try to deal. The jute is 
taken out of the boat and a bundle opened here and there, but 

• Kfttimated area under jute, 205,000 acres. Estimated outturn per acre, 
18 maunds. Average price Ks. 8-12 per maund. Messrs Ralli Brothers, the 
great exporters, give the average price as Ks. 10-2 per maund in 1906-07, 
but to be on the safe side the official hgure which is lower has been taken. 

t This is the official average price. Messrs. Ralli Brothers, who are large 
exporters, give the price at NarayauganJ in 1906-07 at Us. 10-2-9 per maund,* 
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if the price offered does not tempt him the hepdri has no hesita¬ 
tion in loading up his boat again and will sometimes visit half a 
dozen different firms before finally parting with his goods. In 
addition to purchasing at NarAyangauj merchants have buyers 
at all the important iiiofasHil centres and from July onwards 
their tugs are to be seen puffing up and down the rivers towing 
after them six or seven huge native boats, sometimes riding 
light in ballast, sometimes laden with their cargoes of the fibre. 

The boats of the traders are to be found on every river and stream 
and at every market and bazar, and the whole countryside is full 
of life and bustle. After Narayanganj and Dacca, Jjohajang, Aricha 
and Baira are probably the most important centres of the trade in 
Dacca district, but there are many markets where jute is bought 
and sold in large quantities which will be found in the list 
appended to this chapter. 

When the jute is purchased it is assorted in the merchants* 
godowns into different qualities and pressed in hydraulic presses 
into bales, which are as hard as blocks of stone. Cutcha bales 
which are less tightly pressed and w^eigh from 3^—4 maunds are 
sent direct to Calcutta ; pucka bales which weigh 5 maunds are 
sent to Chittagong vid Chandpur and thence to Europe. Before 
the construction of the railway, pucka bales used to go direct to 
Chittagong by sea and sea-going brigs are still to be seen in the 
Lakshya river. In 1910 there were 47 baling houses in the district 
which employed daily on the average nearly 9,300 adult labourers. 

For mills in Calcutta there are generally five grades or ‘marks’ 
of jute, but Messrs. David & Co., who do a large export trade to 
Europe, make up their pucka bales into ten different qualities. 

The points of fine quality jute are strength, good colour, good 
gloss and reasonable length. Jute from the point of view of the 
baler is divided into two main classes, highland and lowland, 
highland being considerably the better of the two. The best known 
classes of jute in tlie NarSyanganj market are highland—Mymen- 
singh, Serail, Fanduk and Cachar, which does not come from 
Cachar but from theneighbourhoodof BrShmanbaria, and Lamjoar, 
or lowland jute, in which is included the produce of Muiishiganj 
and all low-lying country. 

The maund with which jute is purchased is calculated at the 
rate of tolas to the seer. Another curious custom is that 
when the aratdar and the merchant’s clerk are bargaining they 
communicate to one another the prices offered and demanded by 
writing them with the finger on the palm of the other man’s hand 
underneath a cloth. 

Dacca is also an important centre of the hide trade and a 
hide merchant calculated that in 1908 hides to the value of more trade, 
than 42 lakhs of rupees were exported from the district. They 
are despatched to Calcutta and then shipped abroad, cow-hides 
going at a rule to the continent, buffUo-hides to Turkey and gpat 
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skins to America. A tannery has recently been opened at Dacca 
and is reported to be doing well, 

In 1901, 17,044 persons in the Dacca district were returned 
as actual weavers. The bulk of these people were Muhammadan 
weavers or Jolahas, who manufacture coloured saris, the lunghia 
or cotton petticoats which are worn by men, gainchas or napkins 
and chaddars or shawls. These articles are cheap and durable 
and still command a ready sale, the price of a sari ranging from 
Re. 1-8 to annas 12 and of a lunghi from Re. 1 to annas 8. The 
ordinary native loom and the method of weaving have often been 
described, and full accounts will be found in the Monographs on 
the Cotton Fabrics of Assam, by Mr. Samman, and in the corres¬ 
ponding work, by Mr. N. N. Banaiji, on the Fabrics of Bengal. 
Descriptions of mechanical processes of this nature when con¬ 
densed are generally unintelligible and dull, and those who are 
really interested in the subject should refer to the work of Mr. 
Samman, where it is discussed with a perfect wealth of detail, and 
where the obscurity of mere verbal description is to some extent 
dispelled by photographs. Tradition has it that the most expen¬ 
sive Dacca muslins were so fine that they had to be woven under 
water. This is, in all probability, incorrect, but it is a fact that 
vessels of water are sometimes placed underneath the loom to 
produce the requisite humidity in the atmosphere. Dr. Taylor 
states that he saw specimens of thread spun in Dacca which was 
on the scale of 160 miles to a pound of the staple.* 

Even at that date, however, thread had been spun in England 
of the fineness of 167 miles to the pound though it was not used 
for manufacture. Cloth of very fine texture used formerly to be 
woven for the use of the Imperial Court. One variety, known as 
jhuma, is mentioned in an old Tibetan work, where it is said that 
a licientious priestess who appeared in public clad in it, appeared 
to all intents and purposes to be naked.t 

Abrawaiif or running water, is of an equally delicate texture. 
It is stated that, on one occasion, the Emperor Aurangzeb rebuked 
his daughter for exposing the charms of her person too freely, 
whereupon she urged in her defence that she was wearing no less 
than seven suits of (ihraimn.t ShtUdum^ or evening dew, takes 
its name from the fact that it is supposed to be invisible when 
spread on the damp grass. Other well known kinds of muslin 
were mulw'id khas, drear al% nyansuk and huddmi khas. The 
finest muslins made of recent years were called sogawadi^ 

“ fit for presents only. They were ten yards long by one wide, 
they generally weighed from 6 to 7 tolas and cost from Rs. 125 
to Rs. 200. Muslins such as these are now only made to order. 


* Topography of Dacca, p. 169. 

4 A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Cotton Manufacture ot 
Dacca—London, 1851, p. 43. 

} Ibid, p. 44. 
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Dr. Taylor asserts that in the time of Jahangir a piece of muslin 
five yards in length and one in breadth could be manufactured so 
as to weigh less than 1,600 grains.* 

It is doubtful, however, whether the prudent man can 
attach any importance to Jahangir’s weights. Inaccuracies in 
these matters readily creep in. Indeed Mr. Banarji, writing as 
recently as 1898, quotes Dr. Taylor as saying that the muslin 
was fifteen yards long instead of five.t At any rate in 1850, 
a piece of muslin ten yards by one yard was manufactured so 
as to weigh only 8] siccas, whereas the commercial resident in 
the time of Aurangzeb gives ten siccas as the weight of a piece 
only 35 inches longer and 3^ inches wider.J 

At the present day the following fine cloths are manufac¬ 
tured :— 

1. Mulmul prepared from British yarn, size ‘20 yards by 1 yard, 
cost from Rs. 5 to Rs. 60, exported to Upper India and Nepal for 
wearing apparel. 

2. Saris with borders embroidered in gold thread, size 5 
to 6 yards long by 44" to 50" wide, price from Rs. 5 to Rs. 40. 

The best saris which are only prepared to order cost from Ks. 50 
to Rs. 150. 

3. Ordinary saris with coloured thread borders of the same 
size sell for from Ks. 2 to Rs. 15 a piece. 

4. Dhufis with coloured and white borders 5 to 6 yards long 
by 44^ to 50*^ are generally sold for Re. 1-8 to Rs 12. A superior 
kind .adorned with gold borders and gollabottom fetch from Rs. 6 
to Rs. 10. 

5. f/rim of different sizes 5 to 7 cubits long by 1^ to 3^ 
cubits wide are sold for from annas 8 to Ks. 16 a piece. 

6. Handkerchiefs 18 or 24 inches square are prepared and 
sold per dozen Rs. 3 to Rs. 8. 

Coarse cotton goods are woven to a greater or less degree in 
almost every part of the district. Fine muslins are prepared at 
Nawabpur, Tanti bazSr, and Kalta bazar in Dacca city and in the 
following villages ;—Dhrimrai and Sabhar in the 85bhar thana, 

MSnikganj and Baliati in the Manikganj thana, Abdullapur and 
Muriswari in the Munslugnnj thAna, Demra, Matail, and Dogair 
in the Keraniganj thSna and Kachpur in the NSiayanganj thAna. 

Cloths are embroidered not only with the needle, but in the Embroidery, 
loom itself, the latter process, according to Babu C. C. Mitra, being 
as follows The weaving is begun as in the case of a piece 
of ordinary cloth, and a pattern of the embroidery drawn 
on paper is pinned beneath. As the weaving goes on the work¬ 
man continually raises the paper pattern to ascertain if the woof 
has approached closely to where any flower or figure has to be 

• Topogiapby of Dacca, p. 172. 

t Monograph on the Cotton Fabrics of Bengal, p. 2H. 

J Descriptive and Historical Account of the Cotton Mauufacturesof 
Daces, p. 57. 

Q 
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iembroidered and when the exact place is reAched he takes his 
needle (a bamboo splinter) and as each woof thread passes through 
the pattern, he sews down the intersected portion of it and so 
continues until it is completed. When the embroidered pattern 
is continuous and regular as in the usual sari border, the weaver, if 
a skilful workman, usually dispenses with the aid of a paper 
pattern. Two persons generally work together at a piece of 
jamdani, hy which a great saving is effected.” 

These cloths which are embroidered in the loom are known as 
jamdani A piece of ordinary workmanship costs from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. In, but as much as Hs. 400 may be asked for one in which the 
pattern and materials are of exceptional excellence. Kasidas are 
cloths embroidered by hand with silk or coloured cotton thread. The 
embroidery is very roughly done, generally by poor Muhammadan 
females, and the cloths are exported to Bassora, Jiddah, Constanti¬ 
nople and Aden where they command a fair sale. There is also a 
considerable production of chilcan woik or muslin embroidered 
with cotton, for which there is some demand in Europe The 
same term is applied to a kind of network formed by breaking 
down the texture of the cloth with a needle and converting it into 
open meshes. Tailors are common in Dacca, and in 19013,244 
persons returned themselves as working at this trade. A special 
branch of tlm art is rafxujari or darning. An expert ra/iujav is 
able to extract a single thiead from a piece of muslin twenty yards 
long and replace it with another. Tliis operation, which is known 
as chunaij is necessary when a coarse thread is discovered after 
bleaching. 

Gold t^ome idea of the wealth of the ilistrict can be gathered from 

silversmith’s the fact that at the census of 1901, 0,420 [)eisons repoited that 
they earned their li\ing by working as gold a^‘^1 silver smiths. 
The methods and products of these smiths are, however, some¬ 
what primitive. A hole in the mud floor to do duty as a 
furnace, an earthenware bowl, a couple of dirty fans which serve 
as bellows, and a small box of hammers, pincers, chisels and other 
tools is their stock in trade.* Kings, bracelets, ear-rings, and 
other articles of jewellery, are their chief production, but these as 
a rule are only made to order and a Dacca jeweller keeps practi¬ 
cally nothing in stock. Stone-setting and ring-carving are 
moderately well done and the filigree work is fair though not 
comparable with that of Cuttack. Some of the costliest speci¬ 
mens of the jewellers’ art are to be seen on the occasion of the 
Janmastmi proces.Nion, when really fine shrines of gold and 
silver are dragged through the city on bullock carts. 

Shell Shell carving is the industry which would be loost likely to 

cuiving. catch the eye of any visitor to Dacca, not so much because of 
its intrinsic importance as because the SankhSris who follow this 

* The curious will find a detailed list of tools on p. 7 of Mr. Mukharji's 
Monograph oa Quid and Silver Work in the Bengal Presidency.^Calcutta, 1905* 
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profession all live in one bJz&r, which deserves a visit owing to 
the peculiar character of its architecture. The SankhSris are a 
hardworking community, and whether from living so much in the 
shade or wliether it is due to their association with their white 
shells their complexions are much fairer than those of the ordi¬ 
nary Bengali. The shells are brought from Ceylon, Bombay, and 
the Madras coast. ^ The Bombay shells, do-anna pah, alla-billa^ 
and surf i fire the most expensive of all but they aie rare, the 
titkdwri shankhcb and wldch come from Ceylon are much 
esteemed, while the Madras shells are cheaper. Tfie tops of the 
shells are knocked oflf with a hammer and the shells sawn into 
widths suitable for bangles which are then polished and carved. 

The Sankharis live in well built brick houses and are an indus¬ 
trious and flourishing community. 

Other industries followed in the district are—the manufactine father 
of brass, bell-metal, and earthen utensils, of buttons, socks and 
banians, biscuits, combs and cknris^ ink, penholders, shoes and 
caps, and musical instruments. Boat building is an impoitant 
industry, budgeroes or green boats, in which well-to-do persona 
pursue their leisurely but corrifoi table journeys, being constructed 
at Dacca. Tliere is a steam oil mill a little outside the town on 
the road to NSiSyanganj and a soap factory, a tannery, and an iron 
foundry in the city, in addition to the railway workshops which 
employ over 400 men daily. 

The local measures of time are as follows 60 1 'Veightsand 

pal ;.60 jyal « 1 danda; dandas = 1 ghnita (hour); 3 cjhanta - 
1 pvakar; 8 prahar^X dihas (^day and night); 7 days = l 
saptaha; 15 dsiys ; 29 ■ 32 days =» 1 (month); 365 

days= 1 batshar or year. Gold, silver, siuces, medicines, thread 
and fine cloth are weighed by the following standard4 
= 1 rati, kuj or lot; ^ rati^l pi or poa anna; 6 = l 

anna; 8 rati=^l ina^ha; 16 anna=»lfola or hhari 180 grains 
Troy. The weights for heavier substances are 1J tola ^ 1 kachcha ; 

5 tola^l chhatalc; iclihal(flx==l poxva; chfiatak => I sev; 5 
aer^ 1 pamri; 8 pasnri^ 1 inaund equal to 82 lbs avoirdupois. 

Land measures are as follows:—1 biggat^9 inches; 1 hath^ 18 
inches; 1 aassi «120 feet. A md is a measure of length varying 
from9JtollJ feet. A kani in the Munsluganj subdivision 
is 24 nals by 20 nals, the nal being usually 11^ feet in length 
and the area about 1 acre 1 rood and 23 poles. Elsewhere a 
kani or pakhi is only 12 nals by 10 nals, A dron -16 kani ; a 
khada =» 16 pakhi. 
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List of B&zdrs in the Dacca District. 

The more important permvinent centres of tiade are marked with an *. 
There is trade everywhere in grain, salt, oil and piece-goods ; the principal 
centres for timber, hides and jute are also indicated. 


Name of 
Thana. 


List of Bazars. 


Name of 
Thana. 


List of Bazars. 


1. Kerani- 
g»nj. ^ 


2. N&wab- 
ganj. 


8. Sabbar.^ 


l' 1, Ati. 

2 . Baraid^CUides and 

timb<-r ) 

3 Benjara. 

4 . Dargar Bazar, 
j 5 . Deinra. 

I 6 Goltininija Bazar 

! 7. llaz.iribag,* 

j 8 Kftlatia.* 

9 . Kander Baonia. 

I 10. Kaonin. 

11. Kbagiiil 

12. Koiula 

13 . Mirpur.* 

14. Roliitpnr* (timber 

15 . Zenziia’^ (11 i d 

tiin her). 

{ 1 Amt ft Barrah. 

2 Bagmara. 

3 . Bandura 

4 . Barua Khali. 

5. Bhatigovindapur. 

6 . (’liaikigliat. 

7 . Cliurian. 

8 . Baud pur. 

9 Debiniigar. 

10 . Govindapur. 

11 . Joy para 

12 Kalakcpa* (tini- 
{ her'. 

J 3 . Kainarganj.^ 

14 . Kariraganj. 

15 . Maghla. 

1 ( 5 . Maksudpur. 

17. Mamud pur. 

18 . Nandirbazar. j 

19. Narisha 

20 . Naw'ab«anj.* 

2 U Nayaban 
22 . Palangaiij. 

2«3. Paragaon. 

24 . Sikaripara. 

1 . Ashtilia. 

2 . Bagdhania. 

3. Balibhudra. 

4 . Bathuli. 

^ 6. Benopur Naihati. 

6 . Biralia. 

7. Dhamrai* (Bell, 

metal, atensiU, 
cloth.) 

^ 8. Dhantara. 


3 BAbbar — 
f rout(h) 


4. KapAsia 


Karpui. 

Fulbaria. 

Goalbciri. 

Kaiakhola. 

, Kalanipur 
KAsirapur. 

Konda. 

Kushuria. 

Nannar. 

Rnwolo 

SAbhar* (Timber). 

Sadullapur. 

Sbimalia. 

Snap or. 

Aral. 

Aralia. 

Bagbia. 

Bamnnagar. 

Barnber. 

Barabo. 

Baraid. 

Baris ha bo 
Barami* (J u t e ), 
cloth and timber. 
Bholaig.-iiij. 
Chandjmr. 
Darclaria. 
Diirgapur. 
Ghorshalo. 
Gborsinga, 

Ikaria. 

Kaoraul. 

KnpAsie. 

Karihata. 

Lobaid. 

M am rad i. 

Maona. 

Nainda Sangan. 
Nalgown. 

Nonia, 

Nay an Bazar. 
Fabur. 

Raied. 

Kajabari. 

Rajendrapur. 

RaniganJ. 

Sham mania. 
Hhingna. 

Singri. 

Sripur. 

Taraganj. 

Trims himi. 
Ulushara. 
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List of BcLzdrs in the Dacca District —(contd). 
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List of Bazars in the Dacca District —(contd). 


Name of 
Than a. 


List of Bazars. 


Name of 
Thana. 


Listot Bazars. 


1. Munshi- 
ganj— 
\SOiUd,) 


2. Rajabari \ 


( 15. Munshiganj. 

16. Munslnrhat* 

17. Kekabi Baztlr.* 

18 . S^kherliat 

19. Serajabad. 

20. S i d d h i 8 a d h a b 

Bazar. 

21. Sonarang. 

22. Tangibari. 

( 1. Bahar. 

2. Balasia 

3. Bara B a g h a d i 

Bazar. 

4. Bidgaou. 

5. Dighirpar* 

(timber). 

6. Hashail. 

7. Uat Kari m g a n j 

ali '18 Hashail hiit. 
, 8. Rajabari. 


/ 1. Bagra. 

2 Baraikhali. 

3. Baram. 

4. Bashail. 

5 Beierbati. 

6. Bh agyakul^ 

(Jute). 

7. Damla. 

8. Hashara. 

9. Ichhapura. 

Snnagar ^ Kathiapara. 

12. Kukulia. 

13. Mdizpara. 

14 Kajanagar. 

15. Uankhal. 

1 16. 8erajdigha* (Jute), 

j 17. Shinjhara. 

I 18. Sholaghar. 

1 19. Srinagar. 

20. Taltala* (Jute). 

V 21. Tantra. 


4. l» o h a- 
j a n g - 
(fO/l^rf.) 


1. N a r a • 
yanganj. 


2 Raipura 


4. L o b a* 
jang. 


f 1. Bejgow. 

I 2. Bhogadia.* 

I 8. Birijkha.* 

I 4 Dakhin Charigow. 

' 5. Dhankunla.*^ 

6 Gaiipara 

7. Gaodia.* 

8. Hailda.* 

' 9. Kalikal. 

10. RAmarpur. 
i. 11. Kaoaksar. 


N a T - J 

singdi. 1 


4. M a n o - 
hardi. 


12 Kharia. 

13. Lohajang* (.lute). 

14. Maidhyupara. 

15. Nagerhat. 

16. Naopara.* 

17. Sbainhati. 

18. Shimalia. 

19. Teotia. 

1. Baidyer Bazar.* 

2. Baradi. 

3. Chaitpur. 

4. Katulla. 

5. Gabtali. 

6. Kachpur. 

7. Kalagachia. 

8. Madanganj.* 

9. Mauohardi. 

10. Muoshirail Bazar. 

11. Narayanganj.* 

12 Rupsi. 

13. Siddirganj. 

14. Uddabgaiij. 

1. Amirabad. 

2. Bashgari. . 

3. Belabohat. 

4. Dulalkandi. 

5. Govindapur. 

6. Hashnabad. 

7. Hatu Hhauga. 

8. Jossarliat. 

9. Joynagar. 

10. Kacharikandi. 

11. Kuthir Bazar. 

12. Latarbo. 

13. Manipur hat. 

14. Marjalhat. 

16. Ndrninpur. 

16. Naodia. 

17. Paratali. 

18. Patiahdt. 

19. Rahimabad. 

20. Raipiirahdt. 

21. Shibparhat. 

22. Sriranipurhat. 

23. Talluk Kandi. 

1. Gopaldi B&Eftr. 

2. Narsingdi Ba a & r* 

(Jute). 

1. Bagadi. 

2. Barachapa. 

8. Bhaula. 

4. Bhitiehinadl. 
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List of Bazars in the Dacca District —(concld). 


Name of 
Thdiia. 


List of Bazars. 


Name of 
Tliana. 


List of Bazars. 


4. Man o- 
li a r d i - 
(contd ,) 


5. Biramedpur. 

6. Chalabdiap. 

•7. Chandaiidia. 

8. Doaignon. 

9. Klduasia. 

10. OliJialiari. 

11 Ghnshgown. 

12 (lotasifi. 

13. ilarisangiin. 

14. Haaiina Syampur. 
15.. llatiardi Nama 

Bazar. 

1C. llatiardi Tan Bazar 

17. Lakhpur* (Jute). 

18. Lohapur. 

19. Maiiohardi. 

20. Naraindi. 

21. Tachbabandi. 

22. Paibm. 

23. Paluly. 

24. Paradia. 

25. Paratola. 


I 26 Uampur Barapa- 
I chaiii. 

4. M a n o- ) 27. Rampur Chota^ 

hardi— \ pachaiii. 

(could), j 28. Ru])erbaiidi 

V 29. Sarippiir. 

( 1. Denga*^ (Jute-. 

1 2. DliMudi 

I 3. Madhabdi. 

5. Rupganj 4 Murapara. 

1 5. Pakaria. 

1 G. I*anchdona. 

7 Siiltansh.ihadi. 


6. Kaliganj; 


1. Charsiudur. 

2. Ghonisal. 

3. Jainalpur. 

4. Kaliganj.* 

5. Pa lash. 

G. Pubail.* 


List of fairs and nielas held in Dacca District. 



Name of Mela 
or Fair. 


Situation. 


Duration of Pair. 


i Number of 
people 
attending. 


Kkuaniqamj 

Til ANA. 

1 Rajnrbag Mela . 


2 Char Ragbunath- 

pur. 

3 JiujiraMela 


4 Demra Mela 


6 Malibag Mela .. 


4 miles from 
Railway Sta¬ 
tion. 

^ a mile from 
Steamer S t a- 
tion. 

^ a mile from 
Dacca Steamer 
Station. 

i n m i 1 e from 
Shorutia 
Steamer Sta¬ 
tion. 

1 mile from Rail¬ 
way Station. 


2 days in Febru¬ 
ary and April. 


On the last day 
of the mouth 
of Paush. 

1 d a y during 
Dolpiirnima in 
March. 

2 days in June.., 


Every Saturday 
and Tuesday 
between Janu¬ 
ary 15th and 
February 15tli, 
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List of fairs aiid melas held in Dacca District. —(contd). 


^O. 

Name of Mela 
or Fair. 

1 

Situatioa. 

Duration of Fair. 

! Number of 

1 people 

attending. 


Krraniqanj 
Tiiana—( co»/rf.' 




6 

Sbunna Mela ... 

1 mile frotE Sho- 
rutia Steamer 
Station. 

On the day of 
Chaitra Sank- 
runti. 

400 

7 

Dhitpur Mela ... 

2 miles from 
Slioriitia Stea¬ 
mer Station. 

Ditto 

600 

8 

N a ill para Mela . 

3mile8 from 
D a c c a Kail¬ 
way Station. 

Ditto 

600 

9 

Koliitpur 

Smiles from 
Dacca Steamer 
Station. 

Do. and during 
Kftthjatra in 
June and in i 
Mauliipurnima 
in February. 

600 

• 

10 

1 Dliarma Sar 

Ditto 

On the 1 HSt; day 
of S r a b a n 
(July). 

600 

11 

12 

Subhadya 

Kaligunj Mela ... 

1 m i 1 e from 
Dacca Steamer 
Station, 

4 a m i 1 e from 
Steamer Sta* 
tioii. 

In the inrnth of 
FiMislMind l>ai- 
sfikh and diir- 
in*/ Itathjatra. 

On 1 he l>asahra 
day. 

501) 

400 

13 

1 

Suan Ghata Mela 

•> miles fro m 
Tallin Hallway 
Station. 

During Baruni | 
Snail in ( haitra.i 

5U) 

14 

Keiai'l M»*hi 

13 miles from 

1 Dacca. 

On the Ist day of 
Bai(<akh. 

1,500 

15 1 

j 

Koiida M^'Ih I 

1 

! 

2 m i 1 c s from 
Jajira Steamer 
Station. 

Ditto 

400 

1 

16 ; 

1 

Sakta Mela 

6miles from 
Dacca. 

In Baisakh and 
Magh. 

4C0 

! 

Bafita Mela 

5 miles from 
Dacca. 

On the Chaitra 
Sankranti day. 

300 

18*! 

Mirpur Mala ... 

Tmiles from 
Dacca. 

In the month of 
Baisakh. 

800 


BasilaMela 

5mile8 from 
Dacca. 

On the Maghi* 
piirnima day. 

4G0 
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List of fairs amd melas hdd in Dacca District—{coniA.) 


No. 

Namn of Mela 
or Fair. 

Situation. 

Duration of Pair. 

Number of 
people 
attending. 


Krranioanj 
Than A — f"co?i^o5 ) 




20 

Faina Mela 

Gmiles from 
Dacca. 

March and April 

600 

21 

H ighair Mela ... 

4nitles from 
Dacca 

February 

Between 200 
and 250 

22 

I' .bdi Mela ... 

Gmiles from 
Dacca 

On the occasion 
of JhIlian in 
August. 

About 400 

23 

l)igaon Mela 

10 mile*^ from 
Dacca. 

i 

l.st Baisakh and 
on the Dasah- 
ra day. 

3,0:)0 

1 

24 

Mela 

Gmiles from 
Tangi Railway 
Station. 

1 day in Raisakh 
(April). 

400 

25 

Marirampur Mela 

Smiles from 
Dacca 

! Ditto 

1 

400 

26 

.Golar Tel< Mela 

7miles from 
Dacca. 

During Rath- 

jatra in June. 

1.600 

27 

Alinagar Mela... 

11 miles from 
Dacca. 

On the last day 
of Cliaitra. 

600 

28 

Aksail Mela 

It m i 1 e 8 from 
Dacca. 

On the last day 
of Faijsh. J 

400 

29 

lladda Mela 

4 miles from 
• Dacca 

On the last day 
of Chaitra. 

4.000 

30 

Syampiir Mela ... j 

1 mile from 

Dacca. 

In April 

1.000 

31 

Ka*lda Mela 

4 

Gmiles from 

J aydebpur 
Railway Sti- 
tion. 

2 days in April 
during Astami 
and Barn n i 
Siian. 

500 

32 

Jaydehpar Mela... 

4 a mile east 
from Railway 
Station. 

2 days in .fiine 
during Rath- 
jatr i. 

800 

33 

Jarnr Mela 

imiles from 
Railway Sta- 
t«oa. 

3 days on the 1st 
day of Baisakh, 

1 Ist day of 
Paush and 
Chaitra Sank- 
ranti day. 

300 


K 
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List of fairs and Tnelas held in Dacca District —(contd.) 



Name of Mela 
or Fair. 


Situation. 


Duration of fair. 


Nun^ber of 
people 
attending. 


Keraniqanj 
ThIna— coHcld,) 

liar da bo Baj 
Meia. 


Bhadam Mela 


36 Gutia Fair 


I Rapasia. 

37 I Ghalaghut Snan 
Fair. 


3 milre 8.>E. from 
Jaydebpiir Rail¬ 
way Station. 

10 milea from 
J a y d e b p ore 
Railway S t a- 
tion. 


2 days in Chaitra 
Sank rant!. 


2 days in Chaitra 
Sankranti and 
let d a y of 
Baiaakh. 


10 milea from 1 1 day on the 1a‘^t 
Kailway Sta- ' day of Jaistha 

tion. I (May) 


Close to Lakbpur 
Steamer S t a • 
tion. 


38 Aralu Aetami 
Suan Mela. 


39 j Torgao Fair 


40 Kajabari Fair 


41 Paltamara Fair. 


42 Aral Dakshingao 


43 Barmi Fair 


44 Chandpur Pair... 


Augabo Fair 


20 miles from 
Kaoraid Rail¬ 
way Station. 

9 miles from 
Rajeud r a p u r 
Railway Sta¬ 
tion. 

Smiles ircm 
Hajendrapur 
I Railway Sta¬ 
tion. 

Gmiles from 
Jaydebpur 
Railway Sta¬ 
tion. 

Smiles from 
Lakbpur 
Steamer Qbat 

2 miles from Sat 
Kbamair Rail¬ 
way Station. 

Smiles from 
Lakbpur or 
R a n i g a n ] I 
Steamer Sta¬ 
tion 


1 day only on 
three occasions 
in Baruni Snan 
and A 81 SI m i 
Sn&n and in 
K a r t i k Pur- 
nima Snan in i 
April and 
November. ! 

1 day only in i 
in April. j 


1 day only in 
April. 


3 days in April 


1 dav on Ist Bai- 
eakh (April *. 
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List of fairs and m*>laa held in Dacca District —^contd.) 


No 

Name of Mela 
or Fair. 

Situation. 

Duration of fair. 

Number of 
people 
attending. 

1 

HASIA — [contd.) 




4G 

Horaid Fair 

3 miles from 

L a k h p u r or 

K a nig an] 
Steamer Sta¬ 
tion. 

1 d a y on 1st 
Baisakh (April). 

aoo 

47 

Kapasia 

Smiles from 
Rajeiid r apur 
Railway Sta¬ 
tion. 

1 day on let 
Jaistha ^ mid¬ 
dle of May). 

200 

48 

Dbamrai Ratli- 
jatra Mela. 

About 6 miles 
north of Sabhar 
Thana. 

10 days in June 
and July. 

About 30,000 


Sabuar. 




49 

Koail Siv Balri 
Fair. 

About 4 miles 
west of Sabbar 
Than a. 

3 days in March 

About 200 

50 

Nangalband Fair 
( A 81 a m i or 
Bra hmaputra 
gnan). 

4 miles N.-E. of 
Narayangan] 

1 town. 

4 days in April 
or May. 



NarAyanoan7. 




61 

Pan c hamighat 
Mela. 

8 miles from 
Na r ayanganj. 

1 day only in 
March and in 
June. 

Between 400 
to 500. 

62 

Baliapara Mela... 

16 miles from 
Naray’uganj. 

Ditto. 


63 

Baradi Fair 

miles Baradi 
Steamer Sta¬ 
tion. 

7 days from 
Cbaitra Sank- 
ranti. 



RIipctra. 




54 

Manipura Mela... 

Close to the 
Steamer Sta¬ 
tion. 

3 days from the 
Chaitra Sank- 
ranti. 

800 

65 

Marjal Mela ... 

1 mile west of 
the Steamer 
Station. 

Ditto 


66 

Balker Char Mela 

• 8 miles south of 
the Steamer 
Station. 

7 days from the 
Chaitra Sank- 
ranti. 

600 
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XtV of fairs and melas held in Dacca ^contd.) 


No. 

Name of Mela 
or Fair. 

Bitaatiou. 

Duration of Fair. 

Number of 
people 
attending. 


Raipura— con^d.) 




57 

Dulal Rauda Mela 

kUPGANJ. 

5 miles north of 
the S t e a m er 
Station. 

3 days from Ist 
Baisakh. 

800 

68 

Kanchau Mela ... 

5 miles from 
Rupganj P. S. 
Steamer Sta¬ 
tion. 

3 days. The Mela 
sits from the 
Lakshmip u r - 
nima day i n 
October. 

HOO every day. 

59 

Golakandail Mela 

Kalioah^. 

3 miles from 
M urapara 
Steamer Sta¬ 
tion. 

3 days. P a u s h 
Sankrauti day 
in January. 

500 every da}*. 

60 

RMiganJ Fair ... 

Close to the 
Steamer Chat. 

1 day on Paush 
Sankrauti. 

300 

61 

Chin Mela at 
Ranadi. 

Ditto 

1st Baisakh 

200 

62 

Chin Mela at 
Baragow. 

4 miles from the 
Steamer Ghat. 

2 days. Ist Bai¬ 
sakh and let 
Jaisiha. 

1,500 

63 

Chiu Mela at 
Gborasal. 

Close to the 
Steamer Ghat. 

Ditto 

1,500 

64 

Chin Mela at 
Faltamara. 

12 miles from 
the Steamer 
Ghat. 

Ditto 

3,000 

65 

Chin Mela at 
Bbekandardi. 

6 miles from the 
Steamer Ghat. 

Ditto 

300 


Manohabdi. 




66 

flatirdia Fair ... 

CmilesS.-W. of 
Lakhpur Stea¬ 
mer Station. 

From February 
to middle of 
April. 

100 per day. 


Munshiqakj. 




67 

Rartik Bkruui... 

On banks of Dha- 
leswari near 
Rumal&g bat 
Steamer Sta¬ 
tion about one 
mile from 
Munsbi g a n } 
town. 

6 weeks from the 
beginning of 
January. 

15,000 
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TAst of fairs and melas held in Dacca District—{corAA.) 


Vumn nf Mein or Number of 

No, ^ wj, . Situation. Duration of Fair. people 

atteiidiug. 


Munbuiganj— 

{contd,) 

68 Taiigibari Mela 7 miles from 1 day during 300 

Kiimtilag hat Ratbjatra in 

Steamer Sta* Juno and 1 day 

tion. during Dasali- 

ra. 

60 Ramgop a 1 p u r 2 miles from 1 day during 300 

Mela. Kamalagliat BaruuiMelain 

Steamer »Sta* April, 

lion. 

70 Rampal Mela ... 3 miles from Ditto ... 300 

Kama 1 a g h a t 
Steamer Sta¬ 
tion. 

71 Rekabi bazar Close to Steamer Iday during 600 

Mela. Station. Baruni Mela 

and 1 day dur¬ 
ing Dasahra. 

Shinagau 

72 Srinagar Fair ... 7 miles from 3 days during 4,000 

Kadirpur Ruthjatra in 

Steamer Uliat. June. 

78 Bagra Fair ... IJ miles N.-W. 7 days d u r i n g 500 

of Kadirpur Dipauwita in 

Steamer Sta- October and 1 

tiou. dayon lat 

Baisakb. 


74 Taltala Galaya Close to Taltala 1 day on Ist Bai- 2,000 

Steamer Sta- uakh. 

tion. 

76 By a m 8 i d h i 7 miles from 1 day on 2nd 600 

Oalaya. Kadirpur Bais4kh. 

Steamer Sta¬ 
tion. 

76 Bhagyakul Gal- 2 miles from 1 day on let 600 

aya Kadirpur Baisakb 

Steamer Sta¬ 
tion. 

77 Kukutia Galaya 5 miles from I day on 7tb 200 

T a r p a 8 a Baisakb. 

Steamer Sta¬ 
tion. 

78 BaJ&nagar GaU 5 miles from 1 day o n 1 s t 600 

aya. T a r p Asa Baisakb. 

Steamer Sta- 
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List of fairs atvd inelas held in Dacca District —(concld.) 


No. 

Nanio of Mela nr 
Fair. 

bitualiou. 

Duration of Fair. 

umber of 
people 
atten ling. 


8U1N AG A u— {jcoiUlL 




79 

Baraikhuli Gal- 
aya. 

5 milt^s from 

T a r p d s a 
Steamer Sta¬ 
tion. 

4 flays from 2ntl 
Bciisdkh 

700 each day. 

80 

Sbekharn agar 
Gal ay a 

Ditto 

1 day on (^laitra 
Saukrdnli. 

400 

81 

Shola^bar Gal- 
ay a Fair. 


1 day on Ch.iitra 
Sankranti. 

1.000 

82 

Kanyamara Gal- 
ay a Fair. 

... 

Ditto 

900 

a3 

Maijpara Galaya 
Fair. 

... 

1 day on 1 s t 
Baisakb. 

400 

84 

Serajdigiia Gal¬ 
aya Fair. 

Close to Seraj¬ 
digiia Steamer 
Station. 

Ditto 

1,000 

85 

Kola Galaya Fair 

i 

1 day 0 n 2 n d 
Baisakh. 

400 

86 

Ichhapura Gal¬ 
aya Fair. 

Lohajano 

• •A 

2 days on Ist and 
2nd Baisakh. 

800 each day 

87 

Jhulaii Mela at 
Lobajang. 

^ a mile north 
from Tarpasa 
Steamer Sta¬ 
tion. 

5 days in t h e 
month of 

1 August. 

2,000 

88 

Qaodia Mela ... 

3 miles north 
of T d r p a B a 
j Steamer S t a * 

1 tion. 

8 days in April 
from the be¬ 
ginning of the 
Bengali new 
year. 

600 

89 

Nagerhat Mela... 

7 miles nortirof 
T a r p d s a 
Steamer Sta¬ 
tion. 

7 days do. ... 

500 

90 

Kanakshar Mela 

5 miles do. 

3 days do. ... 

400 

91 

Kumarbhcg 

Goila. 

Manikoanj. 

2 miles N -B. of 
' Mowa Steamer 
j Station. 

Ditto 

400 

92 

Bethiia Mela ... 

^ a mile from 
Palora Steam¬ 
er Station. 

7 days in Novem¬ 
ber daring 
Rast]&tra« 

8,000 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


NATURAL CALAMITIES. 

The most serious natural calamities to which the district is 
exposed arise not from a deficiency but from an excess of water. 

The rice crop suffers no doubt from time to time from the want of 
rain at due seasons, but it is flood and not drought that is really 
dreaded by the inhabitants of Dacca. 

The first scarcity on record subsequent to the assumption of 
the Diwdni by the British occurred in 1769-70. The greater ^ ‘ 

part of the rice crop was destroyed by a prolonged inundation in 
in 1769, and this was followed by a ])eriod of intense drought in 
the spring of 1770. Tanks and wells dried up and fires, arising 
from the friction of branches and bamboos, were of constant occur¬ 
rence in the jungles and the neighbourhood of villages. The 
poorer classes were compelled to subsist largely on aquatic plants 
during the ensuing rainy season and many of them perished.* 

Id 1784, there was again a famine which was due to a'The fumine 
succession of bad crops coupled with a certain lack of caution 
amongst the cultivators. The water subsided early in 1783 and 
no'grain formed in the ears of rice growing on higher land. 

High prices were at that time ruling in other parts of India and 
the inhabitants of tlie lower tracts somewhat recklessly sold their 
crops, relying on the harvest of the following year. But this 
harvest never came, for spring, summer, and autumn rice were 
alike destroyed by the ever rising floods. The price of food-grains 
mounted with great rapidity and in June rice was selling in the 
Baida Khal pargana at 17 seers to the rupee. I'his according to 
modern standards is far from dear, but it must be borne in mind 
that even twenty years later the wages of a boatman varied from 
eight annas to one rupee four annas a month so that at those 
prices he would only be earning from four and a half to eleven 
chhataks of fice a day.t The rich attempted to lay^ina stock 
regardless of the price and the dealers held up their supplies, 
opening their shops only in the middle of the night and declining 
to sell more than one seer at a time to any person. The distress 

• Taylor's Topo^^raphy, p 200 

tTaylor’s Topography of Dacca, p. .306. These wages seem extraordi- 
narilv low, but as Taylor in his table of wages expressly states that coolies 
and Bhamiaries receive diet in addition to their wages, it seems clear that the 
Manjhies and boatmen about whom he makes no such statement did not. 

The same authority states (Topography, p. 313) that in 1K)8 bearers at the 
eommeroial factory were paid Us. 2-4 per mensem and that these were con¬ 
sidered high wages, and the average earnings of a weaver in 1839 were put at 
fis. 2-8 per mensem. 
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lasted on into the following jjpar and in March 1785, the Collector 
reported that “ though the price had fallen to 25 seers to the rupee 
thousands of unhappy wretches are now lying on the banks of the 
Brahmaputra some in the agonies of death and others emaciated 
by famine with hardly strength to crawl along imploring assist¬ 
ance from passengers.” • The Collector arranged for the supply 
of boiled rice at suitable centres and took what steps he could 
to save the dying, but how grave was the distress can be judged 
from the fact that a brisk trade arose in children, who were sold 
by their starving parents to low caste Portuguese and shipped by 
them to Calcutta. 


The famine 
of 1787-88. 


Three years later a much more serious calamity overtook 
the district. The rains set in early in the month of March 
and in the middle of July the rivers rose to an unprecedented 
height. Boats could sail along the streets of Dacca and in the 
interior the villagers were compelled to leave their huts and 
live on rafts or bamboo platforms. The local rice crop was 
destroyed and the imports from outside were insufficient t.o feed 
the starving people. In many parts of the district the jnice of 
rice rose to four seers to the rupee and crowds of starving wretches 
came flocking into the city. Between nine and ten thousand 
persons were fed daily by public charity, but it was impossible to 
deal with all deserving cases and numbers perished. Some par- 
ganas are said to have lost three-fourths of their population by 
death or emigration and the total death roll was jmt down at 
60,000, a large proportion of a population which was estimated at 
that time to be considerably under a million souls. “From the 
enquiries instituted by this gentloinau (the Collector Mr. Day) 
to ascertain the loss of life by this direful calamity, he 
calculated that 60,000 ] ersous perished daring the inundation 
and the subsequent famine. ‘ No pergunuahs suffered in so 
dreadful a degree,* he observes, ‘ as Kajanaghiir find Cartickpore.’ 
The distress and misery to which tlie inhabitants were reduced is 
painful to the feeling mind to describe. The famine raged with 
such violence that some thousands miserably perished, while whole 
families forsook their habitations to avoid the most cruel of 
deaths, but so reduced and emaciated were many through sickness 
and hunger^ that they ended their days in search of sustenance ; 
others repaired to the town of Dacca in the hopes of finding some 
alleviation of their distresses and to such misery and wretchedness 
were mothers reduced by the griping hand of hunger, that forget¬ 
ting all parental affection, they offered their children for a hand¬ 
ful of rice. Although every assistance was offered, yet the 
numbers that flocked into the city, precluded the possibility of 
affording relief to all. Many thousand unhappy wretches conse¬ 
quently miserably perished in the city and environs.** The loss of 
property occasioned by this famine api)earft to have been very 


• Collector's letter <lHieil March 2iiii, 1785* 
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great. The zamindars were unable to pay their revenue, and 
subsequently, from the loss of ryotts and cattle, their lands 
remained uncultivated for a considerable time. Several of the 
pergunnahs were deprived of three-fourths of their industrious 
inhabitants, who died or emigrated and the lands were in conse¬ 
quence soon overrun with jangle, infested with tigers and hogs.*'* 

Dacca is, however, very little exposed to risk of famine and no 
such calamity occurred during the eighteenth century. 

But at the beginning of 1906 high prices were ruling in Eastern The scarcity 
Bengal, and in August tliey suddenly rose to what in less wealthy of 1906. 
districts would have been famine rates. On Sunday, August 12th, 
rice was selling in Dacca city at Rs. 5-8 per maund, five days later 
the nominal rat# was 8 per maund and as much as Us. 10 per maund 
was paid. This sudden movement was probably due to a com¬ 
bination of the dealers but they only anticipated a rise which soon 
became general throughout the y^rovince. The flood in August 
was exceptionally high and in the lower parts of the district it 
was quite impossible to open anything in the shape of relief 
works. Relief works were in fact not needed, for so wealthy is the 
district that able-bodied persons experienced little inconvenience. 

The pinch was felt by beggars and the poorer families of the 
middle class who were reluctant to disclose their necessities. 

About Rs. 24,000 was distributed in doles to the poor and a work¬ 
shop was opened in Divcca city to give employment to poor women 
who had no one to support them. A poor-house was also con¬ 
structed but was fortunately not required. Large quantities of 
Rangoon rice were imported tlirough Chittagong and did much 
to relieve the pressure on the local stocks. It is a significant 
indication of the change in the economic conditions of the 
district and in the value of money, that in 1785 thousands of 
people lay famine-stricken and dying with rice selling at 25 seers 
to the rupee and that in 1906 when rice was selling at between 
4 and 5 seers to the rupee there was not a single death from star¬ 
vation and only the very minimum of assistance was required. 

On April 7th, 1888, the city of Dacca was struck by a tornado The tornado 
of exceptional violence. Dr. Crombie the Civil Surgeon who of 1^* 
contributed an interesting account of tliis phenomenon to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal [J.A, S.B., Vol. LVII, Pt. II, No. 2, 

1888], is of opinion that the tornado originally formed in the 
higher strata of the atmosphere and that it first struck the earth 
at the south-west corner of the Municipality near the Fakirna ka 
masjid* From this point it'travelled in a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion levelling huts and uprooting trees but it was not till the lAl 
Bftgh was reached that it had developed sufficient strength to 
demolish masonry buildings. Here, however, it knocked down 
a portion of the police barracks, killing one constable and severely 
wounding twelve others. It then crossed the river unroofing the 

* Taylor's Topography of Dacca, p. 304. 
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Commissioner’s iaunch, the Lining, and tearing the police launch 
Marion from its moorings and driving it np stream to founder in 
deep water. On reaching the southern bank of the Bari Gangs 
the storm ground to pieces a masonry house that had been 
recently constructed by one Abdul Bepari killing its owner and 
severely wounding three other persons. At this moment it seemed 
that the city was safe and that the village of l^ubadiya towards 
which th& tornado was advancing was doomed. But suddenly it 
changed its course, swung back at right angles across the river 
and burst upon the Nawftb’s palace, the Ahmn Manzil. From 
there it made its way to the SankSri BSzSr where it appears to 
have mounted into the air to descend again near RsjSbAri in the 
south of the Munshiganj subdivision. Here it Crashed through 
six or seven villages and killed from 60 to 80 persons. 

In the city it completely destroyed 9 masonry buildings and 
injured 148 more and it wrecked 3,518 native huts and 121 boats: 
118 persons were known to have been killed and 1,200 severely 
wounded nearly 20 of them fatally. The damage done in the 
city was estimated at 6| lakhs of rupees. In no part of its coarse 
did the breadth of its path exceed 200 paces, and the very violence 
of the wind in some cases served to save its victims. The house 
in which a member of the Nawab’s family was standing was 
demolished and he was pinned below a heavy beam which fell 
upon his shonlder. But so great was the force of the wind that 
the beam instead of crashing him descended slowly and gently 
pressed him to the ground. The back wall of the office in which 
Mr. Kelsall was working was blown out but the beams remained 
supported by the wind long enough to admit of his escape. Many 
of the eye-witnesses declared that the cloud accompanying the 
whirlwind glowed with a dull glare, but none of the killed or 
injured were scorched in any way. 

* In April 1902 Dacca was again visited by a tornado. It 
appears to have formed on the south bank of the Buri Ganga 
river and to have travelled northwards demolishing some jute 
godowns and damaging the Dolaiganj railway station. North and 
east of Dolaiganj there is a considerable expanse of open country 
and the tornado was next reported at Mijmiji about five miles 
north of NSriyanganj. Here it crossed the Lakshya, razed the 
village of KonRcbora to the ground, and travelled eastwards 
striking RSnighi, Barpara and NSngalband where it finally spent 
itself in the open country east of the old Brahmaputra river. 
The path of the storm varied from 100 to 400 yards in breadth, 
88 persons were killed and 238 injured. About 2,000 huts were 
demolished. 


Earthquakes. jijjg gijgijfc tremblings of the earth which are so common in 
portions of Assam are seldom felt, but from time to time the 
district has suffered from earthquakes some of which have been 
of considerable severity. The following account of early visita* 
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tions is taken from Taylor’s Topography of Dacca*:—“ In general, 
the shocks are slight but at times they have been productive of 
great loss of life and property. The earthquake in April 1762 
proved very violent at this place and along the eastern bank of 
the MeghnS as far as Chittagong. At Dacca the rivers and jhile 
were agitated, and rose high above their usual levels, leaving, 
when they receded, their banks strewed with dead 6sh. The 
shocks were accompanied by subterranean hollow noises and were 
so severe that a number of houses were thrown down by which 
fiOO persons, it is said, lost their lives. In 1775 and 1812 there 
were severe earthquakes. In the latter year violent shocks were 
experienced on the 10th of April and 11th of May which injured a 
number of bouses and several buildings in the city and at 
Tezgong.” 

The great earthquake of 1897 did much damage in the city 
but luckily caused comparatively little loss of life. The Sbaheen 
Medical Hall, a temple known as the Nazirs Math, theShAhbftgh, 
and the house occupied by Mrs. Stansbury all collapsed and five 
persons were killed beneath the ruins, while nine other houses 
including the residences of the Commissioner, the Collector, the 
Judge, and the Civil Surgeon were rendered uninhabitable. It was 
estimated roughly that the cost of repairing Government buildings 
throughout the district would amount to about Hs. 1,50,000. 


* P. 18. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

The Dacca-Mymensingh railway runs through the district 
from NSrSyanganj, the southern terminus on the Lakshya, to 
Kaoraid, There are stations at—ChSsSra on the 1st mile, 
Holaiganj (8th), Dacca (10th), Kurmitola (18th), Tangi (23rd), 
Jaydebpur (30th), RSjendrapur (37th), Sripur (44th) and Kaoraid 
(52nd), 

The line is a single one on the metre gauge and was con¬ 
structed in 1884. 

A special peculiarity of the line is tiie unusually loud noise 
produced by a train when travelling over the metals. There is 
some uncertainty as to the cause of these ‘ roaring rails,’ as they 
are called but it is suggested that it may be due to the action 
of the salt carried by the monsoon winds. 

The most important means of communication in Dacca are, 
however, the waterways. The PadinS and the MeghnS which 
bound it on the south, cast and west are open to steamer traffic 
at all seasons of the year. Express and slow passenger steamers 
ply daily between NSrSyanganj and Goalando, which is connected 
by the Eastern Bengal State Railw'ay with Calcutta. Heavy 
cargo boats with their attendant flats go eitlier to Goalando or 
through the Sundarbans to Calcutta. Tlie journey to Goalando 
takes abi^t six hours by despatch steamer and about fifteen hours 
by the slower boats which stop at the following stations after 
leaving NSrSyanganj :—(1) Kamala GhSt, (2) Shatnol, (3) Bahar, 
(4) Sureshur, (r)) TarpasS (LohSjang), (6) Mowah, (7) Kadirpur 
(Bhagyakul), i8) Narisa, (9) Moynot, (10) Jelaldi, (11) Kane- 
hanpur, (12) Goalando. 

The steamers along the Meghn8 call at the following 
stations:—(1) Baidya Bazar, (2) Baradi, (3) Srimadi, (4) Bish- 
nundi, (6) Bhangarchur, (6) Narsinghdi, (7) Manipura, (8) 
Manicknagar, (9) Raipura, tlO) I>alpur, and take about seven hours 
to reach Bhairab Bazar, a great trade centre situated just on the 
further side of the northern boundary of the Dacca district. 
Daring the rainy season cargo boats come up to Dacca city, and 
a service of light steamers plies up the Buri Ganga and Dhaleswari 
stopping at (1) Rajphulbari, (2) SabliBr, (3) Singair hat, (4) 
Aldongganj (Byra), (5) Mattaghat, (6) Lalitganj, (7) Darogram. 
All these vessels are owned and managed by the India General 
Steam Navigation and the River Steam Navigation Company, 
but there is also a line of cargo boats plying to Narlyanganj 
which belong to the East Bengal River Steam Service, Limited, 
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aoompany which was founded in 1907 and is managed and largely 
financed by the Ray family of BhagyakuL 

When the rivers rise the whole of the lower part of the 
district goes under water and not only can boats proceed in every 
direction but they are practically the only means of transit for 
men and goods. In addition to the Lakshya, which is navigable 
by boats drawing 5 feet of water as far as Lakhpur Chur at all 
seasons of the year, the following rivers and water-courses become 
important routes for traffic. The Ichhamati gives access to the 
interior of the Bikrampur pargana and a steam launch can go 
from Ghior past Balia, Jhitka, Harirampur, Joy Krishnapur, and 
Sheikernagar into the Dhaleswari. The Taltala khal enables 
boats to avoid the dangerous journey down the Dhaleswari to 
Rajabari, while a branch of it gives direct access to Munsliiganj 
town. The Buri Ganga and the Dhaleswari are open to steamer 
traffic even in their upper reaches and large boats and steam 
launches can ply on the Gazikhali, the Bansi and the Turag, even 
over the bar at Kabakoer which in the dry season prevents 
communication between the two latter rivers. The Turag is 
joined to the Balu river by the Tangikhfil, though the railway 
bridge at Tangi will only admit of low boats passing under it, 
and the Dolaikhal connects Dacca with Demra and saves travel¬ 
lers down the I^ksliya a journey of 25 miles past ^arayanganj 
and up the Buri Ganga. This canal was deepened and improved 
in 1864 and tolls are levied on all boats using it at the following 
rates :-“On all boats above 50 maunds capacity, two annas per 100 
maunds tonnage. On all boats under 50 maunds of tonnage six 
pies. Rafts of timber, bamboo or grass not exceeding 50 feet in 
length and 5 feet in breadth four annas per raft. 

Steam launches can get up the Balu river as far as the 
Kaliganj road; and the ArialkhSn and the old Brahmaputra are 
full ot water. Every one travels by water and on a market day 
in the flooded tracts hundreds of boats will be met coming from 
and going to the baz5r. The vessels are of every shape and size, 
ranging from the earthenware pipkins in which children paddle 
themselves to school or from one house to another in the village, 
to the huge top-heavy country boats capable of holding 1,600 
maunds of jute. Ghasi boats about 45 feet long ply on the rivers 
as gaina boats, or boats which call for passengers at fixed stations 
at stated times, and the well-to-do travel in 'green boats* or 
house boats built on the lines of an ordinary country boat, which 
cost as much as Rs. 3,500. 

In 1839 there were only two roads in the district, one con- Roads, 
necting Dacca^ with NSrSyanganj, the other ending at Tangi 
bridge. These are described by Taylor as ‘ made roads,’ • but he « 
states that there were still remains of the old military road 
beyond Tangi to Toke, and he recommended that this road 


• Topography of Dacca, p. 118. 
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should be repaired as communication between Dacca and Mymen- 
singb was almost impracticable during the dry season. This 
work was subsequently undertaken but it seems to have been 
considered a waste of public funds by the Europeans residing 
in the district. Mr. Forbes, the Secretary to the Local Planters 
Association, writes of it as follows:—“ The road is utterly useless 
as scarcely a human being resides in the district through which 
its whole length, 40 miles, stretches. It is no sooner made 
during the cold weather than the jungle which covers it during 
the rains commences to grow. When the working season again 
comes round, this jungle, 10 and 12 feet in height and very thick, 
has to be cut down. The only time I ever went along it was on 
a tiger hunt, and we started two tigers from the very centre of the 
road about four miles from Dacca ”* The re-opening of this road 
no doubt did much to assist in the development of the jungles of 
Bhowal, but the construction of the railway in 1884 diverted 
most of the traffic from it and it is now comparatively little used. 
There are the ruins of a fine masonry bridge over the Tangi river 
which is assigned to the period of Muhammadan rule. The 
centre arch is said to have been blown up by the District 
Magistrate at the time of the Mutiny and, though another 
bridge was subsequently constructed by the zamindSr of Jaydeb- 
pur, that too was carried away by a high flood and the river is 
now crossed by a ferry. The total length of the road from Dacca 
to Toke is 52 miles. 

The next land routes to be undertaken were the roa(} to 
Aricha opposite Goalando and the embanked bridle-path from 
Munshiganj to Srinagar. The latter had been constructed by 
1873, but in that year the former had only reached a point seven 
miles west of Dacca. The Aricha or Goalando road is 36 miles in 
length, and cost Bs. 1,23,000 to construct, exclusive of the bridge 
which was thrown across the Tur&g at Mirpur at a cost of 
Bs. 1,82,000. West of the Dhaleswari a considerable length of the 
road is still below flood level and is only open to traffic in the dry 
season. The Munshiganj-Srinagar bridle-path runs through low 
country and the repairs have proved a heavy charge upon the 
finances of the District Board. In the Bikrampur pargana every 
one travels by boat in the rainy season and on foot in the dry 
weather, and it seems doubtful whether embanked roads are worth 
the heavy sums they cost. They are useless in the rains, unneces¬ 
sary in the dry weather, and it is only in the intermediate period 
when the water is rising or failing, when it is too shallow to boat 
and too wet to travel on foot across the plain, that they serve any 
useful purpose. 

Between 1887—1892 when Sir Lancelot H(A:e was CoUeotor 
of Dacca, he realised the importance of constructing feeder roads 
to the railway through the high land of Bhowal, and nearly 


• India OlBcs Beeords, To). 672. 
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64 miles of road were built for the modest sum of Rs. 80,000. 
Starting at the north of the district a road runs from Matbajuri 
eastwards to Sripur railway station (14| miles). Crossing the line 
it reaches Gosinga on the Lakshya river (4| miles), turns south 
along the Lakshya to KspSsia (6 miles), then west again to Mirza* 
pur on the TurSg (14^ miles), crossing the railway at Rsjen- 
drapur station. Another road fourteen miles long runs west¬ 
wards from Jaydebpur through KSsimpur to Simulea on the 
Turftg; while lower down a road from Tangi crosses the Ijakshya 
at Ksliganj (llj miles) by a ferry and reaches Narsingdi on the 
MeghnS (23| miles). Further south a road runs from Usjiganj 
opposite NarSyanganj to Baid BazSr on the MeghnR (7| milesh 
Unembanked roads run from a point opposite the city of Dacca 
to Moynot on the PadmS and from ("hur Sindur through Mano- 
hardi to (Jhalak Chur, and an embanked path connects Munshiganj 
and Rajabari. ' Altogether there are outside municipal areas 8^ 
miles of metalled road, 313 miles of unraetalled road and 419 
miles of village roads. 

Sir William Hunter in his Statistical Account of the Dacca 
District states that it was tielieved that there was not a single cart 
in the rural parts of the district. This is true of the Munshiganj 
subdivision and almost true of NSrSyanganj where only 47 carts 
were found when a census was taken in 1906. In the Sadr sub¬ 
division there were 2,758 carts, no less than 1,476 being found in 
the*KSpasia thaua alone. Even in the MSnikganj subdivision 
there were 267. 

The district enjoys a fairly complete postal service and in service. 
1911 there were 256 post offices of various grades. Perries 

No less than 73 ferries are maintained by the District Board 
on the rivers and khals with which the district is intersected. 

The right to work tliese ferries is sold at public auction and 
yields from Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 35,000 annually to the Board. 

The maintenance charges of the steam ferry which plies between 
NSrSyanganj and Munshiganj are considerable, but elsewhere the 
receipts are almost entirely profits. The ferry boats are as a rule 
open country boats which are well adapted for the conveyance of 
foot passengers but are not convenient means of transport for 
horses and carriages. Steps have been taken to provide rafts of 
the Assam pattern on ferries where there is much wheeled traffic. 
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CHAPTER X. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The district is in charge of a Magistrate-Collector under the 
Commissioner of the Dacca Division. It is divided into four sub¬ 
divisions, the sadr subdivision and those of Munsldganj, Manik- 
ganj, and NArayanganj. At Dacca the Collector is assisted by 
a staff of Deputy Magistrates and Sub-Deputy Collectors. The 
sanctioned staff of Deputy Magistrates is four first class Magis¬ 
trates and two Magistrates of the second or third class. Sub- 
Deputy Collectors are allotted to the division as a whole and are 
posted by tlie Commissioner in accordance with the requirements 
of the different districts. In addition to this there is a Deputy 
Magistrate in charge of Excise and Income-tax, and another whose 
special duty it is to inspect the work of the Presidents of Panchayat. 
Dacca is also the head-quarters of the Commissioner, of a KSuperin- 
tending Engineer, and an Executive Engineer, of the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, of the Eastern Bengal Range, and 
of the Inspector of Schools of the Dacca Division, 

The Munshiganj and MAnikganj subdivisions were opened in 
1845, and the NArAyanganj sub-division in 1882. In addition to 
the subdivisional officer, who, in NArAyanganj is almost invariably 
a European covenanted Civilian, a second Magistrate is posted to 
each subdivision. Criminal work is particularly heavy at Mun¬ 
shiganj, and a third Magistrate is often needed there. A pecu¬ 
liarity of the district is the close proximity in which the city of 
Dacca and the subdivisional towns of NArAyauganj and Munshiganj 
are situated to one another. Dacca being only ten miles from 
NArAyanganj and Munshiganj but six miles farther on. This 
mileage gives, however, a very misleading idea of the real dis¬ 
tance between the two latter places, for tlie waters of the Dhales- 
wari and the Lakshya interpose their barrier between them and 
though a steam ferry plies across these rivers, the accommodation 
of necessity is limited and the Bikrampur pargana could not con¬ 
veniently be administered from NArftyanganj. The latter place 
is undoubtedly very close to Dacca but it would not be easy to 
administer the two subdivisions as a single unit, for they have a 
population of over one and three-quarter million souls, and» given 
a NArAyauganj sub-division, the head-quarters could hardly be 
fixed at any place other than the large aud thriving town from 
which it takes its name. Prior to 1882 the NSrAyanganj thSna 
was included in the Munshiganj subdivision and RAipura and 
Rupganj in the sadr. Had this arrangement been left unmodified 
the population of the Munshiganj subdivision in 1911 would have 
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been 880,168 and of the aadr 1,605,422, and a town which in the 
busy season has probably over 30,000 inhabitants would have been 
left without a resident Magistrate. The subdivisions are mainly 
centres for the administration of criminal and civil justice as the 
khas mahals are small and unimportant and the functions of the 
Local Boards are very limited. 

In 1765 when the Company assumed charge of the diwdni of 
Bengal, they found the administration of the district divided into 
two departments—or revenue, and nizamat or criminal, 
and civil justice, with this admixture of revenue, however, 
that the oflScer in charge collected that portion of the revenue 
assigned to him for his own maintenance. In 1769, a European 
supervisor, Mr. Kelsall, was appointed to have entire control 
over both branches of the administration. The district budget 
as finally passed by the representatives of the Company was 
Rs. 2,08,862. This in itself is not an unreasonable figure but the 
greater part of this modest total was allotted to more or less un- 
remunerative expenditure, no less than Rs. 1,20,000 being absorbed 
by the salaries of the Indian officials and nearly Rs. 35,000 by 
pensions to State prisoners, so that only Rs. 54,000, or less than 
a quarter of the whole, remained for the actual work of Govern¬ 
ment. The Superintendent and his establishment, which con¬ 
sisted of three European covenanted servants, an English writer, 
three sherishtidars, eleven mohurrirs, three amins, a naib, and 
two munshis, was to cost Rs. 36,000 per annum.^ In 1,771, a 
covenanted Civilian was added to supervise the collection of the 
sayer duties as they had become the source of serious abuses and 
an European officer was required to attend in court when 
important cases were in progress. 

In the following year the Collector was made President of 
the Civil Court, and in 1776 the Provincial Council was consti¬ 
tuted at Dacca. The first Chief was Mr. Barwell and Messrs. 
Purling, Thackeray, Shakespear and Holland were the members* 
European assistants held the following appointmentTreasurer, 
Assistant in the Revenue Department, Sub-Export Warehouse- 
Keeper, Secretary, Accountant, Assistant for the Records of the 
Diwaiii Kachari, Assistant to the Secretary, Assistant to the 
Chief, Persian Translator. The control of the criminal courts 
and the police was still left in the hands of the Muhammadan 
official who had been in charge in the days of Mughal rule, 
and six companies of militia were raised to afford the Council the 
military backing it required. The country was still full of those 
lawless bands which sally forth to prey upon their weaker neigh¬ 
bours when the power of the central authority is relaxed. The 
rivers were infested with dacoits who had agents in the city to warn 
them of any measures taken for their apprehension and even a 
European, Captain Holland, was murdered on his journey to 

* Topography of Dacca, p. 211, 
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Calcutta. A large band of SannySeis also collected in the 
neighbourhood of Madhupur, plundered the country and compelled 
the inhabitants to leave their villages and take refuge in the 
jungle. In 1775, the germ of the subdivisional system may be 
found in the appointment of naibs to decide cases at the various 
Aurangs in which weavers were concerned. In 1781, the Council 
was abolished. Mr. Day was appointed Magistrate and Collector 
and Mr. Duncanson, Judge, though he seems to have combined 
executive with judicial functions as he was especially entrusted 
with the duty of apprehending the dacoits. The functions of 
Magistrate and Collector were subsequently held by different 
persons, but in 1859 were re-united and this arrangement has 
continued to the present day. 

Changes in Considerable changes have taken place in the boundaries of 
^strict the district since first it came under British rule. At the time 
boundaries, of the Permanent Settlement of 1793 the district of Bakarganj 
and the greater part of the present district of Farid pur were 
included in the Dacca Collectorate. Independent revenue courts 
were erected at Faridpur in 1811 and from that year must be 
dated the Separate existence of that district but it was long before 
the district of Dacca took its present form. Part of the country 
lying between the PadmA and the Dhaleswari was for many years 
included in the Collectorate of Faridpur and it was not till about 
1856 that the Manikganj subdivision and a portion of the Nawab- 
ganj thana were restored to Dacca. Bakarganj was formed into 
a separate revenue unit in 1817 and even before that date enjoyed 
a Judge and Magistrate of its own, but the criminal jurisdiction 
over thana Mulfatganj south of the Padma river was not trans¬ 
ferred .from Dacca till 1866. The last great change to take place 
was the removal of Faridpur from the civil jurisdiction of the 
Judge at Dacca in 1875. 

Apart from changes such as these which are carried out by 
executive order, the area of the district is subject to continual 
modification. The huge rivers which flow along its borders 
are great alike as destroyers and as builders up and from time 
to time large slices of land are cut off from one section of 
their banks and large deposits of sand and fertile silt left 
as accretions to another. These are changes which take place 
without any administrative action, but in another way also the 
preat FadmS, or Kirtinasa, modifies the districts through which 
it flows. The main channel of that great flood is taken as the, 
district boundary for want of any better, and this main channel 
is situated some times on one side of the huge strath, some* 
times on the other. When this takes place the islands and chars 
situated in the centre of the river, in the debatable water which 
is in some years to the left, in some years to the right of the main 
current, suffer a change of jurisdiction, and are transferred to 
the district from which they are separated by the less formidable 
waste of waters. The arrangement seems a cumbrous one but it 
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is difficult to devise another. It can hardly be laid down that a 
char that has once formed in one district shall remain permanent¬ 
ly in that district. For the chars are subject to alluvion and 
diluvion, and U might well be that a char which had originally 
formed in Dacca might be joined by accretion to a char which 
had formed subsequent to a change in the main channel of the 
river and therefore in Faridpur and the same char would then be 
situated in two different districts and great confusions of 
jurisdiction would ensue. Neither would it be convenient to 
take the main bank as the boundary and to allot the whole 
of the river to one district. Islands would be liable to be 
joined by accretion to the main bank and thus to change their 
district and in the rains it would not'be easy to administer 
islands separated by the whole flood of the PadmS from their 
parent district. The present arrangement is thus likely to con¬ 
tinue though it means that an island may be transferred two or 
three times from one district to another before it suffers what 
is usually its last fate and is finally washed away. 

Statistics for the principal heads of revenue will be found Revenue, 
in the Statistical Appendix. The total reuenue in 1901-02 was 
Rs. 22.56,694 as compared with Rs. 19,11,157 ten years before. 

In round figures the increase amounted to Rs. 3,45,000, of which 
Rs. 2,01,001 occurred under the head of excise and opium, and 
Rs. 67,000 under tlie head of other sources of revenue. As the 
greater part of the district is permanently settled there is little 
fluctuation in the land revenue, and the increase under this head 
W'as less than Rs. 4,000. In 1901-02 it was about 22 per cent of 
the total revenue, while the receipts from stamps were 40 per 
cent. Stamps and excise are the most progressive heads of 
revenue and the land tax tends to form a constantly diminishing 
proportion of the total district receipts. 

Few things could be sold without paying a tax in the days Excise, 
of Mughal rule but, strangely enough, intoxicating drugs and 
liquor seem to have been exempt. The vendor of such harmless 
things as milk, fish, vegetables or firewood had to pay his quota 
to the State, but if he wished to deal in ganja or country spirit 
he escaped scot-free. Liquor is, of course, forbidden to the 
followers of the Prophet and possibly the Muhammadan gover¬ 
nors were influenced by scruples similar to those which affect 
that section of the English people which is opposed to anything 
in the form of State regulation of vice. But the English were 
not oppressed by any quasi-religious delusions in the matter, and 
as early as 1789 the right to distil liquor in the city was let 
out for Rs, 2,100. Taxation was only the preliminary to regu¬ 
lation and in 1790 the Collector, Mr. Douglas, submitted his 
proposals for the better management of the liquor trade. Briefly 
these were (1) to compel all stills to be of a uniform size, (2) to 
require distillers and vendors to take out licenses, the fee for the 
same being Rs. 10, (3) to compel the distiller to register the 
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number of stills employed and to report any variation in this 
number, (4) that a tax of six pons per mensem should be levied 
on eaoh still, (5) that a distiller who wished to dispose of liquor 
by retail vend should only be allowed to do so in a shop distinct 
and separate from his distillery, (R) that the distiller should 
submit accounts showing the amount of liquor distilled and the 
vendors to whom sold, (7) that the retailer should pay to Govern¬ 
ment a duty equivalent to 5 per cent of the sum paid by him 
to the distiller, (8) that the liquor shops should be closed at 
10 p.m., that no gambling should be permitted and that, if 
Government would go so far, consumption on the premises should 
be prohibited.* It is difficult to believe that the vice of drinking 
was not to some extent checked and restricted by these regu¬ 
lations. In 1793, a duty of Rs. 2-4 per maund was imposed on 
all ganja imported into the city and a duty varying from two annas 
to one rupee per month was levied on the retail vendors. In 
1795, the products of opium were taxed and in 1796 opium itself. 
The excise revenue, which in 1789 was only Rs. 2,100, had risen 
in 1837 to Rs. 40,765. 

The expansion in the excise revenue has been steady, but 
the native of Eastern Bengal does not readily waste his money 
on these somewhat deleterious articles and the revenue raised 
in the district from excise during the year 1909-10 was less than 
2 annas 8 pie per head of the population. In 1865-66 the excise 
revenue was Rs. 1,21,207, in 1892-93 it was Rs. 2,45,.^92 and in 
1909-10 it was Rs. 4,51,070. In that year hemp drugs yielded 
over 48 per cent, country spirit over 40 per cent, and opium over 
10 per cent of the total. 

Country spirit used formerly to be manufactured on the out- 
still system, the right of manufacture and vend at a particular 
spot being put up to auction. In 1890, the central distillery 
system was introduced and approved persons are now allowed 
to erect stills and manufacture liquor in the central distillery 
at Dacca. The distillers erect their own stills, provide their 
own raw materials and conduct the whole process of distillation, 
but the distillery is under the charge of a Superintendent who 
is a member of the Excise Department Doty which is levied 
at the rate of Rs. 4 per London proof gallon is paid when the 
liquor is removed from bond, and there are bonded warehouses 
not only at the distillery itself but at Munshiganj and MSnikganj. 

Retail sale is carried on at duly licensed shops of which in 
1909-10 there were 59. The right of vend at these shops is put 
up every year to auction Liquor is generally sold 25 per cent 
under proof at from Re. 1-4 to Re. 1-12 a quart and is said to be 
of good quality. Persons under the influence of liquor are not 
often to be seen in streets or public places, but brawls and drunken 
quarrels sometimes occur in the brothels of the city. 

* Collector's better dated May 22ad, 1790. 
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Licenses are issued for the wholesale and retail sale of 
foreign liquor^ the former at a fixed fee, the latter at a price 
determined by public aution. Auction has not, however, invari¬ 
ably proved a satisfactory method of disposing of these licenses, 
and it is now proposed to settle the shops at fixed fees with 
vendors of approved character. The only places outside the towns 
of Dacca and Nariyanganj where foreign liquor can be obtained 
are Munsbiganj, MSnikganj, Jaydebpur and Lobajang. 

Most of the juice drawn from the date-palm is converted into 
gur and no attempt is made to impose a tree tax, though licenses 
have to be taken out for the sale of the juice as a beverage, whether 
it is fresh or fermented. These tari licenses are issued at the rate 
of Rs. 5 for fresh and Rs. 43 for fermented tari^ but few are taken 
out except in the towns of NarSyanganj and Dacca. 

Licenses for the brewing of rice beer for home consumption 
are issued at the rate of Re. 1-12 per house. These licenses are 
issued for the most part to aboriginal tribes inhabiting the 
jungles in the north of the district but they bring in little 
revenue. 

Ganja is imported by wholesale dealers under bond who 
issue it to the retail vendor. The latter sells it at a licensed shop 
which he has bought at public auction. In 1909-10 there were 
74 such shops in the district. Opium is issued from the treasury 
and sub-treasuries to retail vendors, of whom there were 29 in 
1909-10. These persons pay Rs. 30 per seer for the drug and 
retail it at Rs. 50 per seer, but in 1909-10 they had to pay 
Rs. 18,000 as license fees. For the management of the excise 
revenue the Collector is assisted by a special Excise Deputy 
Collector and the following staff, 2 Deputy Inspectors, 4 Sub- 
Inspectors, 7 clerks, 1 jamadar and 23 peons. Country spirit, 
opium and ganja are generally all sold at the same shop which 
is regularly inspected and is free from any nuisance or impropriety. 
Drunkenness, at any rate in public, is rare, and breaches of the 
excise laws or public decency are not common. 

Stamps are the one head of revenue in which the district Stamps, 
shows a steady and very great increase. In 1836-37 the 
receipts from stamps amounted to Rs. 83,266, in 1865-66 they 
were Rs. 2,15,636, by 1892-93 they had risen to Rs. 7,14,428 
and in 1907-08 they were Rs. 11,72,411 of which Rs. 8,19,846 
were received for judicial and the balance for non-judicial stamps. 
Growth of population, advance in material prosperity, increase in 
business transactions and increased resort to the courts in prefer¬ 
ence to private settlement of cases and village arbitration are 
assigned as the main reasons for the great increase in the judicial 
•tamp revenue. 

Roads and public works cesses are levied at the usual rates Cesses, 
of one anna in the rupee. A revaluation of the district was 
carried out in 1907-08, and it was ascertained that there were 
19,471 estates with 147,886 tenures. The gross rental of the 
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district was Rs. 41,36,674 as compared with Rs. 22,49,564 in 
1872 when it was first valued for cess purposes. 

The Excise Deputy Collector is in charge of inoome-tax 
and has an Assessor working under him. Assessments over 
Rs. 10,000 are made by the Collector, and appeals lie direct from 
the Excise Deputy Collector to the Commissioner. The con¬ 
version of Dacca into the capital of a province led to a great 
increase in the receipts under this head. 

In 1910 there were 18 Registration Offices in the district. 
Registration is apparently growing in popularity and the volume 
of business has largely increased of recent years. The great 
bulk of the documents registered are mortgages and sale of 
movable property. Statistical details will be found in the Statis¬ 
tical Appendix. It was originally the practice to pay the rural 
sub-registrars by commission and to leave them to make arrange¬ 
ments for their offices. The sub-registrars have now become 
salaried officials, and as many of the existing offices are ramshackle 
untidy buildings, arrangements are being made to replace them 
by suitable structures erected by Government. 

Litigation in Dacca is very heavy and the staff employed is 
proportionately large. In 1909 in addition to the District Judge 
there were three subordinate judges, one small cause Court judge, 
with powers of a subordinate judge, and 17 munsifs. An additional 
judge who has been posted to Dacca, Sylhet and Tippera also sits 
in Dacca for about four months in the year. Dacca is, of course, 
the centre of the civil administration hut there are munsifs 
stationed at each of the subdivisional head-quarters. Some idea 
of the volume of work can be gathered from the fact that in 1906 
43,056 original civil cases and 1,051 appeals were decided, but for 
further statistical information reference should be made to the 
Statistical Appendix. The great mpjority of the civil suits are for 
arrears of rent or mortgage suits and the value as a rule is small. 

The District Judge also acts as Sessions Judge and there 
were in the district in 1910 18 stipendiary and 33 honorary 
magistrates. There are usually three stipendiary magistrates at 
MunsMganj and two both at NSrSyanganj and MSnikganj. The 
remainder were stationed at Dacca itself but many of them are 
junior officers under training or, though members of the provincial 
service, employed for the most part on executive and not judicial 
work. There are single sitting honorary magistrates at Dacca 
and each of the subdivisional head-quarters, at Balia and at Teota 
in Manikganj, and at Srinagar in Munshiganj. There are benches 
of Magistrates at Dacca, MSlnikganj, Munshiganj, Teota and 
Srinagar. Honorary Magistrates dispose of a considerable number 
of petty oases but they are very apt to be dilatory in their pro-» 
cedure and it is doubtful whether they are popular with the 
people. 

As in the rest of Eastern Bengal serious crime is by no means 
uncommon. This is the result partly of the character of the 
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people themselves, partly of the conditions under which they 
live ; more perhaps of the latter, as character is largely dependant 
on environment. For centuries the hand of government has been 
weaker in Eastern Bengal than it has been in other parts of 
India. In the days of Muhammadan rule it was a frontier pro¬ 
vince and exposed to the raids of Maghs, Arakanese and Ahoms. 
It was situated far from the seat of central government and the 
rulers of Eastern Bengal not infrequently repudiated their alle¬ 
giance and set up as independent chieftains. These two facts in 
themselves tended to creat a feeling of instability in the minds of 
the inhabitants and an indifference, bred of long usage, to turmoil 
and confusion. But even when the government is firmly estab¬ 
lished administration in these water districts must of necessity 
be less efficient than in drier country. Elsewhere it is not so 
easy for a person who is wanted by the authorities to abscond. 
A man who travels by land is likely to be seen by villagers who 
live along the route he takes, and if he wishes to carry property 
with him he is tied to a few high roads and to a slowly moving 
cart. But in the flooded tracts a person who is wanted by the 
police can at a moment’s notice disappear. He has only to step 
into a boat with his belongings and in five minutes he is swal¬ 
lowed up into that waste of waters, leaving no tracks behind him, 
no traces of his movements, for there will be nothing in his little 
craft to attract the attention of those who pass him on his way. 
Or if the criminal is well-to-do and the police officer is venal he 
ha!^ merely to offer him a bribe to say that the man is missing, 
and the policeman can return assured that it will be quite impos¬ 
sible to test the accuracy of his statement. On land it is not so 
easy to escape from justice, the criminal can be followed and 
tracked down, but amidst these gigantic rivers, with their network 
of minor channels and huge swamps, he vanishes from mortal ken 
and none, even if they wished to do so, can say where he is 
gone. Added to this the district and local units of administration 
have always been too large for efficient management and control. 
The population was no doubt originally turbulent and for 
centuries it has lived under conditions in which Government was 
not sufficiently strong to compel general obedience to the law 
and thus create a more pacific and law-abiding disposition. 

There is another factor which has a prejudicial effect upon 
the character of the people. Any dispute with regard to 
land is always in agricultural communities attended with 
exceptional bitterness and violence. Disputes as to land titles 
are the bitterest of all and there are twm causes which tend to 
make such disputes exceedingly common in East Bengal. The 
minute subdivision of estates under the Hindu joint family 
system and the absence of a reliable survey promotes the growth 
of boundary disputes even where the land is a fixed factor in the 
case. But in the neighbourhood of the great rivers the matter is 
much aggravated. Islands are formed and there is often reasonable 
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doubt as to the particular estate within whose boundaries they hav6 
arisen. The disputing parties generally endeavour to take forci¬ 
ble possession and blo^y fights from time to time occur. The 
relations between one co-sharer and another and between landlord 
and tenant have for many years been vague and indeterminate. A 
powerful and ambitious co-sharer would often attempt to seize and 
take under his immediate control a larger share of the joint pro¬ 
perty than was his by right, and landlords would attempt to 
extort from their tenants more than the law allowed. At times, 
too, tenants \rould combine to resist demands which were not 
unreasonable or to set up claims opposed to equity and right. 
Sometimes these disputes would be fought out in the law courts 
but not infrequently they would be settled with the bludgeon of 
the lathial or the sharp fishing spear of the raiyat. These are the 
bigger cases where landlord fights direct with landlord or with 
tenant but smaller frays occur between contending tenants. At 
the present day when there is a question of title in dispute the 
rival landlords both grant leases for the same plot of land to 
different men. Both then attempt to plough it, each relying on 
ap^md/acie title, and not unfrequently, the soil is fertilised 
with the life-blood of the weaker. In conditions such as these 
human life has lost much of its sanctity and value. 

For the purposes of police protection the district is divided 
into the following thSnas and independent outposts ;—Sadr sub¬ 
division—Dacca city (Kotwali), Keraniganj. KSpSsia, SSbhar, 
K^liSkoer and NawSbganj; NarSyanganj subdivision—N5rayan- 
ganj, Rupganj, Ilaipura and Manohardi; Munshiganj subdivi¬ 
sion—Munshiganj, Srinagar, RajSbSri and Ix)hajang; Manikganj 
subdivision—Manikganj, Sealo Aricha, Ohior, and Harirampur. 
In 1910 the sanctioned force consisted of two Superintendents, 
(one temporary) one Assistant Superintendent, two Deputy 
Superintendents, 7'Inspectors, 69 Sub-Inspectors, 67 Head Con¬ 
stables, and 724 Constables. There was one police constable to 
every 3 1 square miles of area and to every 3,.S93 persons in the 
' district. The force has been largely strengthened since the 
creation of the new province but work continues to be heavy. . 
In 1910 there were 102 cognizable cases under investigation for 
every Sub-Inspector employed on the prevention and detec¬ 
tion of crime. The police are further supported by the village 
chaukidars of whom in 1910 there were 4,208. But these men 
are poor and stupid and in many cases old, and they cannot be 
regarded as in any way an efficient force. In 1905 the experiment 
was tried of requiring the chaukidar to report crime not to the 
thSna but to the President of his Union, but in practice it was 
found to be so unsatisfactory that it had to be abandoned. 

Dacca is the head-quarters of a military police battalion with 
a total strength of 784 officers and men. Strong detachments from 
this battalion are however stationed at Bakarganj, Silcbar and in 
the Onto HiUst 
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There is an interesting letter in the records of the Magistracy 
describing the arrangements made in 1814 for watch and ward in 
the city. In addition to the regular police the Magistrate recruited 
a force of 759 chaukidars who were paid by a levy of about two 
annas per house per mensem. He very properly considered that a 
newly raised body of men composed of such materials as this 
suddenly let loose upon the community might be productive of 
greater evils than those it was intended to redress unless under 
the guidance of a system of vigilant inspection and control. “ For 
between a spirit of activity and inquiry so ardent as to be abso¬ 
lutely irritating to the people and a degree of apathy and indiflFer- 
ence so extreme as to render the establishment altogether nuga¬ 
tory, it is no easy matter for persons of this class to discriminate.” 

The Magistrate accordingly appointed daffadars and divided 
the chaukidars into three sections. One section was stationed as 
fixed guards at the various outlets or passes generally termed 
ghats or nakas. These men remained on duty all night. Of the 
other two sections one patrolled at the same time as the 
^ zamadar ’ but in the opposite direction, the other at the same 
time as the thSnadar. Thus about 500 chaukidars were on duty the 
whole night through. It is no matter for surprise that with 
this large force continually on its rounds at night the profes¬ 
sional burglar was not encouraged to pursue his trade. The 
Magistrate also seems to have considered that the arrangement 
had the advantage of providing comfortably for potential male¬ 
factors, as he assumes that many of his chaukidars were ‘‘ either 
formerly rogues, or maintained a precarious livelihood by that 
mixture of alternate labour, indolence and dishonesty so common 
among the lower class of natives.” 

There must have been a jail of considerable size at Dacca Jails, 
even in the days of Muhammadan rule, and in 1775 there were 
110 prisoners, of whom 87 were dacoits, 15 were confined for 
murder and 8 for theft. Of the above number 95 were at 
work on the road and in irons, whose guilt had never been estab¬ 
lished before a court of judicature and many of them had been so 
circumstanced for nine years.* The supervision exercised over 
the extra-mural labour was, however, very lax, and in 1811 the 
Magistrate reported that he had seen a gang of prisoners in chains 
looting a mndVs shop before his very eyes and that he had previ¬ 
ously received complaints of similar occurrences. Matters had 
doubtless improved by 1824 when Bishop Heber visited Dacca for 
he describes the jail as being very well arranged with roomy wards 
and dry and airy apartments.! In 1837 the criminal jail had 
accommodation for 800 prisoners and a daily average population of 
526. At the present day the jail premises cover an area of nearly 
30 acres. They are enclosed by a high brick wall within which 
stand the sleeping wards, working j^ipds, hospitals and offices. 

* Topography of Dacca, p. 217. 

t Heberts Journals, Vol. I, p. 152. 
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The wards are two or three stories high and are lofty, cool, and 
well ventilated, they provide accomm^ution for 1,171 male and 17 
female prisoners. 

More than half the total number of prisoners are employed 
on manufactures which include printing, weaving, tailoring, 
carpentry, canework, wheat-grinding and oil-pressing, and the 
manufacture of carpets. The total cost of the jail at present 
stands in the books of the P. W. D. at Rs. 4,84,000. It is in 
charge of a whole time oiBBcer of the Indian Medical Service. 

At NSr^yanganj and Mftnikganj there are subsidiary jails, 
built of brick, which can accommodate 35 and 22 prisoners respec¬ 
tively. The jail at NSrSyanganj was built in 1900 at a cost of 
Bs. 14,500 and the jail at Manikganj in 1891 at a cost of Rs. 13,800. 
The Munsbiganj jail is situated in a corner of the old Muham¬ 
madan fort and is built of bamboo and thatch; it can accommodate 
16 prisoners and as Munshiganj is a criminal subdivision in 
which there are often a large number of under-trial prisoners in 
confinement the jail is not infrequently overcrowded. Only 
prisoners with sentences of 14 days or less are kept at these jails 
convicts with longer terms being despatched, to Dacca. 
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LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

Little is known of the system of land revenue administration 
that prevailed under the Hindus prior to the conquest of Bengal revenue 
by the Muhammadans in the thirteenth century. It is said “ 
that the revenue was collected and remitted by the village native rule, 
headmen and that the zamindSr, who was merely an official tax 
gatherer removable at will, was a .Vluhammadan creation, but it 
would be dangerous to attach too great importance to these 
legends of a golden age. Tradition has it that Sikandar Shah 
(1359—68) made a survey of at least a part of Dacca district 
with a large standard of measurement still known as the Sikandari 
gaj, but the first settlement of which any record remains is that 
made by Kaj3 Todar Mai, Akbar’s great finance minister, in 1558. 

The province of Dacca, which included the Dacca division with 
Tippera and Noakhali, \^as divided into tvo sarkars, Bajuha 
which included Dacca city, and SonArgAon. Bajuha was assessed 
at Rs. 9,87,921 and SonSrgSon at Rs. 2,58,283.* The revenue 
administration was revised by Jafir Kh3n in 1722 and again by 
bifsuooessor Suja KhSn, but the details of their arrangements 
are of little practical interest as the unit with which they were 
oonoerned was so much larger than the Dacca district. 

Under the Mugbals it was the practice to allot almost a third 
of the total area as grants for the maintenance of the great services 
of State. The principal grants were the nawara for the support 
of a fieet (which in Akbar’s time is said to have consisted of 3,000 
boats) to defend the country against the Maghs and Assamese, 
the ahsAam for the maintenance of artillery, the mrkar ali for the 
expenses of the NawBb, the faujderani for the expenses of the 
Naib (a grant which was valued at over a lakh of rupees per 
annum) and theya^hir of the Gommander-in>Cbief of the Empire 
from which be could maintain 2,650 horse. 

In addition to the land revenue or mahal other taxes called Abwabi 
abwdbs were collected by the Muhammadan rulers The princi¬ 
pal aiyw&ha were (1) Khmiuivisi, a fee exacted from the zamin- 
dlrs at the renewal of their leases, (2) Nazirdna Mokurra to 
cover the cost of the presents sent to the Imperial Court, (3) 

Zer mathout, a cess of 1^ per cent on the original land revenue, 

(4) Faujddri ahwdb, a tax imposed by the Naib and retained by 
him, (5) Chauth Marhatta levied to defray the cost of the 
Marhatta tribute. This does not however exhaust the list of 


* Topography of Dacca, p 192. 
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abwahs and considerable sams were realised under the heads 
Ke^yat and Tanjir which seem to have been in theory collec¬ 
tions to make good sums improperly omitted from the revenue 
demand. 

Another large source of income was the sayer or duty levied 
on professions and trades and most articles in ordinary use. 
These taxes were collected at gauges, gh&ts, and bSzars and were 
generally let out to farmers who extorted as much as they could 
realise. The following were the principal sayer duties 

Mhir bari .—A tax on the building of b^ts varying from 8 
annas to Re. 1-4 per vessel. This in itself was not a serious mat¬ 
ter, but every boat arriving at or leaving the city was taxed accord¬ 
ing to the length of the intended voyage, e.g., boats leaving for 
Calcutta paid 10 annas an oar and boats arriving from that place 
a lamp sum of Ks. 2. '1 his tax gradually spread to the mofussil 
and survives in the shape of gbSt dues at the present day. 

Chauk mkass .—A tax on all articles sold in the market place. 
Vendors of copper utensils, cutlery, hookahs, etc-, paid at the rate 
of one anna in the rupee. In addition to this there were specific 
taxes on the sellers of grass, wood, vegetables, vermilion, paper, 
■alt and dried fish. There was a general tax on all traders, and 
specific taxes for goldsmiths, shell-cutters, firework makers, musi¬ 
cians, snake charmers and others. The monopoly of the sale of 
betel leaf in the city was let out and in 1773 realised over 
Rs. 18,000. Evil customs die hard and in spite of the abolition of 
the sai/er duties in 1790 such monopolies of vend in their markets 
are still sold by zamindSrs at the present day. 

This however does not exhaust the list of taxes. The officers 
charged with the supervision of the weights and measures used 
in the market were allowed to levy a duty of ^ per cent on all 
merchandise exposed for sale, while money was realised from 
dealers at the different marts in Bikrampur. There was a tax 
too of one anna in the rupee on all money taken out of the 
district, while natives of the district who bad earned money in 
service in other parts of the country had to surrender a quota 
of it on their return home. According to the accounts submitted 
at the time of the transfer of the diwani to the Company 
duties were levied at 556 markets in the Dacca province, which 
yielded an annual reveuue of nearly Rs. 69,000. 

After the assumption of the diwdni by the Company in 
1765 settlements were first made for short periods. The members 
of Council at Dacca remarked with much justice that “the 
collecting of the revenues of so large a district is an important 
business which we are not much acquainted with,”* and they very 
prudently confirmed the existing officers in their appointments. 
The correspondence of the first Collectors of Dacca is chiefly con¬ 
cerned with these settlements and with the difficulties experienced 


* India Office Becoids. 
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in inducing the zamindSrs to take settlement at a jamma 
which seemed suitable, difficulties which were accentuated by 
the floods and famines with which the district was afflicted at 
the close of the eighteenth century. 

In 1765 the net revenue of the province of Dacca, which was 
a very much larger area than the present Dacca district, after 
deducting the allowances made for the cost of collection was 
Rs. 16,13,203.* This was, as was only natural, a far from complete 
account of all the sums rightly due to Grovemment and the 
corresponding figure for 1772 was Rs 26,93,041. In 1777 the net 
revenue was fixed at Rs. 28,49,110 and in 1783 the province was 
settled for a period of ten years for Rs. 28,09,998 or nearly 
Rs. 40,000 less than at the preceding settlement, a reduction 
which was by no means unreasonable in view of the losses which 
it had sustained in the famine of 1784. The settlement of 1793 
was made permanent, the amount of revenue assessed on Dacca 
and Bakarganj, which at that time formed the unit of adminis¬ 
tration, being 12^ lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. Sen in his Agricultural Report of the Dacca district Position or 
(p. 61) remarks that whatever may have been the case elsewhere the 
there can be no doubt that the zamindavs of the Dacca district 
had no proprietary rights in the land, that they were tahsildSrs 
of the Government revenue with more or less local influence and 
that it was the permanent settlement which converted persons 
who had formerly been mere rent collectors into proprietors. A 
reference to the earlier records tends to confirm this view. The 
Collector writing to the Board of Revenue in 1790 states that it 
was the difficulty of collecting revenue through tabsildSrs and the 
inconvenience of requiring every petty taluqdar to pay at Sadr 
that induced the Muhammadan rulers to settle with I he zamin- 
dars, who were comparatively few in number and persons of some 
respectability. From this letter it would appear that these per¬ 
sons had no more property in their estates than the expectation 
of a resettlement, provided that they accepted the proposed reve¬ 
nue and that their conduct continued to be satisfactory, and that 
their position was entirely different from that of a free holder. 

In 1792, against the advice of the Collector, the inferior 
talukdars were made independent and allowed to pay their 
revenue direct into the treasury instead of through the zamiudar. 

The Collector opposed this change on the ground that it would 
very much lower the position of the zamindar, who derived some 
pecuniary advantage and additional consequence &om the manage¬ 
ment of these taluqs. He was of opinion that tahsildars were 
just as likely to prove oppressive as zamindars and that it would 
be very inconvenient for the petty taluqdars to pay their few 
annas of revenue at sadr. His objections were, however, over¬ 
ruled and tahsildars were appointed, but they were soon abolished 


^ Topography of Dacca, p. 206, 
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aytbm ot payment at 8a(2r introdnoed. This system is 
still in force and the whole of the land revenue is paid direct 
at Dacca, with the exception of the amounts realised from the 
kbas mahals where Government stands itself in the position of 
the xamindSr and collects direct from the cultivators through 
tahsildirs. 

The following different classes of estates and tenures are 
found within the district:— 

I. Estates in chief— 

(1) Estates the iinalienated property of Government, 
f (a) Resumed lakhirSj. 

I (b) Purchased estates. 

Khas Mahals (c) Alluvial accretions. 

I (d) Islands. 

Other khas mahals 

^2) Settled estates paying res’enue to Government. 

Permanently settled—zamindari, kharija, hasari 
taluq. 

(b) Temporaiily settled—khas ijara. 

(3) Revenue-free estates. 

(a) Redeemed. 

(b) Religious foundation ^Debottar). 

(c) Charitable foundation (Brahmottar). 

(d) Service estates (Lakhiraj). 

II. Subordinate tenures— 

(1) Held direct from the zamindBr. ' 

(а) Hereditary and transferable. 

At a fixed rent—ecmilat, patni, sikimi, miraahf 
mukhasi. 

At a rent liable to enhancement—boofa. 

(A) Hereditary but not transferable. 

At a fixed rent— bandobaati, kayemi. 

(c) Temporary but transferable— ijara. 

(2) Held from a tenure-holder under the zamindBr. 

(«) Hereditary and transferable at a fixed rent-dar- 
patni, dar miraah. 

At a rent liable to enhancement—ntw haula. 

(б) Temporary— dar ijara. 

III. Rent-free tenures. 

(1) Religious foundation. 

Hindu—Debottar, Brahmottar. 

Muhammadan—Chiragan. 

(2) Charitable. 

Hindu—Bhagattar. 

(3) Service. 

(а) Held by zamindBrs’ servants—patlxin. 

(б) Held by personal servants—»taj?ann>, ehakran, 

mahodraH. 
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The greater number of the permanently settled estates are 
very small. The highest revenue paid by any estate is Rs 14,133. 

There are only 3 estates which pay above Rs 10,000, 6 estates 
which pay between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000, and 52 which pay 
between Ks. 1,000 and Rs. 5,000. Turning to the other end of 
the scale there are 947 estates which pay less than a rupee and 
4,554 which pay from one to ten rupees. The average revenue 
paid by an estate is Rs. 41. 

The temporarily settled estates are estates which were settled Temponhly 
after the permanent settlement. The settlement holder has a 
permanent, heritable and transferable title subject to the payment 
of the revenue assessed. 


The khas mahals of Dacca are neither numerous nor import- Kst.ues held 
ant. They fall into the following main classes—island clmrs 
thrown up in the beds of rivers outside the boundaries of any 
l^ermanently settled estate—lands resumed as invalid lakliirSj, 
service lands and lands bought in at revenue sales. The estates 
are small and scattered and efficient management is far from 
easy. The revenue assessed by Government is generally light 
and ranges from Rs. 2 to Ks. 3 p^r acreofculturable land. Eleven 
of these estj^tes are situated in Dacca city. 

Reference has already been made to the small size of the Suborclinate 
average estates and this perhaps is the reason why there has been 
no very elaborate development of under-tenures in Dacca. A 
large number of raiyats hold direct from the zamindSr and 
tenures below the second degree are very rare. 

The following are the principal forms of tenures in existence 
in the districtA kharija or huztiri taluq is a taluq or estate 
excluded from a zamindftri and paying revenue direct to the 
treasury. There is practically no diflference between such a taluq 
and a zaminddri. In a sainUat taluq the revenue is permanently 
^settled, but is paid to the Zamindarand by him to Government. 

The following paragraphs are extracted from a letter written 
bjr the Collector of Daooa in 1790 to the Board of Kevenue at 
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Fort William and are interesting as showing the relative positions 
of zamindSrs and taluqdars at that time:— 

“ The first question that occurs is what is a Talookdar and 
what the essentials that constitute him an actual proprietor of the 
soil. As I was notsatisfatorily informed on this subject I referred 
to the most authentic evidence written or verbal within my reach 
and I find that they are in this district of four kinds besides a 
similar description of renter called a Kawaladar, as follows. 

l«<. Junglehoory. —Previous to the division of the country 
into pergannahs and Tuppabs and fixing wliat is called the 
Tuzeembundy many persons undertook to cultivate jungle and 
waste lands and when the Tuzeembundy was made these new 
cultivated lands were constituted Talooks and included in the 
Jummabundy of the nearest zamindAr by the Government of 
that time and if any increase or remission was granted the 
zamindSr a proportional part fell to the Talookdars. If the 
zamindSr withheld from the Talookdar any part of this he was 
at liberty to complain to the Government who compelled the 
zamindAr to allow the Talookdar his proportion of the remis¬ 
sion. If the Talookdar died leaving heirs they got possession 
of the lands in the same manner as their predecessor and the 
zamind3r had nothing to do with them but receive his Mulgujari 
agreeably to Kistbundy, but if there happened to be no heirs the 
zamindAr was the manager for the behalf of Government. 

'2nd. Zur Khereed. —The Talookdars under this denomination 
were at liberty to sell their Talooks by bid of sale with hr 
without the permission of the zamindSr, and on failure of heirs 
the zamindSr could take possession and sell the lands or keep 
them, as he might be inclined. These Talookdars were subject to 
increase or entitled to remissions proportionately with their 
zamindSrs agreeably to their respective jummas. 

3rd. Pottah Talookdar. —The zamindars and Chaudries could 
grant hereditary Talookdary Pattahs to any person for lands 
belonging to themselves called their neej, whether cultivated or 
uncultivated, in which pattah it Wits stipulated that the Talookdars 
should have possession of the whole lands agreed upon, and that 
the management should descend to his heirs for ever: but this 
Talookdar could neither sell nor make over by deed of gift the lands 
of bis Talook neither could the zamindSr dispose of it but on failure 
of issue it reverted to the zamindSr. Pattah Talookdars were 
subject to increases and remissions along with the zamindSrs. 

4>th. WaamU Taloohkir or Talookdar within Talookdar is the 
same in respect to a Talookdar that a Zur Khereed Talookdar is 
to a zamindar. 

5th. Howlladar. —In the pargunnah of Bikrampur a custom 
prevails that if any Talookdar sell any part of his Talook to 
another person upon receiving the purchase price, he calls him a 
Howlladar of so much land who pays his rents to the Talookdar, 
but if any dispute arises between the Talookdar and Howlladar 
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he can get his Howlladar separated from this Talookdar and 
included in some other Talookdary. The land is subject to 
increase and decrease of revepue along with the other renters 
and the property is hereditary and transferable. 

The above is as accurate a definition of the different 
Talookdars of this district as I have been able to procure, and it 
remains with the Board to decide what description of them or 
whether the whole are to be considered as having an actual 
property in the soil and to be separated from the zamindSrs. 

The number of Talookdars in this district are computed to 
be upwards of 20,000. Many pergunnahs are already a Talook¬ 
dary settlement. zamindSrs standing between them and Govern- 
ipent in the light of Tasseeldars. 

I am autljorised by the resolutions of the Governor-General in 
Council to appoint TasseeldSrs in these pergunnahs where the 
Talooks are too numerous to receive the revenues immediately 
from the Talookdars This mode I must consequently adopt in 
manj^ pergunnahs—but in doing this zamindars will murmur as 
long custom and possession have given them a sort of hereditary 
claim to the n anagement from which they derive pecuniary 
advantages as well as influence and consequence. The new 
Tasseeldars it is true can for some time to come have no hereditary 
claim, though t here is no doubt but possession may at some future 
period give them a handle to set up pleas of the same kind : thus 
then a new set of men will be set up who may claim property to 
wkdch they have no title, at the expense of those, who are 
already admitted to possess or suppovsed to have a right in the soil. 

In the mehal Keteraboe, the zamindSrs have not a foot of 
ground, all Talookdary, yet they claim a right to the lands and 
are allowed the usual Kussum. May we not suppose them to 
have been originally only Tasseeldftrs and from long possession 
have set up hereditary claims, and may we not also from thence 
infer that our Tasseeldars may have a sense of their own interests 
sufficient at least to attempt a similar claim. 

I beg to subjoin a list of some of the principal zamindSrs 
of this district, showing the Talukdary jumma, the neej jumma, 
the neej jumma of the zamindars and the number of Talookdars 
in each zamindary :— 



Own land. 

Talookdar’s 

junima. 

Total 

jumma. 

Number of 
Talookdars. 

Pergimnah .Talalpur ... 

11,000 

76,001 

* 87,001 

2.148 

Do. Chunderdeep,. 

17.0(10 

72 725 

89.725 

400 

Do. Hikrampur 

2.010 

25,642 

27.652 

268 

Do. Ranjinagar 

9a.665 

2,01,118 

2,93,673 

400 

Tappa. Mysurdee 



18,004 

6,661 

Pergunnah Esaakabad... 

1,700 

2,000 

3,700 

200 

Tupimh. Hydrabad 

1 1,237 

750 

1,985 

200 


X 
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Tenants. 


From the above comparative view of the property of the 
Talookdars and Zemindars it appears that the latter possess but 
little real property of their own, and that a separation of the 
Talookdars would reduce many of them from affluent circumstances 
to a state of indigence, and the. titles of Baja and Zemindars 
which they are allowed to enjoy will become a mere empty name.’* 

A stkmi tenure dates from the permanent settlement, is 
hereditary and transferable, and the rent is as a rule fixed in 
perpetuity by the deed granting the tenure. There are, how* 
ever, a few cases in which there is nothing in the terms of the 
deed to prohibit enhancement, but the custom of the district is 
against it. A mirash does not date back to the permanent 
settlement but otherwise does not differ materially from a aikimi. 
A haola is a taluq created for the reclamation of jungle land, it is 
heritable and transferable but the rent may be enhanced. 
Mushkaai is a tenure held immediately under the zemindar at a 
fixed rent: it is hereditary but not transferable by sale or gift. 
Band(^asti is a tenure which is generally created when a person 
wants to build a house or dig a tank or to reclaim jungle land. 
It can be inherited but not transferred by sale or gift. 

The great majority of tenants are occupancy raiyats, but 
there are many ways of eluding the provisions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act and the occupancy raiyat does not invariably enjoy 
all the privileges to which he is entitled. The custom with 
regard to the transfer of land by sale or gift or the right to cut 
down fruit or timber trees is not clearly settled, but the right 
of transfer is generally recognised on payment of scdami. 
The vibandi raiyats or tenants-at-will are generally to be 
found in newly formed elm s and islands and in the jungles 
north of Dacca. In Munshiganj there are a few tenants at fixed 
rates but they are a small proportion of the whole. On the whole, 
however, the relations between landlords and tenants are not 
unsatisfactory. Bents are generally moderate and the benevo¬ 
lences levied in addition to the rent are seldom excessive. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Outside tiie municipalities of Dacca and NSrAyangauj local District 
affairs are managed by a District Board, vrhicti was constituted Boirrs. 
in 1885 under the Bengal Local Self-Government Act, super¬ 
seding the District Road Committee which had been constituted 
under the Cess Act of la80. 

The principal functions entrusted to the District Board are 
the construction and maintenance of roads and bridges, the pro¬ 
vision and management of ferries and rest-houses, the manage¬ 
ment of pounds, the inspection and financial aid of educational 
institutions and dispensaries, the provision of veterinary assist¬ 
ance and of wholesome drinking water, the improvement of the 
lesser waterways and of the sanitary surroundings of villages and 
towns, and the development of industries. In each subdivision 
there is also a Local Board to which certain of the functions of 
th4 District Board are delegated. 

The District Board is composed of 29 members, of whom 8 
hold office ex-officio, 7 are nominated and the remaining 14 are 
eldbted by the Local Boards. About five-sixths of the members 
are natives of India. The Collector is the Chairman, but the 
Vice-Chairman is a non-official Indian gentleman. The total 
income of the Board in 1909-10, excluding the opening balance, 
was in round numbers Ks. 2,36,000, the three principal 
heads being Provincial Kates (Rs. 1,09,000), Ferry Receipts 
(Rs. 35,000) and Provincial Grant (Rs. 72,000). The incidence of 
taxation is very low and only amounted to 8 pies per head of the 
population. The total expenditure chargeable to current income 
was Rs. 2,56,000, the principal heads being Education, Rs. 78,000 
and Public Works Rs. 1,42,000. For further financial details 
reference should be made to the Statistical Appendix. 

In 1907-08 the District Board maintained 8^ miles of 
metalled, 312 miles of unmetalled, and 418 miles of village 
road, the cost of maintenance per mile being Rs. 1,641, Rs. 80 
and Rs. 50 respectively. It also kept in repair five major 
bridges, and controlled 73 ferries. Only five rest-houses are 
maintained, but comparatively few people travel by land and 
staging bungalows are not as necessary as in other parts of India. 

The provision of wholesome drinking water is a matter that is 
constantly engaging the Board’s attention and no less than 198 
masonry wells have been constructed and 49 tanks hav^ been 
exoavatra and are kept in proper repair. There are, howevg r, few 
objects on which money can be better spent and the num ber of 
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wells inoreases every year. Something has also been done for the 
improvement of the sanitary surroandings of certain villages—but 
this is a matter which must largely be left to the action of the 
villagers themselves. 

The Board maintains ten dispensaries and gives grants in 
aid to sis more. In 1909*10 it gave grants in aid amounting to 
Ks. 44,700 to 1,377 schools. Attempts have been made to 
introduce the cultivation of eri silk, and improved methods of 
weaving, but up to date they have met with little success. The 
opening of a model weaving school at Dacca is, however, in 
contemplation. An itinerating veterinary assistant is engaged 
by the Board to tour in the interior and treat the cattle of the 
villagers and a contribution is made to the support of a second man 
stationed at Dacca- The executive staff of the Board consists of a 
European engineer on a pay of Rs. 600—2-5—800, three overseers 
on pay ranging from Rs. 60 —Rs. 100, and six sub-overseers. In 
the education department the Board employs three deputy inspec¬ 
tors and 11 sub-inspectors of schools. 

Locxt Local Boards are constituted in each subdivision and ad- 

Boards. minister allotments ranging from Rs. 9,000 to Rs. 12,000 which 
are made over to them by the District Board. They have no 
independent sources of income and they ate only entrusted with 
the duty of repairing village roads and providing to some extent 
for village water-supply. The Boards consist of from 9 to 16 
members, the majority of whom are elected. They are only 
required to deal with petty local matters and discharge thv>ir 
functions as well as could reasonably be expected of them. 
There is, however, hardly room for a subdivisional Jjocal Board 
under the District Board, and the standard of efficiency is conse¬ 
quently low. The following abstract shows the number of wells 
and bridges and the mileage of village roads kept up by these 
Boards 


Munioifali- 

7IB8. 

Dacca. 


Number of 
wells and 
tanks. 

Mileage of 
village roads, 

.. 45 

1,35 

... 19 

94 

... 74 

123 

,.. 50 

65 


Sadr 

Munshiganj 
NaiSyanganj 
Manikganj 

The germ of municipal administration in the district is to 
be found in the arrangement made in 1776 when the nuzzurs 
received by the Provincial Council at the Puneah or day of annual 
settlement with the zamindars were made over to defray the 
expense of repairing the roads in Dacca.* Prisoners were also 
employed for the same purpose and for many years the care of the 


* Topography of Dacca, p. 21H. 
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oity remained directly in the hands of Government. In 1864, 
the District Municipal Improvement Act was introduced into 
Dacca and the affairs of the city have been administered by 
Commissioners since that date. At the present day they are 
21 in number, two*thirds of whom are elected. Only four of the 
Commissioners in 1910 were Europeans and the chairman was a 
non-official Indian gentieman, so that the Dacca Municipality 
may be regarded as an example of representative institutions 
subjected to the minimum of official interference. The total 
area of the Municipality was 6-05 square miles and the popula¬ 
tion residing within municipal limits in 1911 was 108,551. 

The principal sources of direct income are a tax on holdings 
levied at the rate of 10 per cent of the annual value, latrine 
rates, tolls on roads and ferries, and a tax on animals and 
vehicles. 

Few cities offer more serious obstacles to successful munici¬ 
pal administration than Dacca and few Commissioners have 
received freer or more generous aid in their struggle with their 
difficulties. For the proper understanding of the situation it is 
necessary to briefly summarise the many drawbacks of the town. 

The streets are extraordinarily narrow and congested and, as the 
cost of stone is very high, they have been metalled with broken 
brick which wears into holes and is ground by traffic into a 
peculiarly irritating dust. Before the construction of the water¬ 
works the only sources of water-supply were the river and wells 
sunk in soil contaminated with every species of impurity. Even 
at the present day about 5,000 latrines cannot be reached by the 
conservancy sweepers and the removal of night-soil from the ones 
that are accessible is a process attended with considerable public 
inconvenience. There is no system of surface drainage and the 
cost of ordinary road clearing is extremely heavy. There are 
hardly any open spaces in the city and the surroundings of the 
market places are far from sanitary. On the other band Dacca 
has benefited from the generosity of the family of the NawSb 
and, since 1905, from the grants which Government has made 
with the object of removing some of the more glaring sanitary 
disabilities under which it laboured. The water-works have been 
remodelled, a conservancy tramway conveys night-soil to a 
point outside the city, and the more important roads have been 
metalled with stone. For further details see article on Dapca 
city. 

liSrftyauganj was constituted a muncipality in 1876. The N&r&yan- 
area within municipal limits is 4^ square miles and the popu- 
lation in 1911 was 27,876. There are twelve Commissioners, 
four of whom are nominated and eight elected; four of the Com¬ 
missioners are Europeans but none are Government servants. 

The European jute merchants have large interests in the town, one 
of their number has always served as chairman, and it is possibly 
owing to the predominance of western interests that NarSyanganj 
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has been described as being more of a western than an eastern 
town, and as the model municipality of Bengal. The roads 
are always clean and in excellent repair, the town is well drained, 
rubbish is nowhere to be seen, the municipal market is admir* 
ably arranged and all is neatness and order. The municipality 
have recently erected water-works at a cost of two lakhs of rupees, 
the water being drawn from the river Lakshya, passed through 
a ‘jewel ’ filter, and »listributed over the town in pipes. The prin¬ 
cipal sources of income are a tax on holdings, conservancy and 
water rates, and tolls on roads and ferries. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


EDUCATION. 

Public education was not entirely neglected in the Dacca Eablv 
district even in the days of native rule, though then as now it hjstobtop 
would appear to have been of too literary a character and to have 
failed to pay adequate attention to the pro^wr training of the 
recipient for the active work of life. The Mughal Government 
paid a salary of Rs. 60 per mensem to a professor who lectured 
on the Arabic language, logic, metaphysics, and law, but on bis 
death in 1751 his place was not refilled.* For Hindus there were 
numerous Sanskrit schools and in 1838 there were no less than 
125 of these institutions. The course of instruction was, however, 
far from practical; the study of Sanskrit grammar occupied ten 
years, the Vedas eight, and the art of reasoning no less than 
twelve years. It is not, therefore, matter for surprise that only 
828 scholars were attracted to these institutions. Astronomy and 
medicine were also studied in Bikrampur. The bias towards 
medicine still persists for, even at the present day, the number of 
medical practitioners in that portion of the district is unusually 
large. The old paternal relation was maintained between the 
master and bis pupils, who were not only taught, but fed, clothed, 
and lodged by him, the muster looking for his support to the 
donations of the charitable. In Dacca city there were in 1838, 

11 Hindu schools with 302 scholars and 9 schools for Muham¬ 
madans with 115 scholars. In the Hindu schools children paid 
fees amounting to two annas a month; education in the Muham¬ 
madan schools was free.f The course of instruction was simple 
but practical and consisted of reading, writing, ciphering, and the 
keeping of commercial and agricultural accounts. Muhammadans 
also studied grammar, literature and religion. 

The first schools to be opened under European supervision Education 
were those started by the Rev. 0. I^eonard, a Baptist Missionary, ^gj^^g****" 
in 1817. They were seven in number, five imparting instruction 
in Bengali, one in Persian, and one in English. Five years later 
the number of schools had risen to 23 and of scholars to 1,300, and 
in 1825 separate schools were opened for women and girls. Funds, 
however, were not forthcoming in sufficient quantities and in 
1837 the number of mission schools bad sunk to II with 529 
male and 99 female pupils. An English school bad. however, 
been opened by Government in 1835 and met at once with warm 
support, Mr. Taylor writing of it as follows:— 


• Taylor's Topography of Dacca, p.,274. 
t Taylor’s Topography of Dacca, p. 271. 
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“ The natives ef this part of the country have evinced great 
eagerness to acquire a kno«rledge of the English language, and 
accordingly the school which has lately been established in the 
oity by Government is well attended, and altogether is in a most 
flourishing and promising condition. The institution is admir¬ 
ably conducted, and under the able tuition of the present masters 
the pupils have made great proficiency not only in reading, writ¬ 
ing, and arithmetic but in the higher branches of education as 
geography, history, and geometry.” * 

Education continued to make steady progress and in 1867 
there were 169 boys’ schools in the district with 8,213 pupils on 
the rolls, while there were 452 girls at school in 26 institutions. 
The principle of making grants in aid had been introduced and 147 
of the boys’ schools fell into the category of aided schools. There 
were also the Dacca College which was opened in 1841 and the 
Collegiate school attached to it, while two normal schools provided 
for the instruction of teachers. These were in addition to the 
madrama and tola in which instruction was imparted on the 
old traditional lines. The attitude of the people is thus described 
by Mr. Clay, the Collector, in 1867 

“ The natives, especially the Hindus, as a rule evince a most 
laudable desire to obtain an English education, and will often 
pinch and screw and almost starve themselves in order to be able 
to pay their school or college fees. They are actuated by the 
strongest of all motives—self-interest, knowing as they do that a 
knowledge of English is now made almost a sine qud non in the 
distribution of the best appointments under Government which 
every native covets. As regards vernacular education the verna¬ 
cular scholarships offered a strong stimulus. There is still a 
strong feeling of opposition to the spread of female education.” f 

Progress of there has been a great advance in education, especially 

education, in English education, during the past fifty years is a matter of 
common knowledge, but the mere citation of figures taken from 
official papers might induce impressions regarding the actual 
spread of knowledge which would be misleading. The absence or 
presence of a state-aided village pundit does not make all the 
difference between light and darkness that writers such as Sir 
William Hunter would sometimes have us think and though the 
introduction of reforms, such as those initiated by Sir George 
Gaupbell, produce an enormous increase in the number of pupils 
of whom cognisance is taken in blue-books, the immediate change 
is very much less than the figures would suggest. An aided 
school generally develops into something more efficient than one 
which does not receive assistance from the State, but the fact that 
a number of schools and scholars appear for the first time in the 

* Topography of Dacca, p. 274. 

i Principal Heads of the History and Statistics of the Dacca Division. 
Calcntta, 1806. 
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book! of the department must not be assumed to imply that they 
have only juet been called into existence. 

The following figures showing the nninber of scholars must 
be read with the reservation that in the earlier years of the period 
there’ were students of whom the Government had no o^cial 
knowledge. In I8.j6-57 there were 1,449 recognized pupils; in 
1860-61, 2,003; in 1870-71, 7,155 ; in 1872-73. after Sir George 
Campbell’s reforms had been put into effect, 18,086; in 1892-93, 

78,834 ; and in 1909-10, 86,586. 

It is not easy to trace in the census tables the growth of Distribution 
literacy, i.e., of the capacity to read and write, as prior to 1901 of Literates, 
persons under instruction were returned as such whether they 
could read and write or not. In 1901, 1^>*1 per cent of the male 
population of Dacca were literate, the percentage for Bengal as a 
whole being 10*4. Table XXV of the Statistical Tables shows the 
distribution of literacy by thftnas and religion in 1901 and is 
interesting reading. Education has made considerable progress 
amongst Hindus and in that year 24*23 per cent of their males 
could read and write. Amongst Muhammadans the percentage 
was only 4*9. Taking Hindu males as the measure of value the 
proportion of literates was highest in Dacca city (48*8 per cent), 
Munshiganj (32*6 per cent), and Srinagar (27*3); lowest in 
KSpSsia and Keraniganj (12 and 15 per cent). Dacca city (18-3 
per cent) was the only place where the proportion of Muhammadan 
litcyates exceeded 7 per cent. Female education is still in its 
infancy. In the district as a whole 990 females out of every 
thousand were illiterate, and even in Dacca city only 8*2 per cent 
of Hindu females could read and write. 

There are tw^o colleges in the district, both of which are Collegiatb 
located in the city. The first Government English school was boucation. 
opened in 18.35 and in 1841 was converted into a college iu 
which students could read for tlie degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 
the same year the foundation-stone w^as laid of the substantial 
premises near the Judge’s cutcherry in which the college remained 
for over sixty years. In 1908 the college was transferred to the 
buildings near the Ramna field which have been erected at a 
cost of nearly 14 lakhs of rupees and which include hostel accom¬ 
modation for 200 students and residences for four of the staff. 

Everything has been designed upon the most approved lines, no 
expense has been spared, and the institution can justly be des¬ 
cribed as a residential college of the best kind. The college has a 
very complete scientific equipment and claims to have some of the 
best laboratories in India. It contains a library of 8,000 volumes, 
which is rapidly growing in size, as there is an annual allotment 
of Ks. 1,000 for its maintenance and extension. The staff consists 
of a Principal and sixteen Professors and Lecturers, none of whom 
receive a salary of less than Rs. 100 per mensem. The college is 
aflBliated to the Calcutta University and is, after the Presidency 
College, the largest first grade college under the control of that 

X 
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body. It also maintaius law classes iu which students can read 
for the degree of R.L. 

The Jagannatb College was founded as a proprietary college 
in 1883 but iu 1908 was transferred to a Board of Trustees on 
which the teaching staff is represented. Prior to that date 4t was 
located in poor buildings in a congested portion of the city, but it 
has recently been moved to more suitable quarters. The stock of 
apparatus is sufilcieDt for the First Arts standard under the exist¬ 
ing regulations, and there is a small library containing 800 
volumes. The staff consists of ten Masters of Arts and four 
assistants. The advantages offered by this institution are much 
inferior to those of the Government College, but the fees 
charged are considerably lower and this is a consideration with 
needy students. Government has recently made a capital grant 
of Bs. 90,000 and a recurring annual grant of Rs. 15,000 for the 
purpose of improving the administration of this college. 

A special feature of education in the Dacca district is the 
large number of schools which aspire to send up students to matri¬ 
culate at the Calcutta University and which are known as High, 
or Entrance schools. In 1872-73 there were six of these schools, 
twenty years Iqter there were 19, and in 1908-09 there were 45. 
Of these 2 were supported and managed by the Education Depart¬ 
ment, 9 were aided, and 34* were entirely unaided. The state¬ 
ment appended to this chapter, which gives particulars as to the 
location of these schools, shows what a very large proportion of 
them are situated in the Munsbiganj subdivision. Out of the total 
of 45 no less than 23 are to be found in Munsbiganj. The Govern¬ 
ment schools are well staffed and well equipped, but the same can¬ 
not be said of many of the aided and most of the unaided schools. 
The buildings and appliances are often quite inadequate, the 
staff is miserably paid, the instruction given poor, and the whole 
tone of the institution far from satisfactory. Borne of the schools 
are opened by generous individuals who have a laudable desire 
to advance education in their native villages, but who do not 
realise that the cause they have at heart would be better served 
if they were to combine with some other person to found a really 
efficient central school instead of starting an institution which can 
never thrive on the amount they are able to allocate for its support. 
Other schools owe their origin to those feuds which are so common 
in rural Bengal, and which are thus described by a Bengali gentle¬ 
man who is an Inspector of the Education Department: 

“ The high school as a rule has a committee and the com¬ 
mittee is often a hotbed of quarrel. And the quarrel arises some¬ 
times on trivial grounds such as the promotion or transfer of a 
boy. The rival school is started in most cases with insufficient 
or no funds. The teachers engaged, therefore, cannot be men 
of high qualifications for want of proper remuneration.” 


* luciuding 8 sohoola not recogiiUed by the UuiTerttity. 
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It 18 hardly to be expected that an institution that comes 
into existence amongst such circumstances and surroundings can 
do good work and there can be little doubt that the cause of 
education would be advanced by a process of consolidation. This 
principle has at last been accepted by the Calcutta University, 
and in 1907-08 a survey of high schools was carried out under 
its instruction. The result of the survey was that recognition, 
i.e*, the right of sending up pupils to the Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion of the University, was withdrawn from four schools and 
warnings were issued to several others. 

Middle schools are classed as middle English and middle Middle 
Vernacular, but in practice there is little difference as English schools, 
is freely taught even in the vernacular schools. Middle schools 
are as a rule poorly housed and poorly equipped and the staff is 
poorly paid, with the inevitable result that the education given 
is also poor. Parents prefer to send their sons w'henever possible 
to read the middle course at a high school and the number of 
middle schools does not increase. They are supported partly by 
fees, partly by subscriptions, partly by grants made to them by 
the District Board which vary from Rs. 10 to Ks 20 a month. In 
1908-09 there were 58 middle English schools of which 33 were 
aided by the District Board, 3 by the Education Department, and 
22 were unaided. Of the 75 middle vernacular schools, 67 includ¬ 
ing 53 departmental circle schools were aided and 8 unaided. 

T^e number of pupils in middle English schools was 4,882 and 
that attending middle vernacular schools was 4,219. A statement 
showing the distribution of the middle English schools is 
appended to this chapter. 

Primary schools are divided into upper and lower. In 1908-09 
there were 254 of the former with 12,782 pupils and 1,091 of the 
latter with 38,332 pupils. The course of instruction in a lower 
primary school consists of (1), Science Primers, standards I and II, 
writing and reading ; (2), Arithmetic including mental arithme¬ 
tic; (3), Drawing; (4) object les.sons; (5) drill. Upper primary 
schools add to this course a history reader and a literature book^ 
geography, and elementary geometry and mensuration. 

Most of these schools are housed in very humble quarters 
and their equipment and apparatus are simplicity itself. Many 
schools sit in a verandah or outbuilding belonging to the richest 
man in the village and those that rise to the dignity of a separate 
house can seldom boast of anything more pretentious than a hut 
with earthen floor, bamboo walls and roof of thatch. The appara¬ 
tus usually consists of nothing more than the boys’ own books 
and slates, and even ttie latter are occasionally dispensed with 
and the children learn to write on palm leaves. But simple 
though their quarters are, they satisfy the desires of those that 
use them. The Bengali has in his heart a certain contempt for 
biaterial luxury; be prefers (k> sit in spacious leisure to expending 
time and sweat on the improvement,of his dwelling and ha is pot 
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too exacting in his requirements when his children’s sohooUhouse 
is in question, in 1906 Government made a grant of Bs. 27,600 
for the erection of primary school buildings subject to the proviso 
that where possible one^fourtli of the sum should be raised from 
the villages in which the schoolhouses were built. But this 
liberality evoked little enthusiasm, and though 50 houses were 
ultimately erected the people evidently thought the whole matter 
something of a bore. In the flooded tracts the children have to 
come by water in the rains, and the collection of craft outside the 
door is quaint to a degree. Many paddle themselves to school iu 
big eartlien pipkins, others come on rafts of plantain trunks, and 
it is seldom that anyone rises to anything so elaborate as even the 
humblest skiff. 

Instruction There is a fine school in Dacca city for the training of 

in teac mg. pandits of middle scliools, and lower pandits of 

high schools. The school possesses a good library of over 5,<l00 
volumes and is well equipped in every way. There are six teach¬ 
ers on the staff, three of whom are Masters of Arts, and in 19U7 
there were 84 pupils on the rolls, exclusive of pandits under train* 
ing. For the training of lower primary teaoliers ttiere are schools 
at Munshiganj, MSni^anj, Ksipura, and Agla. 

“ The characteristic guru training school of Eastern Bengal 
has nothing attractive or insirping about it. A somewhat dis¬ 
hevelled mat or mud hut divided into two halves, an ill-qualified 
instructor; in place of an intelligent display of the methods of 
instruction, a string of lugubrious complaints from the guriis, 
bow their stipends and their pay are inadequate, how they have to 
yield up the fees and salary of their school for two years to 
a substitute, and how the chances are that wheu they return home 
they will find themselves permanently displaced by that very 
substitute, and left, us a result of their training, without even 
their former scanty means of livelihood. The arrangement for 
training of teachers is admitted on all hands to be unsuccessful. 

. This lamentable state of affairs can only be remedied by the 

erection of hostels, by the reduction of the length of ttie course, 
by the improvement of the condition of the gurus during the 
{lenod under training, and, above all, by the increase of the 
grant to those of them who undergo the prescribed course of 
instruction." 

These remarks which are taken from the Report on the 
Progress of Education in Eastern Bengal and Assam during 
the years 1901-02—1906*07 applied in all their entirety to 
the Dacca district. Hostels for the accommodation of the gurus 
have, however, now been erected and decent houses provide for 
most of the schools. 

The Ahsanuila School of Engineering attached to the Dacca 
Satmction. was originally founded in 1876 as a survey school. Iu 1902 

it was decided to convert the insiitotien into a school of Engineer¬ 
ing, the requisite funds being obtained from a grant of Bs. 60^)00 
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from OoTerntnent and a. donation of Rs, 1,12,000 from the late 
Nawab of Dacca. Fine buildings have been erected which include a 
hostel with accommodation for 100 students in close proximity to 
the Dacca College, and the necessary workshops have been fitted up. 

The coarse comprises the four overseer classes and pupils presenting 
themselves at the Sibpur College examination are eligible for Over* 
seer Ortificates. Arrangments have been made for the final 18 
months of practical training which leads up to the Foreman 
Mechanic’s Certificate and an artizan class has been opened. 

The original Survey School still continues in the shape of Amin 
and Survey classes, but their popularity has been to some 
extent affected by the transfer of work which used formerly to 
be done by Civil Court Amins to junior pleaders with a know¬ 
ledge of survey. The school has a European head master and 
a European foreman and has proved extremely popular In 
19Ul>()2 there were 140 pupils on the rolls, and in 1908-09 there 
were no less than 373. 

The medical school which is attached to the Mitford Hospital 
was fouuded in 1875. The present building was erected in 1889 ^hooh 
at a cost of Rs. 64,000, which was raised by private subscription, 
and contains two lecture rooms, two separate dissecting rooms for 
males and females, a laboratory, a library and a museum. 
Administrative sanction lias been accorded to the erection of an 
examination ball, a laboratory, a gymnasium and a hostel. The 
Civil burgeon of Dacca acts as Superintendent and the teaching 
stSff consists of five teachers, two demonstrators, one chemical 
and one anatomical assistant. The coarse extends to four years 
and practical instruction is given in the wards of the Mitford 
Hospital. Twenty-four scholarships and as many free student¬ 
ships axe annually awarded to successful students. The number 
of pupils on the rolls in 1908-09 was 205. 

The importance attached by Muhammadans to the acquisition Mubam- 
of a proper knowledge of the faith of IslSm has led to the develop- madan 
ment of a special class of educational institutions for their com- education, 
munity, t.c., modrasas, maktabs, and Koran schools. The 
course taught in madrasas is known as the Nezamiab course, 
and purports to be based on the system of instruction followed in 
the Nezamiab College of Bagdad which was founded in 1065 A.D. 
and was for two centuries the great centre of Muhammadan 
learning. The pupils are divided into two divisions. 1 he senior 
division comprises four classes and the subjects taught are Arabic. 
and Persian literature, rhetoric, Muhammadan jurisprudence, 
logic, science of controversy, philosophy, scholastic theology, 
arithinetio, geometry and history. The junior division has from 
four to seven classes and the coarse generally consists of Arabic 
and Persian literature, grammar, elementary logic, arithmetic aud 
Muhammadan law. The premier madrasa of the provit.ce is the 
Dacca Madrasa, which was founded in 1872. The institution owes 
-ita origin to the liberality of a pious gentleman, Haji Mohammad 
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Mnbsiin, a resident of Hugli district, who died in 1806, and left 
an estate which yielded an income of about Rs. 46,000 per annum 
to be devoted to charitable purposes. The madrasa is divided into 
two departments, the Anglo-Persian department which is simply 
a high school teaching up to the matriculation examination, and 
the Arabic department in which English can be taken as an 
optional subject. The staff consists of 21 maulvis and masters in 
addition to the Superintendent and the institution receives an 
annual grant of Rs. 2,400 from provincial funds. There is a fine 
hostel attached which was erected in 1905 at a cost of Rs. 45,500, 
two-thirds of which were conirihuted by private persons and the 
rest by Government. Other senior institutions are the Ahsaniah 
end Hammadiah madrases in Dacca city. 

Outside the city there are 19 smaller madrasas which can 
hardly be regarded as very satisfactory institutions. They have 
little or no organisation, and are insufficiently staffed and poorly 
equipped. Tliey do not in all cases follow the full course of 
' studies prescribed for the corresponding classes in the larger 

madrasas and the education they impart is never such as will 
help a pupil in practical life. It is said that many of the 
students after receiving a very imperfect education return to their 
homes and endeavour to obtain a living as religious instructors, 
but as the supply is considerably in excess of the demand, there 
is often unseemly competition betw’een rival maulvis. There are 
four recognised middle madrasas which are virtually middle 
English schools with the addition of Urdu in standards I to SV 
and Persian in standard VI, They also have Arabic departments 
in which instruction is supposed tube given up to a sufficiently 
high standard. Maktabs are Koran schools which have developed 
into lower primary schools, and which receive aid from local 
funds if they reach the requisite standard of efficiency. In 1908- 
09 the number of these institutions was 167. Koran schools, as 
their name implies,impart purely religious instruction; their 
number in 1908-09 was 945 with 15,214 pupils. 

The figures of literacy quoted in the preceding pages have 
already indicated the extraordinary difference between the 
educational attainments of Hindus and Muhammadans. This 
difference is partly due to the conservative tendencies of Islftm, 
but to a much greater degree to differences in social position. 
The great majority of the manual workers are Muhammadans and 
it is rather qua manual worker than qua Muhammadan that they 
are illiterate. But even in the villages the Muhammadan is ceasing 
to be content with his position of educational inferiority and of 
recent years there has been a great increase of Muhamipadan 
students. In 1904-05 the pupils in public institutions numbered 
26,260 but in 1908-09 they were no less than 40,081 as 
compared with 45,731 Hindu pupils. 

Female Female education has made some progress of recent years 

edncation. but the progress continues to be slow. There is ono high school 
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for girls, the Eden female school, which was opened as a middle 
vernacular school in 1878, one middle and 548 primary schools. 

In addition to this, arrangements have been made for zenana 
classes in the city and a certain number of girls read in boys’ 
schools. The total number of females under instruction in 
public institutions in 1908-09 was 13,776, of whom the immense 
majority were in the primary stages. The percentage pf girls of 
school-going age who were actually at school was less than 7. 

In addition to the children who come within the purview of the 
Education Department, there are a certain number of girls 
belonging to prosperous Hindu families who receive some measure 
of instruction in their own homes, but the figures of the census of 
1901 showed conclusively how much leeway has still to be made up. 

St. Gregory’s School at Dacca, a high school managed by 
the Roman Catholic Mission, was founded in 1889 and offers 
instruction to Eurasian scholars. There are also four commercial 
schools under private management in the city at which type¬ 
writing and shorthand are taught. 

For the purposes of departmental control the district falls in .^dministn- 
the charge of the Inspector of Schools for the Dacca division. 

The stafl employed in 1909 consisted of 5 deputy inspectors, 11 sub¬ 
inspectors, 2 assistant sub-inspectors and 15 inspecting pandits. 


List of High Schools. 


Name of School. 

Name of ThSna. 

m 

JSadar Subdivision. 

Dacca Collegiate... 

• • • 

... Dacca City. 

„ Eden Female 


... Do. 

„ Armanitola 


Do. 

K. L. Jubilee ... 


Do. 

Pogose 


... Do. 

Imperial Seminary 

• . 

... Do. 

Ukils Institution 

t • • 

Do. 

Teghoria 

Iff 

... Keraniganj. 

Jaydebpur 

«• • 

Do, 

KSliganj 


... KBpBsia. 

Nawlibganj 


... NawBbganj. 

Govindapur 


... Do. 

Roail 

... ... SBbhBr. 

NBrSyanganj Subdivision. 

Nftr&yanganj 

• a. 

... NfirByanganj 

Baradi 

* t . 

bo. 

SonBkftnda 

. . . 

Do. 

SonBrgaon 


Do. 

RSipura 

... 

... haipura. 

Araihazar 

... 

... Rupganj. 

MurapBra 

... 

Do. 

Satir^ra ... 

... 

... Narsingdi. 
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MuuBhiganj ISubdivisioa. 


Name of School. 


Name of Tbftna. 


Monshiganj ... 

Bajrajugini 

Abdullapur 

PaikpSra 

SonSraug ... 

Autahai 

Kalma 

Svamagram Kadlmuath 

Kathadia Simulia 

Koothbhog 

Malkbfinagar ... 

IchSpura 

Uasara 

Beltali 

Bhagyakul 

Solaghar 

Brahmangaon ... 

lx>hajang 

Kukutia 

Kazirpagla 

Sidhesvari 

BSnari 

Telirbag 


Munsliiganj.* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Srinagar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

KajAbari. 

Do. 

Do. 


Mauikgaiij .Subdivision. 


Manikganj ... ... Manikganj. 

Teota Academy... ... ... .Sealo Aricha. 


List of Middle English Schools. 


Name of iScbool. Postal address. 

iSadar ISubdivisiou. 

Amligola 

... Dacca. 

Honda 

... Konda. 

Balia 

... Paralia. 

Khaah Uaola 

Do. 

.Salim’s 

... ... ... Dacca. 

Tetuljhora 

Nanuar 

.. Tetuljhora. 

... Nannar. 

Suapur 

... Suapur. 

Debiuagar 

DebiuHgar. 

Kusuinliati 

... ... Manudpur. 

N3t3yat)gauj Subdivision. 

Gopaldi 

... ... ... Meratali. 

Duptara 

... ... ... Duptara. 

Amdia 

... ... ... Panobdoua. 
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NarSyanganj Subdivision— 

Name of School. Postal address. 


Panchrakhi 

• • * 

... Duptara. 

BarpSra 

... 

... NEngalbanda BarpSra. 

Manipur 

... 

... Amirabadlapur. 

Sarrabad 

... 

... Belaba. 

Govindapur 

... 

... Do. 

Lakshipura 


... Do. 

Gotasia 

... 

... Gotasia. 

Lakbpur Simulia... 

... 

... Lakhpur. 

Sadbar Cbar 

•• 

... Paralia. 


Munsbiganj Subdivision. 

Gaodia 


... Gaodia. 

Bejgaon 


... Bejgaon. 

Rarikhal 


... MaijpSra. 

Abirpara 


... Serajdigha. 

Solagbar 


... Solaghar. 

Sekbernagar 


... Sekbernagar. 

Baraparoldia 


... Malkhanagar. 

Sridarkbola 


... Sekbernagar. 

B'eringi Bazar 


... Alunshiganj. 

• 

MSnikganj Subdivision. 

Baliati 


... Baliati. 

Cbandair 

... 

... Garpara. 

Dbankora 


... Dbankora. 

Daragrain 


... Saturia. 

Tilli 


.., Tilli. 

Jianpurchaklaradhia 


... Kbalsi. 

Kustia 


... Ghior. 

Mahadebpur ..» 

... 

.. MabSdebpur. 

Betila 


... Betila. 

Jhitka 

... 

... Jhitka. 

Krisbnapur 

... 

... Kanchonpur. 

I/}takbola 

... 

... Lotakbola. 

Diabari 

... 

... Jhitka. 

Bajkbara 

... 

... K3>jkhara. 

KBlibarnagar 

... 

... Chaudahar. 

Bakibaty 

... 

... Joy krisbnapur. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


GAZETTEER. 

Baidya Baxar.—Large bazSr situated io 23‘39 N. and 90*37 
E. on the right banic of the Meghna river. Baidya BSzSr is 
connected by road with NarSyanganj and has an unfavonrable 
repntation as being not unfrequently the scene of river dacoities. 

—Large village in the Munshiganj subdivision 
situated in 23'32 M and 90*29 E. which is best known as being 
the home of a very large number of Government servants. 

Baliati.—Village situated in 24 0 N. and 90*2 E. in the 
north of the Mlnikganj subdivision. A considerable trade in 
jute is done in the bazar, but the village is best known as the 
home of the Baliati Babus. From a distance their house stands 
up above the level p’ain, an imposing mass of masonry which 
recalls a Georgian country house in England. A closer inspection 
shows that it is not one fine house, but a terrace of five very 
ordinary ones. 

The founder of the family was one Gobinda Ram Shaha who 
was a big salt merchant in the middle of the 18th century. He 
left four sons: Dadhi Ram, Ananda Ram, Pandit liam and Golap 
Ram. Dadhi Ram left two sous whose descendants now form the 
“ east ” and “ west ” houses as they are called. Pandit Ram’s 
family forms the “ middle house ” and Golap Ram's the north 
house,” while Ananda Ram’s descendants are known as the 
** GolSbSi'i.” The JagannAth College in Dacca was founded and 
endowed by a member of the BSliati family, Babu Kishori l4l 
Ray Chaudhri, in memory of bis father. 

Barmi. —Large b3z3r situated in 23*42 N and 90*31 E. 
population, 1911, 276. The place is a collecting centre in the 
north of the district for jute, which is then despatched down the 
Lakshya to NSrSyanganj. The ruins of an old indigo factory 
are situated close by. 

Baradi. —Village situated in 23*42 N. and 90*38 E, in the 
NirSyanganj subdivision, the residence of the Nags of BAradi. 
Population, 1911, 1,189. The Nag family originuly came from 
Bakarganj and their fortunes were founded by one Nayananda Nag, 
an eminent and learned man at the court of Nawftb of Mursbidl- 
Md, who was rewarded with a large jagir of land for his skill in 
deciphering a letter which came from Constantinople. The family 
estates are situated at Nagabsd in the Tippera district immedi¬ 
ately opposite to BSradi, and are divided into three shares or 
kiaycu, Che eastern, the western, and the middle or paneh hiaya 
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Situated as they are on the banks of the MegbnS, whose chang¬ 
ing current gives rise to many land disputes, the Nag family has 
always been noted for the capable and courageous manner in 
which they have defended their own interests and for the skill 
they have displayed in fishing in troubled waters. Various 
members of the family have been efficient Government servants, 
others have lent their undoubted abilities to less worthy leaders. 
In the words of the member of the family who supplied the 
account of its history. “ In the dark days of the sepoy mutiny 
they stood by the side of Government without seeking to attract 
notice by ostentatious ojjerations.” 

Bhagyakhul.—Village situated on the banks of the Padmft 
river in the south-west corner of the Munshiganj subdivision. 
It is the family home of the wealthy BhSgyakul Babus, but 
as it is exposed to the erosive action of the river, they have 
abandoned the attempt to erect masonry buildings and their 
present quarters are of the most primitive description. There 
is a prosperous market at BhSgyakul and a charitable dispensary 
maintain^ by the family. The BhSgyakhnl Babus have'made 
their fortunes in trade and the principal members of the family 
lire in Calcutta. 

Dacca.— 'The city of Dacca is situated in 33*43 N. and 90*24 
E., on the north bank of the Huri Ganga river, eight miles above its 
junction with the Dhaleswari and 254 miles distant from Calcutta 
bj rail and river, vid Nariyanganj, and Ooalando. The Dacoa-My- 
mensingh branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway runs 
through the town, and in addition to its communication by rail 
it is connected by road with Mymensingh and with the port of 
NSrSyanganj. The latter road is nine miles long and is metalled. 
The Buri Ganga is open for steamer traffic in the rains but 
will only carry native boats of light draught in the dry season. 

It has been suggested by Taylor that Dacca may be identi¬ 
cal with Bengala, a large and wealthy city to which reference is 
often made by European travellers in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. This view receives some confirmation from 
the fact that Dacca and Bengala are never both mentioned by 
the same author. Methold describes RftjmahSl and Bengala as 
being “ faire cities ” while Herbert and Maudelso who travelled 
about the same time refer to Dacca and Rsjmahftl, but make no 
mention of Bengala. Rennell states that Bengala was near the 
eastern mouth of the Ganges and that its site had probably been 
diluviated by that river, but Taylor points out that though the 
natives have traditions regarding the destruction of Seripur and 
Kolesar, they have never even heard of Bengala.* Whether Dacca 
and Bengala were identical it would be hard to say, but there can 
be little doubt that the town was a place of some importance even 
before it became the scene of the Provincial Government in 1608. 


* Topography of Oacca, p. 92. 
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BfijB MSn Singh, Akbar’s famous general, administered the 
country from this spot for some years, and in 1608 IslBm KbBn 
moved his capital here from BBjmabBL Three explanations are 
given of the origin of the city’s name: one that it is derived from 
the dhak (butea frondosa), a tree which is said to have been 
common there in ancient times; another that it took its name from 
Dbakeswari, ‘the concealed g^dess,’ whose temple is said to 
have been first erected by BallBl Sen ; while a third story has it 
that IsiBm KhBn fixed the boundaries of the city at those points 
north, east and west where the sound of the drums (dhak) beaten on 
the river banks ceased to be andible. From 1608 to 1639 Dacca 
continued to be the capital Sf Bengal, but in the latter year the 
Government was retransferred to BBjmahBl where it remained for 
one and twenty years. In 1660 Rliv Jumla again made Dacca the 
capital and it continued to enjoy this proud position till 1704 
when the court was moved to MursbidBt^d. It is said that when 
the city was at the height of its glory it extended from JBfara- 
bBd on the west to Fostgola on the east, a distance of ten miles, 
and on the north nearly fifteen miles to the Tangi river, and 
that the population was close upon 900,000 persons.* A large 
proportion of these people were no doubt hangers-on of the court 
and the military forces and much of the city doubtless was of the 
nature of a camp. 

Tavernier visited Dacca in 1666 and described it in terms 
which are sufficiently modest but are in fair accord with the 
Dacca of the present day. ^ 

Dacca is a great town that extends itself only in length ; 
every one coveting to have a house by the Ganges side. The 
length of this town is above two leagues. And indeed from the 
last brick bridge, which I mentioned, to Dacca there is but one 
continued row of houses separated one from the other, inhabited 
for the most part by carpenters that build galleys and other small 
vessels. These houses are properly no more than paltry huts 
built up with bamboo and daubed over with fat earth. Those of 
Dacca are not much better built. The Governor’s palace is a 
place enclosed with high walls, in the midst whereof is a pitiful 
house built only of wood. He generally lodges in tents which 
he causes to be set up in the great court of that enclosure. The 
Hollanders finding that their goods were not safe in the ordinary 
bouses of Dacca have built them a very fair house and the English 
have another which is reasonably handsome. The church of the 
Austin Friars is all of brick and is a very comely pile.” t 

It is strange that Tavernier makes no reference to the two 
katras which had been built before tbe date of his visit, as the 
btirrd katra at any rate is an imposing building. 

Tavernier s description agrees with that given by an Italian 
called Manuoci who visited it a few years earlier. According to 

* Bahman All's Tarikh-i Dbaka, USB., v. 35. 
t Tavernier, Travels in India, Fart ll, Book 1, p. 66. 
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him ** The city of Pacca without being strong or large has many 
inhabitants, most of its houses are made of straw. At this period 
there were two factories, one English and the other Dutch; there 
were many Christians, white and black Portuguese, with a church 
served by a friar called Afostinho.” During the ten years that 
followed Tavernier’s visit the city seems to have grown for a 
certain Captain Bowrey who came there about 1678 writes of 
it as follows:— 

The Citty of Dacca is a very large spacious one, but standeth 
upon low swampy ground and the water thereof very brackish, 
which is the only inconvenience it hath, but it bath some very 
fine conveniences that maketh amends, havinge a fine and large 
river that runneth close by the walls thereof, navigable for ships 
of 5 or 600 tunns in burthen, and the water of the river beinge an 
arme of the Ganges is extraordinary good, but it is a great way 
to be fetched by some of this citty. for it is not lesse in circuit 
than 40 English miles. 

“ An admirable citty for its greatnesse, for it’s magnificent 
buildings, and multitude of inhabitants. A very great and potent 
army is here in constant sallary and readinesse, as alsoe many 
large, stronge and stately elephants, trained up for a warlike 
service, which are kept continually neare to the Pallace. 

Many elephants, both for warre and state, are here kept by 
several rich men, and therefore by consequence a very great 
BOldiary, for noe man in the kingdome is admitted to ride an 
elefhant in state, unlesse he continually keep 500 horse to be 
ready at the Prince’s service.” 

In 1713 the city was visited by a Jesuit priest who refers to 
it in by no mean favourable terms. Pour ce qui est de la 
ville rien de plus sale et de plus mal-propre,” He stated that 
the streets were full of dirt and ordure which s'y rassemblent 
after the slightest shower, and these are characteristics which 
have unhappily survived down to the present day. * 

The actual area of the city within municipal limits is 6*05 
square miles, and the new civil station to the north covers an area 
of *77 of a square mile, A traveller approaching the town from 
NBrftyanganj first meets with small huts similar to the ones refer¬ 
red to by Tavernier, and the garden-houses of wealthy merchants, 
but shops and masonry buildings appear a few hundred yards 
to the east of the Dolai Khal. This creek is crossed by a fine 
suspension bridge erected by public subscription during the magis¬ 
tracy of Mr. Walter in 1830. Shortly after passing the bridge 
the Sutrapur BBzBr, a great centre for the grain trade, stretches 
away towards the north but the main road keeps near the river 
through FarBshganj, a small tract of laud which belongs to the 
French Government and which is now a centre for the lime trade. 

* Principal Heads of the History and SStatistics of the Dacca Division, 
p. 80 . 
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¥Voin tbe Northbrook Hall a fioe embankment, known as the 
Btiokland Bund, stretches along the river to the end of the Nswftb's 
Palace. It is this river frontage which has earned for Dacca 
the title of the Venice of the East, and which undoubtedly, when 
tbe stream is descending in full flood, affords a view that contains 
some elements both of the stately and the picturesque. At the 
eastern end of the embankment is the magnificent dwelling of two 
bankers, Babus Rup Lai Das and Raghu I^al Das, and at the western 
end the Ahsun Munsil or palace of the Kawftb. Between them are 
the residences of the Commissioner, the Collector, the Civil Sur¬ 
geon, and one or two European and Indian gentlemen. The Buck- 
land Bond is about three-quarters of a mile in length but its 
appearance as a piomenade is to some extent marred by the fact 
that it is liable to be overtopped by high floods and by the diffi¬ 
culty experienced in entirely prohibiting its use as a place of 
disembarkment for passengers and goods. When the embankment 
finishes the river is fringed by houses, some of which are both 
dignified and picturesque, conspicuous amongst which stand out 
tbe two fine old Muhammadan ruins, the Bara and Chota Katra. 

Back from the river the effect, unfortunately, is very much 
less pleasing. Leaving the Buckland Bund the road turns inland 
and runs parallel with tbe river, but three or four hundred yards 
away from it, through Patuatuli, Islimpur, Babu BazSr, and 
Mogultuli to the Ohauk or Market Place, and thence to the LSI 
BSgb, where the city proper may be said to end, though the 
municipal boundary is some distance farther on. Tbe road is ^ery 
narrow, and for a distance of 1,500 yards its width from bouse to 
house varies from <10 to 25 feet and in places is only 18 feet This 
totally inadequate channel for the commerce of the city is packed 
with foot passengers, through whom lumbering bullock carts and 
ramshackle ticka gharis with difficulty make their way and on 
either side is bordered by mean and dirty looking shops. The 
cbauk is a large square which is crowded with stalls and surround¬ 
ed by unassuming shops and other buildings Tbe jail and 
lunatic asylum lie at tbe back of the chauk, while the Mitford 
Hospital is situated on the river front a little farther on. 
Beyond the hospital population and traffic become less congested 
and at the Lai Bggh we reach the suburban quarters of tbe town. 

The other main thoroughfare is known as the Nawftbpnr 
road and runs from the Buckland Bund northwards to the railway. 
This road is in places of a reasonable breadth and is not so mean 
and squalid as tbe one which runs westward to tbe ohauk. 
Between tbe Buckland Rond and the place where it crosses the 
Dolai Kbftl it passes the old European Club, the Bank, tbe out- 
oherries of the Collector and the Judge, the church and the office 
the District Board. At tbe Dolai creek bridge it becomes 
inconveniently contracted and from here to the railway line there 
are a number of small shops interspersed with dwelling booses of 
very moderate appearance. 
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These tnro roads are the main arteries of the oitj but they 
are oouneoted with a great Dumber of lesser roads and lanes. 
The chief markets for the supply of food are situated at Sutrapnr 
and the Rai Saheb’s Bftzftr and their surroundings from the sanitary 
point of view are far from satisfactory. The great centre for the 
jute trade is Postgola, for the grain trade Sutrapur, and for 
lime Farkshganj. Most of the timber trade is done in the village 
of Keraniganj immediately opposite Dacca, but there is a large 
business in bamboos and caoework in Bangshal Bkzkr. The 
residential quarters most favoured by Indian gentlemen are Wari, 
Nawftbpur, Tanti Bkzkr, Bangla Bkzkr, Sutrapur, Laksbi Bkzkr, 
and Armenitola. Some of the houses are of considerable size, 
especially in the Bangla Bkzar, where many wealthy ShSbas live; 
but after the sites along the river’s bank, the most attractive 
residential quarter of the town is the suburb of Wari. This 
is a Khas Mahal which in 1888 was laid out for building by the 
Collector who subsequently as Sir I^ncelot Hare became Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of the province. It is intersected by wide roads, 
each house is surrounded by a pleasant garden and additional 
buildings cannot be erected without the Collector’s sanction. 

Nothing, in fact, could well be greater than the contrast 
between the amenities of Wari, and the squalid discomfort of the 
remainder of the town. For Dacca suffers from all the manifold 
drawbacks of an old Eastern city. The streets and lanes are 
extraordinarily narrow ; there are neither sidewalks nor room for 
them, and as the foot passengers wander at will all over the 
roadway, continual shouting or the ringing of a bell are required 
to clear a passage for a wheeled vehicle. In the absence of stone the 
roads have been metalled with burnt brick which is unable to stand 
the heavy traffic, so that the surface is worn into holes and in all 
but the wettest weather is intolerably dusty. There is no system 
of drainage either for the removal of sewage or of surface water and 
filth and garbage accumulate in all the lanes. The city is inter¬ 
sected by the Dolai KhSl and its dependant creeks, and though 
these channels are well enough when full of water in the rains, 
in the dry weather many of them contract into small pools filled 
with mud and every form of abomination. Many of the houses 
have been so built that it is impossibto to obtain access to their 
back premises, and it is calculated that there are no less 
than .'^,000 latrines in the city which are never cleaned. Many 
improvements have however been effected or taken into considera¬ 
tion since Dacca became the capital of the Province. The 
Nawibpur road has been metalled with stone, the water-works 
have Men enlarged, the conservancy arrangements have been 
remodelled and a drainage scheme is under consideration- 

One of the most crowded parts of the city is the SSukhkri 
BftzSr, the quarter of the workers in shells. The bouses here 
have a very narrow frontage with a quite disproportionate depth. 
The most extreme instance of a characteristic which is common in a 
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greater or a less degree to all the houses in this bazAr is to be found 
in a well built masonry dwelling which in 1909 was inhabited by 
a family of eight parsons. This extraordinary structure had a depth 
of 55* feet bjid a uniform hxes^dtix of 3 feet ^ inches only. An¬ 
other curious house is 60 feet deep, 27 feet high and only 6 feet 
wide. These houses are well built and kept in excellent repair 
but very little light or air can penetrate into the curious little 
cave-like chambers of which they are composed. 

The principal public buildings in Dacca are the Secretariat 
and Government House, the jail, the lunatic asylum, the Mitford 
Hospital, the college, and the raadrasa, the four Christian 
churches, Greek, Armenian, Protestant and Roman Catholic; 
the cutcherries of the Judge and the Collector-Magistrate, the 
offices of the Municipality and the District Board and the North¬ 
brook Hall. The cutcherries of the Magistrate-Collector and 
District Judge were completed in 1865. Prior to this the 
Collector held his office in the building which till 1905 was 
the Collegiate High School. In a letter written in 1857 he 
complains bitterly of his cramped quarters and describes how the 
Tauzinavis had to work in the kitchen and the NSzir to transact 
his business in the open air. The Magistrate held his court 
in what was afterwards the European Club, and the Civil Judge 
sat in the house which in 1907 was assigned as an office and 
residence to the Executive Engineer. 

The following account of the old buildings in Dacca has been 
for the most part condensed from Notes on the Antiquitieo of 
Dacca by Khan Bahadur Saiyid Aulad Husain, (Dacca, 1904). 
Of the European factories in Dacca no traces now remain. The 
English factory stood on the site of what till recently was the 
Dacca College. Even in 18,37 the only part of the building still 
existing was the outer wall. The site of the French factory is 
now covered by the women’s apartments in the Palace of the 
NawAb, the Ahsun Munzil, and the Dutch factory stood at the 
south-west corner of the compound of the Mitford Hospital. 

The Lai Bigh fort was commenced in 1678 by Prince Muham¬ 
mad Azam, but it was never completed by his successor, .Shaista 
KbSn. The enclosure is 2,000 feet long by 8,000 feet broad, but 
there are walls only aldllg two aides and the gateways though 
very * lofty and impressive are falling into ruins. From the 
architectural point of view the most interesting building in the 
fort is the tomb of Bibi Peri, daughter of Shaista Kh5n, a great 
niece of Nur JahSn, who died in 1684 A.D. The tomb is thus 
described by Colonel Cunningham: “ The tomb is built entirely 
of stone, of black basalt from Gaya, grey sandstone from Chunar 
and white marble from Jaypur, It consists of nine rooms, the 

central one being 19 feet 3 inches square.The walls of the 

central room are of white marble, panelled with black lines, and 
the floor is laid out in a small pattern of the same material. 
The walls of the four central side rooms are also white marble, 
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but the walls of the corner rooms are decorated with glazed tiles. 

The colours of the panels are dark bine, orange, green and purple, 
on a yellow ground, with borders of orange and blue flowers on 
a green ground. But the most curious part of the tomb is its 
roof, which is built throughout in the old Hindu fashion of over¬ 
lapping layers. The summit of the roof is 19 feet 11 inches 
from the ground and on the top of the pyramid is a small 
dome, about ten feet in diameter covered with copper plates. 

The sarcophagus in the central room is of white marble.** • There 
are a hamman and the ruins of a mosque in the fort, but the 
principal mosque in this quarter is one just outside the southern 
wall, measuring 164 feet by 54 feet. It was built by the Prince 
who afterwards became the Emi)eror Farrukh Siyar at the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century and is still in use. 

The Bara Katra was built in 1664 by Mir Abul Kasim. It The Katras. 
offers a noble front to the river with its lofty and imposing 
central gateway which is flanked by smaller entrances and by 
two octagonal towers, but was formerly used as a caravan serai. 

Much of the building is now in a very dilapidated state. On 
the south bank of the Huri Ganga opposite to the Bara Katra 
are a tower and a few ruined chambers which are the ^ole remains 
of the Zanjira Palace, vvhicli was built by Ibiahiin Kbin about 
1620, It is said ttiat the palace was connected wdth the north 
bank of the river by a w'ooden bridge, though at the present day 
it is difficult to imagine the Buri Ganga being spanned so easily. 

• The Chota Katra is situated about one hundred yards to the 
east of the Bara Katra, and was built by Shaista Khan in 1663. 

The plan is similar to that of the Bara Katia but the style of 
architecture is similar to that which is known as Shaistakhani. 

It is now used as a warehouse. 

The Uusaini Dalan is a large two-storied building in the The Husainl 
north of the city which was built by Mir Murad, Superintendent Oalan. 
of the Fleet, in 1642. The Muharram is celebrated here and 
a grant for the purpose which was made by the Nawab has been 
continued by the British Government. The Imilding was badly 
damaged by the earthquake of 1897 and was restored by the late 
Nawab Sir Ahsanullah Bahadur, K.C.I.E., at a cost of nearly a 
lakh of rupees. 

The following are some of the most interesting mosques in other 
the city. The mosque on the west side of the Chauk was built mosques 
by Shaista Khan in 1676. It measures 50 feet by 25 feet and is 
kept in a state of very good repair. Khan Muhammad Mirdha^s 
mosque is situated a little to the north*west of the Lai Bagh 
and was built in 1706. It stands on a platform measuring 125 
feet by 100 feet and, as the mosque is very poorly endowed, the 
rooms below the platform are let to the Municipality as a stalile 
for their bullocks. The oldest mosque in the oily is Binat Bibi*s 


Arclucological Survey of Bengal, Vol, 15, p. IIG. 
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mosque at Narandia which was built in A.D. 1456, but it has 
nothing but its age to recommend it. Other old mosques are 
the one in Ashik Jamadftr’s lane which is ascribed to IslSlm 
Khftn, who made Dacca his capital in 1608 and the one in 
Naswala Gulli which was built in 1458. The Churihatta mosque 
is situated about a quarter of a mile west of the Chauk and 
the interior measures 30 feet bv 15. Tradition has it that a 
Hindu official was ordered to build a mosque at the spot butr 
built a temple instead, but that this was converted into a mosque 
ni 1649 A.D. fhe mosque and mausoleum near the southwest 
corner of the Ramna race-course must have been originally 
liandsoine bpildings but they are now in a very dilapidated 
state. They were built by Ilaji KliwSja ShahbS.z in 1679 A.D 
The mosque measures 68 by 26 feet and is surmounted by three 
domes. The mausoleum is 26 feet square and has one dome 
only. 

On the Mymensingh road just north of the railway crossing, 
beyond the new civil station, is the mosque of Khwaja Ambar which 
Was built in 1680 A 1). The building is surmounted by three 
handsome domes, but is now in a very dilapidated state. A deep 
w’ell dug by tbe pious founder iu tlie compound still yields 
particularly good water, and the brick biiilge built by him across 
the Iskatan Khal where it crosses the Mymensingh road is still 
in use. KhwAja Ambar is said to have been the head eunuch of 
•Shaista Kh5u. West of the city, about two miles beyond the 
nninicipal boundary, is the Satgambaz Mosque, whicli measihes 
58 by 27 feet The main building is surfnoiiute<l by three domes 
and there are domes on the towers that tiank each of the four 
corners. This mosque originally stood on the banks of the Buri 
Ganga but the river has now receded fully a mile towards the 
south. 'IVadition bas it that it was built by Shaista KhSn and 
that the mausoleum close by covers tlie tombs of two of the 
daughters of that great Na\^5h. The mostjue in Babu BazSir was 
also built by Shaista Klian, and in his residence close by on the 
site of what is now the .Mitford Hospital, he is said to have met 
Tavernier. Not faraway, about a mile to the north-west of the 
pilkhana, is tbe mausoleiifn of Dara Begam. The inner ax)artment 
IS 27^ fe'^'t square, the walls are 7 feet thick and the dome 
which crowns the whole is the largest in the city, having a 
diameter of 25 feet. At Azimpura there is a mosque owned by 
the descendants of a famous saint. The head of the family for 
the time being, following the example of his pious ancestor, 
never leaves the precincts of his mosque and compound. The 
Pagla bridge is an interesting old relic on the Nftrftyangauj 
road. It is said to have been built by Mir Jumla about 1660, 
though Bishop Heber states that the natives told him that the 
architect was a Frenchman. The bridge is now in ruins but two 
towers are still standing and the general effect is rather pic¬ 
turesque. 
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The most celebrated temple in Dacca is the DhAkeswari Hindu 
which is situated in the north-west corner of the town. The temples, 
temple is said to have been originally founded by Ballal Sen 
in gratitude for assistance rendered to his mother when she was 
banished here with her infant after her intrigue with the river 
Brahmaputra had been discovered. BSijS MSn Singh^ Akbar’s 
famous general, is said to have rebuilt the shrine, but all traces 
of these ancient temples have disappeared and the present build¬ 
ing is ascribed to the piety of an employe of the Company who 
lived about two liundred years ago. In the NawSbpur road is the 
shrine of Lakshi Nar^yan who is an object of special reverence 
to the Basaks inhabiting this quarter. One of the exterior stones 
of the temple abutting on the road is worn smooth by the fore¬ 
heads of devout Hindus saluting the deity within. The Shivbari 
and the Kaliha(i near the Kamna race-course have also recently 
attracted many worshippers. 

The histoiy of Dacca as a trade centre is virtually the history commerce, 
of the district, and will be found discussed in detail in ("hapter 
VII. At the present (lay it is to some extent hampered as a trade 
centre by the deterioration of tlie Biiri Ganga. During the rains 
that river is open to steamer traffic along its whole length, but in 
the dry weather only the smallest country boats can enter its 
western month and even steam launches cannot get up to the city 
from the east. Dacca collects jute and oil-seeds for export, but 
is not so large an emporium as Narayanganj, and it has a fair 
eXport business in hides. The principal imports are grain, 
salt, oil, piece-goods, lime, stationery, umbrella^*, drugs, ready¬ 
made clothing, and the miscellaneous articles which an American 
would describe as ‘notions.’ There are few weavers of fine 
muslin left, but a few looms still are worked in Wan*. There is, 
however, a considerable manufacture of jhajypans and kasidas 
which are exported to Turkey and Arabia. Other industries are 
shell cutting, which has its centre in the SankhSri BSzar, brass 
and metal work in the Tatari B5zar, gold and silver work in the 
Tanti BAz&r and NawShpiir, .soap-making and boat-building The 
Bank of Bengal at Dacca is the financial centre not only of the 
district but of much of Eastern Bengal and there are a certain 
number of wealthy money-lenders in the B^zSr. 

The water-works of Dacca took their origin in gift of Water 
Ks. 60,000 made by Nawab Sir Abdul Gani, K.C.S I., m 1871 to 
commemorate the recovery of King Edward VII, then Prince of 
Wales, from a serious illness. This gift was subsequently doubled 
by the generous donor and another half lakh was given by his 
son Nawftb Sir Ahsanullah, K.C.LE., to form the nucleus of a 
maintenance fund. The works were completed in January 1878 
at a cost ot Ks. 1,95,000, the amount in excess of the gift of one 
lakh being paid by Government. The water was drawn from the 
Buri Ganga, passed through settling tanks and filtering beds, and 
distributed through miles of pipes fitted with 25 street stand- 
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posts. The daily supply of filtered water available was 200,000 
gallons. This supply was far from meeting the requirements of 
the city and the system was extended from time to time, 
Bs. 25,000 being provided for the purpose by the NawRb and 
Bs. 1,25,00<) by the Municipality. Ultimately there were nearly 
16 miles of piping with 142 street hydrants. In 1893, the great 
disturbers of Eastern Bengal began to make their influence felt. 
The main stream of the Buri Oanga receded and a chiir began to 
form in front of the intake pipe. The length of the pipe was 
extended and a channel was dug through the chur in the dry 
season. But these expedients proved of no avail in face of the 
constantly increasing size of the chur, and ultimately a new 
pumping station 1 ad to be erected on the further edge to drive 
the water across it through an open conduit into a pool from 
which it could be drawn by the main suction pipe. It was then 
felt that the time had come to remodel the whole system. The 
population had outgrown the available supply of water, the 
engines were old and expensive in their working and the supply 
of the unfiltered water precarious and unsatisfactory. It was at 
first suggested that four W’ells each 26 feet in diameter should 
be sunk in the chur and the water pumped direct from them 
into the mains but this scheme was rejected, as, apart from other 
objections, it was considered doubtful whether the wells would 
yield the requisite supply of water. Ultimately administrative 
sanction was accorded to a scheme estimated to cost Rs. 5,00,000, 
of which Rs. 3,00,000 were given as a grant by Government 
and the remainder as a loan to the Municipality repayable in 
twenty years. Under this scheme two new engines have been 
provided each capable of pumping li)0,000 gallons per hour 
and the tw'o old Worthington pumps which can deliver 40,000 
gallons an hour are retained as a reserve. The water is drawn direct 
from the river through a suction pipe 1,600 feet long, is filtered in 
six jewel filters, and is finally distributed thougliout the city. 
Much credit is due to the Chairman of the Municipality NawSb 
KhwSlja Muhammad Yusuf KhSn Bahadur, for the tact and ability 
shown by biin in bringing to a conclusion a scheme that was beset 
with many difficulties. A note recorded by him in 1908 on the water¬ 
works remodelling scheme contains much useful information. 

The Anglican cemetery is situated in the north-east corner of 
the city and was consecrated by Bishop Heber in 1824. It is des¬ 
cribed by that prelate as being about a mile distant Irom the inhabi¬ 
ted portion of the city and as surrounded by a wilderness of jungle. 

** Some fine elephants with their mahouts were browsing on 
the trees and bushes round the walls and amid the neighbouring 
ruins. Indian cattle occupied the little grassy glades which 
intersected what would else have been a trackless forest and the 
whole had so wild and characteristic an appearance that I regretted 
that I had no time to make a drawing.”* 

• Ue^)er'8 Journal, Vo).T, p IftT. ~ 
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Since the development of the Khas Mahal of Wan the ceme¬ 
tery has had adjoining it on the west areally charming suburb 
and Heberts description is of interest from the contrast it affords 
to the present day surroundings. The cemetery has still plenty 
of vacant space and is tastefully laid out with avenues of casuarina 
trees and beds of flowers. The most conspicuous object is a 
Moorish gateway wliich now stands near the centre of the 
enclosure and thus indicates that the original cemetry must have 
been considerably enlarged. 

The Baptist Mission has a cemetery close by but it contains 
no tombs of special interest The Greek cemetery is to the west 
of the race-course and is in a very neglected state. Cemeteries for 
Muhammadans have been o[)ened by the municipality, but Muham¬ 
madan graves are to he found on almost any piece of waste land 
in the suburbs and afford a far from pleasing spectacle. A frame¬ 
work of bamboo is ])laced above the body and the earth heaped 
upon it. When the bamboos rot the earth falls in and the grave 
is left as an empty liole two or three feet deep A piece of land 
closely pitted with tiiese lioles has a most melancholy appearance. 

The European residences in old Dacca were not uncomfort-Ttie New 
able houses and had the advantage of being situated near thegj^^l^^ 
river. They were, however, surrounded by the most densely 
crowded portions of the city which had to be traversed before 
either walking or driving could be enjoyed in comfort. The new 
station has been located to the east and west of the Ramna race- 
cdhrse stretching away towards the Mirpur road. The site is an 
open one and beyond it the country has some claims to beauty, 

80 that in time to come, new Dacca may be a not unpleasant place 
of residence. The Ramna race-course was first cleared by Mr. 

Dawes, the Magistrate, in 1825, who threw up the mound at the 
northern end now known as Dawes’ folly. 

The city of Dacca is so intimately associated with its NawSbs The family 
that no account of it would be complete without some reference 
to the history of the family of the present NawSb of Dacca. This Dacca, 
family has no connection with the old Muhammadan rulers of 
the province but is descended from KhwSja Abdul Hakim who 
was governor of Kashmir during the reign of the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah Abdul Hakirn was at Delhi when the city 
was sacked by Nadir Shab and fled to Bengal with the remnants 
of his fortune. He settled in Sylhet but on his death his two 
brothers moved to l>acca, where one of them, Maiilvi Abdullah, 
was the founder of the pre.^^ent family. This gentleman was 
succeeded by Manlvi Ahsanullah, the great-great-grandfather of 
the present Nawab, who died soon afterwards when on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca. Up to this time the family had been engaged 
in trading in gold dust and skins, but the next head, Maulvi 
Hafizullah, brotlier of Ahsanullah, began to invest the property in 
land. He was succeeded by Maulvi Abdul Kafur, who was 
followed by Khwaje Alimullah, great-grandfather, Nawftb Sir 
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Abdul Oani grandfather, and Nawftb Sir AhsanoUab, father of Sir 
Salitnullah, G.C.I.E., the present Nawftb Rabftdur of Dacca. 

Maulvi Hafizullah and Khwftja A li mullah accumulated a 
magnificent estate, and though its dignity and importance has 
been diminished by the Muhammadan law of inheritance which 
allocates it to numerous shareholders it is still a splendid 
property. The Nawftbs of Dacca have now for several generations 
maintained the traditions and position of great nobles, and their 
influence over the Muhammadan community was and is immense. 
The Ahsun Munzil, which was built in 1872, is a stately residence 
whose public apartments are furnished in the best European 
style and their garden houses at Dilkusha, 'Shfth BSg, and 
BSgSiilAri give evidence of equally good taste. The NawShs 
ofifeied a splendid hospitality alike to Europeans and to Indians 
and to the poor of the city they were an ever present help in 
trouble. Even at the present day when the resources of the 
estiite have been to some extent dissipated by their distribution 
into so many channels no less than Rs. 65,000 are annually spent 
on religious and charitable purpo.seK and the liberality of the 
NawSbs in the past has been phenomenal They gave 4] laLhs 
of rupees to provide Dacca with electric light, 2] lakhs for water¬ 
works, a lakh for the Dacca relief fund and another lakh for the 
Dacca plague fund, but these are only ttie more conspicuous of 
their many benevolences. The present NawSb Sir Salimullah was 
created a K.C S.I. in 1908 and a G C-I.E. in 1911 and has served 
on the legislative council of the Viceroy. He takes a keen interest 
in everything affecting the Muhammadan community and was a 
staunch supporter of the Government during the agitation that 
followed the partition of Bengal. He is not, however, the only 
distinguished member of his family for his uncle, NawSb 
Muhammad Yusuf, has for many years done exceptionally 
meritorious work as Chairman of the Municiiiality and Vice- 
Chairman of the District Board. 

Dasora.—Head-quarters village of the M&nikganj Subdivi¬ 
sion situated in 23'’ 53' N. and 96° 2' E. The village and bSz&r 
stand on a fine grass Mai dan on the banks of a kh3l which in 
the rains is conner^ed with the Dhaleswari river. The public 
offices include the outcherries of the Subdivisional Officer and 
of the three Munsifs stationed here, a brick built sub-jail with 
accommodation for 22 prisoners, a charitable dispensary with 
eight beds, an entrance school, a bonded liquor warehouse and 
the office of the Sub-Registrar. The police station is situated 
on the banks of the Dhaleswari river about two miles away. 
Dftsora like the rest of the Mftnikganj subdivision is a feverish 
locality and the District Board have recently spent a large sum of 
money in digging tanks and using the earth obtained from them 
to fill up the insanitary ditches and hollows which surrounded 
most of the habitations in the centre of the town. 
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Dhamrai*—A large village situated on the Bansi river in 
23^ 65' N. and 90'’ 13' E.; population, 1911,635. DhAmrAi is built 
upon a low bill of laterite, which is an outlyer from the high 
land of Bhowal, standing up amidst the swamps that lie to the 
north of the Dhaleswari. DhilmrSi is much more of a town than 
most of the villages of Dacca. Many of the houses are built of 
masonry and the laterite soil discourages that luxuriant growth of 
vegetable life which is so characteristic of a Bengali village. A 
broad road runs through the place, in which stands a colossal car 
adorned with rough carvings, some of which depict the workings 
of the reproductive instinct in its most abandoned forms. This 
car is used in the Rathjatra festival in June-July when DhimrSi 
is crowded with pilgrims. There is a large mosque in the 
village to which is attached a Muhammadan school. 

Dhankora. —Village situated in the Manikganj thina, 
which is the seat of the DhSlnkora zamindArs. The founder of 
the family was l^am Narasingha Ray, the great-great-grandfather 
of the present zamindArs who was a legal practitioner and 
shop-owner at iMyrnensiugh. The estate pays a revenue of 
Rs. 10,483. The present owners of the property are two cousins 
Babus Hem Chamlra Ray Chaudhuri and Baba Dinesh Chandra 
Ray Chaudhuri 

Durduria. —Ruins of a fort on the banks of the Lakshya 
river in 24'7' N and 90' 3 4' E., nearly opposite the village of 
KSpftsia. Tlie fort is in the form of a crescent resting on the 
rifer, the outer wall, which is surrounded by a moat, being about 
two miles in circumference Within this there is a second earth¬ 
work and in the centre of all there are the ruins of the citadel, which 
seems to have been built of brick. Ou tlie opposite bauk of the 
Lakshya there are mounds and scattered hricks which suggest that 
the place was once the site of a city of considerable size. Accord¬ 
ing to Taylor, who describes the place.s at length (Fo^wgraphy 
of Dacca, p. 113), the fort is said to have been erected by 
Rani Babani wiio was probably the last of the Buuea RSjSs 
at the time of the Muiiammadan invasion in 1204 A.D. The 
fort was twice besieged by the Emperor of Delhi in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century but on both occasions unsuccessfully. 
The fort at Durduria is sometimes spoken of as the Ekdala fort, 
the name having been transferred from the fort at Ekdala, 
eight miles lower down the river. 

Jaydebpur —Village situated in 24^0' N. and 9u'25' E. 
Jaydebpur is the family seat of the zamindars of Bbowal who 
are generally considered to be the leading family of Hindu 
landlords in the district. They have been in possessiou of 
their estates for upwards of ten generations; their property 
has not been dissipated amongst a multitude of oo-sharers, and 
much of it lies in a compact block, surrounded by a ring fence. 
It has always been the tradition of the family to do things in the 
grand style. They gave, for instance, the land required for the 
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railway and for roads through Bhowal free of oharge and for several 
generations they have maintained a fine establishment at Jaydebpur. 
The first ohief of Bhowal was Fazl Ghazi, one of the followers of 
I«S Khftn, whose descendant Bab&dur received a jagir of 22 
parganas in Eastern Bengal from the great Emperor Akbar. The 
estate remained in tlie family of tlie Ghazis, who settled at 
K&liganj, till the time of one Daulat Ghazi, who received a fresh 
settlement in 1645 A.D. Daulat Ghazi failed to exercise proper 
supervision over his affairs or his employes, his revenue was not 
paid up with punctuality and it is alleged that the Mughal 
authorities deprived him of the zamindSri and settled it with 
three of his Hindu servants, Bala HSm, Krishna Rim Chaudhari 
of Gacha aud Balsanna Ghosh. Bala RSm was succeeded by his 
son isrikrishna aud the sauad dated 1683 A.1). confirming him in 
the zamindSri is still preserved amongst the family archives. 
The new zamind&rs at first made some arrangement for the 
support of their former masters but these allowances were 
withdrawn, and though the Ghazis contested their title, both by 
force of arms and in the law courts, they met with no success in 
either field and their claims were finally rejected in a judgment 
delivered in 17l)4 A.D. The present Jaydebpur family traces its 
descent to Ke^hab, a learned pandit of Bajrajogini in Munshiganj. 
Fourth in descent from him was Bala RSra, who was the diwan of 
Daulat Ghazi and succeeded in ousting bis master and obtaining 
settlement in his place in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Sixth in descent from Bala RSm was Lakshi NSriyan, 
who held the zaniiudSri in 1763 when the Company first assumed 
the cfiiodni of Bengal. Lakshi NSrSyan was a strong man but 
died when his son Golack NSrSyan was but three years old and 
the widow and orphan were driven from their home by the wife 
of a memlrer of a collateral branch. The widow subsequently 
succeeded in regaining her estates but Golack preferred a life of 
religious meditation to one of action and declined to take any 
interest in the affairs of this life. His son, Kftli NSr3yan Ray 
Chaudhari, was of a very different temper. The Gacha zamindSrs 
had sold a portion of their estates in Bhowal to Mr. Wise, the 
famous indigo planter of Dacca, who thus became a co-sharer in 
Bhowal. Quarrels soon sprang up between the partners and after 
several murderous riots Mr. Wise decided that there was not 
room for two rulers in Bhowal and in 1851 he sold his share of 
the zamindSri to KSli NSrSyan for Rs. 4,46,000. K&li NSrSyan 
also purchased the zamindSri of Phulbaria and played a leading 
part in the social life of the district both amongst Europeans and 
lodiaus. He was a keen sportsman and a charitable and enlight¬ 
ened landlord and was the first gentleman in Eastern Bengal to 
receive from Government the title of B3j3 BabSdur. KSli NSrS- 
yan died in 1878, and was succeeded by his son RSj3 Rftjendra 
NSrSyan Deb Bahadur. During his incumbency the income of 
the property was much enlarged and the son well sustained the 
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excellent reputation bequeathed him by his father. He died in 
1901 and since that date the estate has passed through some vicis¬ 
situdes. Frequent changes of managers did not prove conducive 
to good administration, and though Bhowal is still a fine property, 
some years of careful management will be required if it is to 
attain to the position of eminence it enjoyed a quarter of a century 
ago. Raja Rajendra Narayan left three sons Ravendra, Rarnendra, 
and Rabendra Narayan. The two eldest did not long survive 
their father and left no issue and the youngest son is now the 
sole male representative of the direct family line. The family 
possesses a fine house at Jaydebpur and the roads in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity have been well laid out. The estate maintains an 
entrance school and a charitable dispensary and there is a large 
market in the village. 

Kaliganj* —Important baz5r on the west bank of the Lakshya 
river, population in 1911, 347. There is an entrance school at 
this place maintained by the zamindSr of Jaydebpur, who has a 
cutcherry here, and a registration office. 

Kapasia —Bazar on the west bank of the Lakshya in 24^ 7' 
N. and 90^ 34' E. Tlie zamindars of Jaydebpur have a cutcherry 
here and a charitable dispensary, and there is a police station. 
Tlie banks of the river Lakshya at this point rise to a height of 
thirty or forty feet above the water, and the surroundings of the 
village with their fine umbrageous trees and bamboo groves are 
really beautiful. 

• Kaaimpur. —Village situated in 23^ .^9' N. and 90 20' E., 
on the west bank of the TurSg river, the home of the zainindSrs 
of Kasimpur. The family was originally domiciled in Barisal, 
but one Trailokya Nath Lruha, eleventh in ascent from the present 
zamindAr, settled at KSsimpur and married tlie daughter and 
only child of the local talukdAr, whose propert y’ in due time passed 
to his grandson The estate was increased by Bhabani Prasad 
Guha, sixth in descent from Trailokyanath, who was a man of 
considerable ability and enterprise and maintained a band of 
armed retainers. During the stormy times that preceded the 
downfall of the Muhammadan administration he succeeded iu 
taking possession of a considerable tract of land. The estate was 
permanently settled in 1793 with Babu Gouri Prasad Ray Cbau- 
dtiuri, grandfather of the late Shyama Prasad Ray Chaudhuri, 
who lived till 1907. The property has generally been in posses¬ 
sion of a single individual, but the present zainindSr, Babu 
^arada Prasad Ray, has no less than five co-sharers, the sons of 
his dead brothers. Kftsimpur is situated in one of the prettiest 
quarters of the district and is one of the few places where a little 
shooting can be had. Deer and pig are plentiful in the surround¬ 
ing jungles, but tiger and leopard, though occasionally to be 
founa, %)re very scarce. 

Lohajailg«*--*Large bftzSr situated on the banks of the Padma 
river, in 23' 25' N. and 90^ 19' E.; population in 1911, 935. The 
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bft%&r is situated on either side of a khftl flowing into the PadmS, 
and is a great centre for the trade in jute^ timber, oil, and salt. 
Messrs. Turner Morrison and Co. have a salt godown here 
and there is a large depot for oil; there are also a sub-registrar’s 
offioe, and an independent police outpost. At the present day 
Lobajang is a very busy little place but its existence is threatened 
by the Padmft river, and it is possible that before long much of it 
will have been washed away. 

Mirkadim. —Large bSzAr situated on the south bank of the 
Dhaleswari river in 2^"^ N. and 90^ 30' E , about one and a 
half miles north-east of Munshiganj. Population in 1911, 292, 

Mirpur--Large trading village situated 8^ miles west of 
Dacca, on the banks of the TurSg, in 23“ 67' N. and 90'" 20' E.; 
population in 1911, 818. The village is rather picturesque as it is 
situated on several low hills intersected by the various channels 
of the TurAg. Two large madrasas are maintained here and in 
the neighbourhood is the shrine of Hazrat 8h5h AH, which is 
visited every year by thousands of pilgrims. The mosque in 
which he is buried was erected in 1480 A.D., but the saint did 
not die till 1577. It is stated that he shut himself up in the 
mosque after requesting that he might not be disturbed in any way 
for forty days. On the thirty-ninth day the disciples heard a noise 
as of boiling liquid inside the mosque and in their alarm decided 
that the door must be burst open. On entering the mosque all 
that they found was a pool of boiling blood upon the floor, while 
a voice from heaven, which they recognised as being that of ttie 
saint, ordered them to bury the blood where it lay. 

Manohardi*—BAzAr situated in the north of the NAr- 
Ayanganj subdivision in 23® 47' N. and 90^ 37' E. There is a 
charitable dispensary and independent police outpost hero. 

Munshigaxy. —The head-quarters of the Munshiganj sub¬ 
division, situated in 23® 33' N. and 90^ 32' E., population in 1911, 
883. The bAzAr is built on the banks of a brancli of the 'faltala 
KhAl, which in the rains affords a safe and direct route from the 
Dhaleswari to the PadmA. In the cold weather it is too shallow 
for navigation and the question of deepening it is under Che 
consideration of the District Board. Botli criminal and civil 
work are very heavy here and the ordinary staff consists of three 
magistrates and five munsifs. The public buildings include a 
a sub-jail with accommodation for 17 prisoners, a dispensary, the 
office of a sub-registrar, an entrance school, a bonded liquor 
warehouse and a public library presented by Babu Uarendra Lai 
Ray of Baghyakul. A jewel filter for the supply of filtered 
water with a pipe installation was presented to the station by 
Babu Sita Nath Bay of the same family in 1909. The Subdivi* 
sional Officer's residence is situated in the Idrakpur fort which was 
erected by Mir Jumla about 1660 A.D. The enclosure walls and 
five bastions, all built of red sandstone, are still in very fair 
oonditioD. From December to February a large fair, the Kartic 
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Baruni mela, is held on the banks of the Dhaleswari at a 
distance of about half a mile from Munshiganj. This fair used 
formerly to be a great centre of trade, and though with the 
development of steamer communication it has declined consider* 
ably in importance, a large business is still done in timber^ 
pottery, and brass ware. 

Nangalband. —Village situated in 23^ 39' N. and 90^ 33' 
E* on the banks of the old Brahmaputra in the Narayan- 
ganj subdivision. The village is only of importance on the 
occasion of the great bathing festival which takes place on 
the eighth day of the moon in Chait. Tradition has it that 
Parasui Am after killing his mother was unable to free his hand 
from the axe with which he did the horrid deed till he 
bathed in the waters of the Brahinakund amongst the Mishmi 
Hills. Anxious to convey these healing waters to mankind he 
converted the accursed axe into a plough and cut a passage through 
the hills down which the lake poured into tlie Assam Valley. He 
continued to carve a channel for the river till his plough stuck 
fast at NSrigalband. Satisfied that his labours had at last come 
to an end he went on pilgrimage but was enraged on his return 
to find that the Brahmaputra had broken through the barrier 
that stayed it and mingled its waters with the Laksbya river.. 
In his wrath he cursed it and declared that the river should only 
enjoy its peculiarly purifying powers for one day in the year. 

On this occasion the village is visited by thousands of 
pHgrims anxious to purge their souls of sin. Cholera used at one 
time to be a serious menace for Natigalband is no longer situated 
on the main stream of the Brahmaputra but on a dying channel 
which contains little water save in the rains. The District Board 
has accordingly taken over the management of the meht ; tube 
wells have been sunk and temporary hospitals established. 

Narayangazvj- —NarSyanganj stands on the banks of the 
Lakshya in 23 ' .37' N. and 90" 30 K., in a position that is admirably 
suited for all purposes of trade. Unlike most of the rivers of 
East Bengal the Lakshya flows between high banks so that 
NArAyanganj has escaped the fate that befalls most of the delta 
towns and has neither been washed away nor left high and dry a 
mile or more from a navigable river. The Lakshya at this 
point falls into the Dbaleswari and the Dhaleswari, after uniting 
its waters with the Meghna, joins the Padma a few miles lower 
down. Narayanganj is thus in touch with all the trade of Tippera 
and the Surma valley, with Calcutta, via Goalando and even 
with the sea. It is in fact the port of Dacca from which it is 
separated by nine miles of roa<i or railway and by about twenty 
miles of water. In the height of the rains, when the Kumaria 
Bhanga Khftl is full, the distance by river is reduced by two or 
three miles. 

NArAyanganj is mentioned in some of the earliest records 
in the Collectorale. There is a petition dated 1790 in which the 
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petitioner! an old servant of the Company, alleges that he has 
built the ganj for upwards of thirty years, for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of the thakur, for feeding the poor, and 
for my own support/’ In 1814, the Collector stated that the 
place was well known to Government as a great salt emporium 
and the residence of one of their salt agencies. It was said to 
be about a third of the size but more populous and opulent in 
proportion than the city of Dacca. This estimate of size was 
clearly incorrect and Hamilton writing in 1820 puts the popula¬ 
tion at 16,000 souls. The inhabitants carried on a great trade in 
salt, grain, tobacco, and lime and the town exhibited a scene of 
commercial bustle and activity seldom seen in a community entirely 
composed of Hindus. Most of the principal merchants were, 
however, foreigners.* In 1838, when Mr. Taylor wrote, the 
population only amounted to 6,252, but he states that the place 
had been declining for about 30 years, having suflFered from the 
competition of Sirajganj. About 6,00,000 maunds of salt were 
imported from Chittagong and Bulwah and no less than 160 
sloops were engaged in the trade. Mughs and people from the 
eastern coast below Arracan, including a few Chinese, also visited 
NarAyanganj in the north-east monsoon, excdianging catechu, 
cotton, arsenic, pepper, and bullion, for betel-nut, sugar, tobacco 
and manufactured goods t In 1867, the trade in jute which has 
made NarSyanganj what it now is was beginning to assume 
importance. The estimated annual exports amounted to four 
lakhs of maunds of jute and the trade in oilseeds was increasing. 
The population in 1872 was 11,377 The next nine years 
witnessed little growth and in 1881 it was only 12,508 : in 1891 
it was 17,785, in 1901 24,472 and in 1911, 27,876. The census 
is taken at the beginning of the year, before the oomraeneement of 
the jute season, and in August, when the river is packed with 
shipping and the mills with coolies, there are probably 36,000 
people in the place. 

On the right bank of the Lakshya the town is divided into the 
following quarters, starting upstream—Hajiganj, Blmgwanganj, 
Tan Baz6r, Nitaiganj and Sitalakshya. On the left bank the 
names of the quarters are Nabiganj, Bandar, SonSkAnda, and 
Madanganj The total area within municipal limits is four 
square miles. Much of the land lies well below flood level 
and has to be artificially raised before it can be used for building 
but the municipality, on which the European jute merchants are 
strongly represented, is probably the most efficient in Bengal and 
the town has been well laid out and is admirably managed. The 
river frontage is for the most part occupied with jute factories. 
The fibre is pressed into bales, cutcha if only intended for Oaloutta, 


* A Geographical, Sntistical, and Historical Description of Hindustan 
and the Adjacent Countries hy Waiter Hamilton, Loudon, 1820. 
t Topography of Dacca, p, 5/J, 
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and pWca or more tightly pressed if destined for Europe. The 
principal jute firms are Messrs. David and Co., Kalli Brothers, 
Messrs Sarkies and Co., R. Sim and Co. and the SonSkSuda 
Bailing Company. An account of the jute industry will be 
found in Chapter VII. Boats bringing jute frequently load up on 
their return to the interior with a cargo of other goods, and the 
town has thus become a great distributing centre. There are three 
bonded warehouses for the sale of salt and upwards of 300,000 
raaunds were cleared in 1910. Oil is a great article of commerce 
and Messrs. 8haw Wallace and Co. have established an installation 
for the storage of oil in bulk. There is also a large market for 
grain, cotton, piece-goods, tobacco, sugar and raiscellaneous 
articles. Oil seeds and cotton are exported as well as jute. 

Apart from the jute factories, some of which are of imposing 
size, the town contains no modern buildings of interest, ainl 
nearly all the shops are built of nothing more permanent than 
timber and corrugated iron. There are the ruins of forts at 
Sonakanda and Hajiganj whicli are said to liave been erected by 
Mir Jumla to act as a barrier against the incursions of the Maghs, 
At Hajiganj there is a large mosque and mausoleum attributed 
to Shaista Khan and at Nabiganj there is the shrine of Qadam 
Rasul in which is deposited a stone slab which bears the imjness of 
the Prophet’s foot. Tlie building was originally erected by Mainvar 
KliSn in the earlier half of the seventeenth century and rebuilt 
bjj (rhulam Nabi in 1642, Tradition has it that when Manwar 
KliSn was travelling to Dacca he found an old man sitting in the 
jungle at the spot where the shrine now stands burning incense 
before the slab. He was at first inclined to doubt whether the 
relic was a genuine one, but was convinced, when he found that, 
as a result of his prayers before the sacred object, he was treated 
kindly at Dacca, though his revenue was heavily in arrears, while 
his pen, which he had locked in a box, put forth young leaves. 
The public buildings include the courts of the Subdivisional 
Officer and of the Munsifs, a sub-jail with accommodation for 36 
prisoners and a hospital with 30 beds. The Bank of Bengal has 
an office here and there are two entrance schools. The town is 
supplied with filtered water, an installation which serves about 
20,000 people having been erected iu 1908 at a cost of Rs. 1,80,000. 

Narsinghdi. —Village situated iu 23 66' N. and 90' 44' E., on 
the banks of the MeghriA ; population, 1911, 382. The b^z^r is a 
considerable centre of trade and contains an independent police 
outpost, a dispensary and an entrance school. 

Nayan Bazar.— Large bSzSr situated in 24 " 16' N. and 90"' 39' 
E., dn the banks of the I^kshya river; population in 1911, 288. 
The bazSr is a centre of the jute and timber trade. The remains 
of the capital of Sissu Pal are situated a few miles from this 
place. 
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Raipnra* —BSzSr situated in 23° 69' N. and 91° 63' E., on 
the banks of the Meghnft. 'Phe bSzftr contains a police station, 
sub-registrar’s office, entrance school and dura training school. 

Ragabari.— Village situated in 23° 29' N. and 90° 30' E., 

containing an independent police outpost and the office of a 
sub-registrar. About two miles to-the south-west is the KajabSri 
maty which forms a conspicuous landmark for all voyagers upon 
the PadmS. The mat is a tower 80 feet high and 30 feet square at 
the base which is said to have been built by Chand Ray and Kedar 
Ray about the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Rampal. —Village in the Munshiganj subdivision situated in 
23° 33' N. and 90^30' E.; population in 1911, 787. The site of 
the old capital of Bikrampur is pointed out near the large tank 
called RampSl dighi, which is three-quarters of a mile long by a 
quarter of a mile broad. To the north of this tank is the BallSl 
bdri or ]ialace of BallSl Sen, the remains of which consist of a 
quadrangular mound of earth 3,000 square feet in area surrounded 
by a moat 200 feet wide. Foundations and remains of other 
buildings are found for miles around and, early in the nineteenth 
century, a cultivator ploughed up in the neiglibourhood a diamond 
worth Rs. 70,000. Inside the BallSl bdri is a deep excavation called 
Agnikunda, where tradition says that the last prince of Bikram¬ 
pur and his family burned themselves at the approach of the 
Musalinans. Close to BallUl bdri stands a much venerated tomb 
of one Baba Adam or Adam Shahid. The masjid of Baba Adam 
is 43 feet long by 36 feet broad, the walls are 6^ feet thick awid 
the roof is adorned with six domes; it was erected in 1483 
A.D. There are various legends with regard to Baba Adam, but 
they agree in describing him as a saint who came from Mecca to 
avenge a gross piece of injustice inflicted on a Muhammadan by a 
a Hindu R3ja. He w'as killed by the Kajl but his death was 
almost immediately followed by the Hsja’s downfall. 

Rekabi Bazar. —Large bazsr situated on the south bank of the 
Dbaleswari river about three miles from Munshiganj town in 23° 
34' N. and 98’ 29' E. The bSzSr is chiefly inhabited by Muham¬ 
madan traders and contains a mosque 36 feet by 34 in outside 
measurement, which was built in 1669 A.D. 

Rapganj. —Village situated in 23" 47’ N. and 90" 31' E., 
on the west bank of the I^akshya river. 'I'here is a police 
station at Rupganj and on the opposite bank is the bSzar of 
Murap3ra and the fine brick-built residence of the MurSp^ra 
zamindSrs. 'I'be founder of this family was one H&m Ratan 
Banarji, who towards the end of the eighteenth century, was 
appointed treasurer of Nator, tlien the head-quarters of the 
RSjshUhi district, by Mr. Douglas, formerly Collector of Dacca. In 
the early days of the permanent settlement estates werd sold 
more frequently than at the present day and RSm Ratan acquired 
considerable wealth by paying in the revenue for zamindftrs who 
were late in their remittances, a service for which he was hand- 
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tsomely rewarded, and by purchasing estates knocked down to him 
at auction at priced much below their actual value. The family 
property was augmented by Ishan Chandra and Pratap Chandra, 
the grandsons of HSlm Katan, and the gross rental now amounts 
to about 21 lakhs of rupees. The MurSpara Habus have continued 
faithful to the treasury department and the last three treasurers 
of the Bank of Bengal at Dacca have all been members of this 
family. The estates are at the present moment vested in tlie 
following persons: Dinesh Chandra, Tarak Chandra and Kesliab 
Chandra, descendants of K&m Ratan’s eldest son, eacli hold one- 
ninth ; Jagodish Chandra and Ashutosh, the minor sons of Bejoy 
Babu, who was descended from Ram Ratan’s younger son, hold 
one-third between them; Rajendra and (xyanendra hold three- 
sixteenths ; while Birendra, Brajendra and Nripendra hold seven- 
forty-eighths between them: these five persons are the descendants 
of Ram Ratan’s brother. 

Sabhar.—Village situated in 23^ 51' N. and 90^ 15' E., on the 
left bank of the Dhaleswari river. )Sabhar is a considerable trade 
centre and, many of the houses being built of dried mud and 
some of brick, it is more like a small town than the usual Bengali 
village. Immediately to the north of S5bh5r are the ruins of an 
old Bhuiya chief named Harish Chandra. All that now remains are 
earthworks encircled with ditches, which are full of jungle, old 
tanks, and the foundations of what must once have been a tower. 

Sealo Aricha. —Large bazSr situated on the east bank of the 
Badma river, in 23^^ 49' N. and 89'47' E., nearly opposite 
Goalando. Sealo is the head-quarters of a police station and is a 
mart through which grain coining down the Ganges enters the 
western part of the district. It is also a port of ingress for 
pilgrims and labourers coming from the west 

Sonargaon.—A tract of country alxmt forty-eight miles in 
length and twenty in breadth, bounded on the east by the Meghna 
and the ArialkhSn rivers, on the west by the Banar and Lakshya 
rivers, on the south by the Lakshya, the old Brahmaputra and the 
Dhaleswari rivers and on the north by the old Brahmaputra and 
certain villages. Under Muhammadan rule any place where the king 
lesided was known as Baida Sonargaon, and though Sonargaon 
is shown as a large town in the half inch map of Dacca published 
in 1885, there is not even a village of that name in existence at 
the present day. Painam is a place which was formerly of con¬ 
siderable importance and which is said by Dr. Taylor to have 
keen the ancient city of Son5rg5on. At the present day it is 
buried in a dense jungle of bamboos and other trees. There are 
the remains of earthworks and moats and, about a mile to the south, 
at Khasnagar there is a tank 400 yards in leogtl^and 200 yards 
in breadth. Mograpftra contains a tomb which is said to cover 
the remains of Ghiyas-ud-din Azram SbSh, the rebellious son of 
Sikandar Shflb, who ruled Bengal from 1368 to 1373 A.D. The 
•aroophagus is a single block of bard black basalt and was once 
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surrounded by a pillared enclosure. About a quarter of a mile 
away to the west are 6ve brick tombs which are said by the vill¬ 
agers to be the tombs of the Panoh Firs, Nothing is known of the 
persons who lie beneath but the graves are considered to be of 
peculiar sanctity. The oldest mosque at SonSrgSon is one at Goaldi, 
built in 1519 A.D. which, tliough small, is possessed of some architec¬ 
tural merit. Other places of interest are the tomb of Manna Sh5h 
Darwesh in Mograpara and a little to the north is the tomb of 
Ponkai DiwSna, who sat for twelve years in the forest in meditation 
and had to be dug out from the mound that white-ants had raised 
around him. At llabibpur to the east is the tomb of the Pagla Sahib 
who is said to have been a great thief-catcher and to have nailed 
the heads of bis victims to the wall. For a fuller account of 
SonirgSon refereime may be made to Cunningham, Archaeological 
Survey of India Reports, XV, p. 137, and to a paper by Dr. 
Wise, J.A.S.B., Vol. XLlIl. 

Srinagar.— h&zir situated in 23^ 33' N. and 90"^ 17' E., in the 
centre of the Munshiganj subdivision. 'There is a police station 
and sub-registrar’s office in the village which is also the home of 
the Srinagar zamindSr. 
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